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N a recent article 
on “The Begin- 
nings of Amercan 
wd Physiology” by 

& Walter J. Meek,’ 
attention is called 


} to two early 
\ American publi- 
cations entitled 


“Researches Into the Structure and 
Physiology of the Kidney” and “‘On 
the Functions of the Malpighian Bodies 
of the kidney” t by Charles Edward 
Isaacs. His experiments, and the 
conclusions which he drew from 
them, are so important that they 

{These two papers were published in the 
Transactions of the New York Academy of 

edicine, 1: 377; 1857. Abstracts of these 
articles have been found in the New York 
Journal of Medicine, S. 3, 1: 1856, and in 


Schmidt’s Jabrbiich 
104: 3, 1850, 907 155, 1857, and 


should entitle him to rank with 
Bowman and Ludwig, and to supplant 
Heidenhain in the great triumvirate 
of kidney physiologists. Isaacs’ con- 
tributions may be summed up as 
follows: first, he advanced a much 
more refined anatomical technique 
by which he confirmed Bowman in 
most of his essential findings, and 
correctly disagreed with him on other 
important points, such as the presence 
of a membrane directly upon the tuft 
of capillaries in the Malphigian 
bodies; and second, he introduced 
the study of secretion of dyes by the 
kidney, almost twenty years before 
Heidenhain, from which he drew 
the important conclusion that the 
Malpighian body was the most impor- 
tant secretory part of the kidney. 

Charles Edward Isaacs?* was born 
at Bedford, Westchester County, New 


* Submitted as Section 1 of thesis in partial fulfillment of the requirement for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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York, June 24, 1811. His father was 
a merchant and farmer. He com- 
menced the study of medicine with a 
relative, Dr. Belcher, in New York 
City. He attended his first classes 
in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York. Later he 
entered the office of Dr. Graves who 
subsequently moved to Baltimore, 
taking Isaacs with him. In 1832, 
Isaacs graduated in Medicine at the 
University of Maryland. 
ensuing fifteen years, Dr. Isaacs was, 
for the most part, an army surgeon. 
During this period he traveled with 
the Cherokee Indians through the 
southern states to their permanent 
residence west of the Mississippi, and 
he served in army forts such as on 
Governor’s Island, Fort Kent, Maine, 
then at Copper Harbor, Lake 
Superior, during the excitement 
following the discovery of copper, 
and finally at Fort Niagara, Youngs- 
town, New York. About 1845 he 
resigned from the army because of ill 
health and soon thereafter opened a 
private school for medical students 
with Dr. W. H. Van Buren in New 
York. The next year, after several 
changes, he accepted the appointment 
of Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
' College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New York. Some time [ater he 
accepted positions as Demonstrator 
and later, Adjunct Professor of 
Anatomy, in the Medical College 
of the University of the City of New 
York. It was during the time that he 
held the appointment of Demon- 
strator of Anatomy in the University 
Medical College that his contributions 
upon the kidney were completed and 
presented, 

Dr. Isaacs was also a widely known 
practitioner. The medical journals of 
his day contain numerous case reports 
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coming from him which were maj 
surgical in character. From then 
we learn that he was on the stafs 
of a number of New York Hospital 
such as King’s County, Blackwells 
Island, Brooklyn City, and th 
Seamen’s retreat. 

In addition, he was an active 
member of his County Medical Society 
(King’s) and took an active part in 
Its meetings. He was’ one of th 
founders of the New York Patholog. 
cal Society; and in this Society he 
held successively the offices of Presi 
dent and Vice-President. And lastly 
he was an active member of the 
New York Academy of Medicine 
and at one time was one of its vice 
presidents. It was said by his cop 
temporary, Dr. Joseph C. Hutchison, 
professor of Operative Surgery and 
Surgical Anatomy in the Long Island 
Medical College, Brooklyn, that m 
one contributed more to the scientific 
fame of the New York Academy d 
Medicine than Dr. Isaacs. His sciet- 
tific fame rested upon his two kidney 
publications, reviews of which follor 
and upon the report of his stud 
“On the Extent of the Pleura Abore 
the Clavicle.”* In this publicator 
he described the results obtained im! 
series of one hundred dissections 1 
which he actually measured the heigit 
of the pleura. He presented table 
to show the variations in male a 
female, and he pointed out the differ 
ences between the findings long 
necked and short-necked individual 
From his measurements he conclud 
that in one case out of four : 
pleura extends above the cl 
and that this occurs mostly on ™ 
right side. Furthermore, he 0 
that in almost one case out of 10 
the subclavian artery mm 1 
division rests upon the pleura. 
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Dr. Isaacs died on June 16, 1860, 
‘1 Brooklyn. Dating from his trip 
with the Indians through the South, 
he had been a sufferer from malaria. 
This seemed to have been a handicap 
to him, although had he not been in 
Il health, he might never have re- 
signed his army commission and have 
accepted a position in a medical 
school, where his important researches 
were completed. His death was due 
to pleuropneumonia superimposed 
upon Bright’s disease and the long- 
standing malarial infection. His death 
then was probably directly due to 
diseases of the structures, pleurae 
and kidneys, upon which he made 
his important contributions. 

Isaacs’ first paper was read before 
the New York Academy of Medicine 
on March 5, 1856, and was the result 
of three or four years of work. Natu- 
rally he had the advantage of knowing 
Bowman’s work,’ and the intense 
controversy that was being waged 
around it. Not having any particular 
desire, as he says, to support one side 
more than another, but to get at 
the truth, he set about first repeating 
Bowman’s experiments just as he had 
described them. He found, as had many 
other investigators, that -Bowman’s 


| findings were difficult to obtain. How- 


ever, instead of then denying them, 
as others had done, he proceeded to 
work out a technique that would 
give constant results regardless of 
what they were. Having succeeded 
in this, he then tried it out on kidneys 
from the following animals: frog, 
turtle, snake, alligator, fish, bird, 
mouse, rat, squirrel, cat, dog, raccoon, 
rabbit, hog, sheep, deer, elk, moose, ox, 
horse, black bear, rhinoceros, monkey, 
and man, How many other investiga- 
tors have made use of such an extensive 
and representative series of organs? 
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Throughout his papers, Isaacs very 
carefully described the steps of his 
procedures. He stressed using fresh 
tissue, and, wherever posible, kidneys 
that had been removed from the body 
immediately after death. When delay 
occurred, he noted that the cell 
structure changed. When he placed 
small pieces of kidney tissue in water, 
he observed again that the cell struc- 
ture changed, so he substituted a 
solution of albumen in water or urine 
as his working medium. In these 
solutions he found that the cells did 
not swell, lose their shape and finally 
rupture, but retained what he believed 
to be their normal contour. It can 
therefore be seen that he had a good 
practical knowledge of the réle of 
osmosis in the cell, over fifty years 
before Martin Fischer* made his con- 
tribution to this field. 

For studying the continuity of 
various structures, he made use of 
certain coagulating methods. This 
would tend to hold these structures 
more firmly together, such as Bow- 
man’s capsule with its inner tuft and 
its connection to the tubule. To 
produce this coagulation or even semi- 
coagulation, small pieces of kidney 
tissue or scrapings of kidney tissue 
were heated in an albumen solution 
to which had been added a few drops 
of chloroform, sulphuric acid or nitric 
acid. If too much sulphuric acid had 
been added, Isaacs observed that all 
of the minute vessels and capillaries 
would be dissolved, leaving only the 
Malpighian tuft, the capsule and 
tubule. Again, he found that nitric 
acid would dissolve the cells of Bow- 
man’s capsule leaving the tuft and 
its membrane little affected. He was 
of the opinion that these differences 
in solubilities indicated differences in 
the structure of these membranes and 
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that this latter indicated differences 
in function. Still another method was 
used to study the attachments of 
various structures: small pieces of 
kidney were suspended in the vapor 
of alcohol for two or three weeks, then 
washed and agitated occasionally in 
water for twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours. Finally, very small pieces were 
examined with a microscope. These 
methods, of course, all resulted in 
opaque preparations. 

For transparent studies he placed 
small scrapings of the kidney in 
albumen solution and agitated them 
for a time, then examined small pieces 
with the microscope. This agitation 
process, Isaacs says, loosened and 
removed the matrix, leaving the impor- 
tant structures with their normal 
connections. 

To prepare the membrane or groups 
of cells on the capillaries of the Mal- 
pighian body, Isaacs sometimes used 
the method of dissolving the outer 
membrane or capsule of Bowman as 
described above. But in addition, he 
also obtained satisfactory prepara- 
tions by injecting fluid up into the 
ureter under pressure and bursting 
the capsule, and by simply dissecting 
off the capsule with a needle. _ 

The anastomoses and connections 
of the smaller arteries and veins were 
best demonstrated, as Bowman had 
shown, by the injection of various 
substances by way of the renal artery 
and vein. In this work Isaacs used 
various colored substances such as 
vermillion and chrome yellow. In 
addition he mentions a_ rather 
Ingenious procedure of injecting 
white lead finely ground in oil and well 
agitated with sulphuric ether. 

Does not the description of his 
methods of procedure then tend to 
Indicate that Dr. Isaacs possessed a 
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technical knowledge far ahead of hs 
time? His methods, though extremely 
simple, required unlimited patience 
and perseverance. But each step wa 
devised with a fine experimental ski 
to bring out the various fundamenty| 
principles at which he aimed. Behinj 
many of his procedures we can noy 
see good scientific reasons for ther 
success. 

In his two publications are to be 


- found forty-seven plates. With tno 


exceptions, all of these were reproduc 
tions made from structures observed 
with the microscope. He mentions 
that they were drawn by medical 
artists and reproduced as accurately 
as possible. Here, then, is one of th 
very early articles, of the modem 
era, on kidney anatomy in which each 
point considered is illustrated a 
accurately as could be drawn from 
the microscopic field. Some of his 
plates are of structures that have 
been rarely seen, and many of the 
plates cannot be duplicated in any 
earlier work. If these drawings ar 
compared with those found in similar 
publications of his t 
can be readily seen that with oe 
exception,® they are far superior i 
amount of detail presented and exact 
ness of reproduction. From these 
drawings woodcuts were made by # 
well-known engraver of New York 
Photographs of some of the plates at 
reproduced in this paper. 
now to the results obtaine 
by his experimental procedure, ¥ 
find that Isaacs made a de 
study of all of the structures 2 
found in the kidney. He begins wt 
a description of the tubular # 
thelium. Many authorities, inclu 
Bowman, held that the cells were 
spheroidal or of a “glandular Pl 
But when small pieces of ¥ 
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kidney were prepared as above, Isaacs 
found the cells to be not rounded, 
but mostly polygonal, that is, of a 
pavement or tessellated variety. The 
cytoplasm was granular and they 
contained nuclei also granular and 
generally these latter contained one 
or two nucleoli. This view is still 
held today. 

The question of cilia upon the 
tubular cells was next studied. 
Bowman had satisfactorily demon- 
strated them in the kidneys of frogs, 
fishes, snakes, turtles, etc. But their 
presence in the mammal was greatly 
contested. Only one other authority, 
Hassal,? had observed ciliary motion 
in a mammalian kidney. Isaacs, how- 
ever, demonstrated this motion on 
the kidney cells of the ordinary 
laboratory animals and on the kidney 
cells of such animals as the sheep 
and ox. In extremely fresh prepara- 
tions, Isaacs observed currents of 
liquid flow through the tubules teased 
away from a larger mass. of tissue. 
At times he saw cells separate them- 
selves from the basement membrane 
and be propelled on down through 
the tubular Iumen. Some of these 
free cells then took on a rotary motion 
in the liquid containing them. In 
only one case did he actually see 
cilia and that was on a tubular cell 
from the kidney of an ox. In human 
kidneys he observed no evidence of 
ciliary motion, due, he thought, to 
the difficulty in obtaining a specimen 
sufficiently soon after death. 

Concerning the course of blood 
through the kidney, Isaacs takes 
issue with Bowman. His Plate 3 (Fig. 
1) gives his reason. 

This shows an arteriole branching, 
passing into a Malpighian 

another branch entering the 
Venous plexus around the tubule. This 
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is the only reference in his paper to 
this finding, so undoubtedly he did 
not find a great number of these. As a 
result of this observation, he con- 
cluded that “‘the venous plexus con- 
tains a certain amount of arterial 
blood derived from those minute 
twigs of the renal artery in the cortical 
portion of the kidney which do not 
enter the Malpighian capsules.” He 
tended to give the impression, how- 
ever, that the amount of blood that 
follows this course is not very large. 

His Plate 5 (Fig. 1) shows the char- 
acteristic venous network between 
the larger branches of the renal veins. 
The majority of the clear spaces are 
occupied by tubules, although some 
of the larger ones contained Malpigh- 
ian bodies, for two are pictured in 
the larger right-hand division. This 
drawing was obtained from a field of a 
sheep’s kidney which had been pre- 
viously injected. It was rendered 
transparent with chloroform for the 
drawing. 

Isaacs also recognized the long 
straight tubules of the pyramidal 
portion of the kidney among which 
were to be found numerous veins. 
It can thus be seen that Isaacs was 
aware of the long branches of the 
loops of Henle,* but, like Bowman, 
did not discover their connections 
together and to the proximal and dis- 
tal convolutions. He was, however, 
aware of the connections between 
the proximal convolutions and the 
straight tubule as is evidenced from 
his Plate 9 (Fig. 1). 

On the other hand, the connection 
between the proximal convoluted tu- 
bule and the Malpighian body was 
one of which Isaacs was well aware. 
The demonstration of this connection 
was one of Bowman’s most important 
contributions to Anatomy, but it 
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remained for Isaacs to show more of 
the detailed anatomy and to present 
the first authentic and exact repro- 
ductions of this connection. His Plates 
9 and 10 (Fig. 1) both show this 
connection beautifully. 

His Plate 10 was obtained from a 
sheep's kidney that had been given 
an intravascular white lead injection. 
Small pieces of kidney tissue were then 
boiled in very dilute chloroform and 
sections were made with a Valentin’s 
knife. In this reproduction from a 
microscopic field we see an arteriole 
dividing into branches, which become 
afferent glomerular arteries. The effer- 
ent vessels are also shown breaking 
up into venous plexuses. Furthermore, 
we see Bowman’s capsule continuous 
| with the basement membrane of the 
proximal convoluted tubule, which 
in turn passes into a straight tubule. 
In what other publication can an 
exact reproduction of so much ana- 
tomical detail of this type be found? 
Would not this picture alone entitle 
Dr. Isaacs to a high place in kidney 
anatomy ? 

From another kidney which had 
been injected with chrome yellow and 
sulphuric ether, his Plate 12 (Fig. 1) 
was obtained. In this case small 
g scrapings of kidney tissue were gently 
agitated in a testtube of water and 
then small pieces were observed with 
the microscope. This plate shows a 
small arteriole dividing into two 
branches, both going to Malpighian 

es. In one case we see the bare 
tuft and in the other, Bowman’s 
capsule around the tuft which is 
Continuous with the basement mem- 
brane of the tubule. The neck of this 
shows the constriction first described 

y Bowman and which is hereby 


confirmed and graphically illustrated 
by Isaacs, 
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Having satisfactorily demonstrated 
and illustrated, for the first time, 
the connection that exists between 
the tubule and the Malpighian body, 
Isaacs next proceeded to demonstrate 
the structure of this latter. The 
cellular structure of Bowman’s capsule 
is illustrated in his publication from 
the kidneys of the sheep, cat, ox, 
gray squirrel, domestic fowl, snake 
and haddock. 

His Plate 15 (Fig. 1) shows the 
characteristic findings from Bowman’s 
capsule in the cat’s kidney. It was 
Bowman who first described these 
cells and showed that they were 
continuous with the epithelium of 
the tubule. 

Inside of the capsule is the tuft 
of capillaries which Bowman described 
as hanging in this tiny sac entirely 
bare. On this point, also, Isaacs 
takes issue with Bowman, for he 
describes a covering of nucleated 
cells. Illustrations of these cells are 
shown from the kidneys of the black 
bear, raccoon, cat and man. The 
steps used in demonstrating this struc- 
ture were as follows: the artery was 
injected with chrome yellow, the 
capsules were burst by ureteral in- 
jections, or the capsule was scratched 
off after the preparation was placed 
under the microscope. It was in this 
connection that Isaacs also discovered 
that dilute nitric acid would dissolve 
Bowman’s capsule, leaving the nu- 
cleated cells around the tuft and the 
tuft itself relatively unchanged. 

_ Isaac’s Plate 25 (Fig. 2) shows these 
nucleated cells upon the capillary 
tuft obtained from the Malpighian 
body in a racoon’s kidney. At the top 
of the plate can be seen portions of 
the ruptured Bowman’s capsule. The 
nucleated cells upon the tuft can be 
seen to be larger than the nucleated 
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cells of Bowman’s capsule. This is in 
accord with what we believe today. 

His Plate 42 (Fig. 2) also shows the 
cells upon a tuft taken from a healthy 
human kidney. So here, for the first 
time, are described and illustrated 
for mammals and man the nucleated 
cells which exist on the tuft of vessels 
in the Malpighian body. 

According to Isaacs, the first de- 
scription of these nucleated cells was 
given by Gerlach? in 1845. In Ger- 
lach’s publication are to be found 
descriptions and illustrations of this 
structure from the frog’s kidney. 
Bidder, in the same year, also 
seemed to have been aware of them, 
for, according to Isaacs, he described 
| the tuft of capillaries as being pushed 
into the expanded end of a uriniferous 
tube, “the relation of the two being 
similar to that of the head within a 
double nightcap.” He obtained - his 
descriptions from frogs and tritons. 
Just a week before Isaacs read his 
paper, he found a publication by 
Busch" in which was described and 
illustrated this covering of nucleated 
cells over the tuft from the kidney 
of the snake. 

Another observation obtained from 
human kidneys by Isaacs is perhaps 
also worth mentioning. These kidneys 
were obtained from a man who had 
died from alcoholic cirrhosis of the 
liver. He made very thin sections of the 
kidney and upon examination found 
what he believed to be particles of 
bile pigment within the tubules, a 
deep yellow stain in some of the cells 
of the tubules, and a slight yellow or 
brassy color in the Malpighian bodies. 
Pettenkoffer’s test for 

0 the section under the micro- 
scope and obtained the play of colors 
from the Malpighian bodies and col- 
red contents of the tubules char- 
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acteristic of bile. Portions of the 
kidney steeped in water colored it 
yellow, and this fluid again gave the 
play of colors with the above test 
characteristic of bile. He concluded 
that bile was being excreted by the 
kidneys; especially so, because the 
individual had been deeply jaundiced 
for some time previous to death. 

The concluding anatomical study 
of Isaacs’ paper had to do with the 
matrix of the kidney. The fibrous 
matrix was first described, as Isaacs 
says, by Goodsir'* in 1842. But this 
structure again was disputed and even 
denied by many authorities. Follow- 
ing the directions given by others for 
exhibiting this tissue, Isaacs says he 
had never satisfactorily succeeded. 
But with his own method of making 
very thin sections with a Valentin’s 
knife and then agitating them in 
water for two or three hours, he always 
succeeded. Sections prepared as above 
showed a honeycomb or network 
arrangement. The cells of the honey- 
comb were the openings which in the 
normal state supported the tubules, 
blood vessels and Malpighian bodies. 
These were all washed out in the 
process of preparation. 

His Plate 28 (Fig. 2) shows the 
fibrous matrix of the kidney of the 
rat. The smaller openings are for the 
tubules, and the larger ones for 
Malpighian bodies. Three of the latter 
can be seen. Similar drawings are 
shown for this structure in the kidneys 
of the dog, grey rabbit, raccoon, 
grey squirrel, hog, sheep, ox, horse, 
elk, moose, black bear, and man. 

Isaacs’ Plate No. 36 (Fig. 2) is 
from the kidney of the ox, and his 
Plate 42 (Fig. 2) from a healthy 
human kidney. Both of these plates 
show the matrix, but in addition, 
Plate 36 shows the cellular structure 
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of Bowman’s capsule, and Plate 42 
shows the nucleated cells situated on 
the tuft of capillaries within the capsule. 


His Plate 43 (Fig. 2) is from the 
kidney of the sheep. The large clear 
space is that occupied by a Mal- 
pighian body, and the smaller spaces 
by tubules. At A and B can be seen 
sections of uriniferous tubules. In 
the fibrous rings around these spaces 
can be seen dark round points. These 
are cross sections of capillaries which 
appear thus from an injection of 
vermillion by means of the renal artery 
before the sections were made. 

To study its composition, Isaacs 
made use of various acids such as 
acetic, nitric, muriatic, phosphoric 
and sulphuric. By means of applica- 
tions of these acids he was able to study 
its solubilities and _ characteristic 
appearances and to compare the 
results with those obtained by similar 
applications to known white fibrous 
and yellow elastic tissue. He con- 
cluded from these studies that the 
kidney matrix was composed of white 
fibrous tissue. 

His Plate 44 (Fig. 2) shows the 
fibrous matrix from the healthy 
human kidney treated with acetic 
acid. Plate 45 (Fig. 3) shows the 
alveolar tissue from around the renal 
artery of the ox acted upon by dilute 


nitric acid. White fibrous tissue j 
shown in the center, while aroun 
this mass are shown yellow elastic 
fibers which as the author says, 
“are curled like the tendrils of ; 
grapevine.” 

From his numerous examinatioy 
of the matrices of kidneys, Isaag 
concluded that its function is to serve 
as a skeleton or framework. In path 
ological conditions he ‘pointed out 


that this matrix becomes diminishe 


in size and indurated, and that by 
Irregular contractions it may thus 
constrict the tubes and Malpighian 
bodies. In this regard, he ascribe 
the absence of yellow elastic tissue i 
the kidney to its greater contractility, 
because it would increase the danger 
of constriction of the tubes and 
Malpighian bodies. 

Dr. Isaacs’ second paper was read 
before the New York Academy d 
Medicine on February 4, 1857. lt 
title was “On the Functions of the 
Malpighian Bodies of the Kidney.’ 
The experiments which were here 
reported were performed in an attempt 
to confirm his ideas of he te 
played by the Malpighian bodies m 
the secretion of urine. Briefly, they 
consisted of the injection of various 
coloring matters, as he called them, 
into animals, after which secretion 
by the kidneys was studied. Thus 
we have the beginning of one of the 
most important experimental and disg 
nostic procedures of kidney physiology, 
namely, the secretion of dyes to stu‘y 
and determine kidney function. 

Isaacs began this all-importt 
work by studying the kidneys 0 
animals which had received injection 
of a suspension of finely pulverz 
indigo in water. The experimet 
procedure was to inject these m jf 
into the stomach and intestine 
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animals after loops had been made to 
prevent the downward escape of the 
material. The ureters were tied in 
the animals and following this opera- 
tive procedure the animals were 
allowed to remain unmolested until 
they died. This occurred, as a rule, 
within a day or two, and Isaacs 
thought it was due to retention of 


| yrea. For an anesthetic, Isaacs used 


sulphuric ether. This is probably the 
first time that this anesthetic, now 
almost ninety years old, was used 
as such in an experimental kidney 
procedure. 

In seven animals, cats and dogs, 
so treated, five showed unmistakable 
evidence of indigo in the Malpighian 
bodies and tubules. Some were of a 
light shade of blue-green, others were 
deep blue, and still others were almost 
black. In some experiments the dye 
within the tubules was confined to 
those in the pyramidal portion of the 
kidney. In one animal one kidney 
had been removed at the time of the 
indigo injection. The remaining kidney 
in this case showed a much deeper 
coloration of the Malpighian bodies 
and tubules. In some cases the color- 
Ing matters were to be seen in the 
centers of the capsules with a clear 
area between the tuft and the capsule. 
This was interpreted by Isaacs to 
mean that the dye had not as yet 
been excreted, for in other cases the 
tuft was pale in color, while the area 
outside of the tuft, but inside of 
Bowman’s capsule, presented a much 
deeper coloration. The urines in the 
upper portions of some of the ligated 
ureters and pelves of the kidneys 
were of a slight blue color. 

These pictures, described by Isaacs, 
might in one sense be called the first 
experimental indication of what is 
called at the present time intermit- 
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tency of glomerular blood flow. This 
was first described from living kidneys 
by A. N. Richards'* in 1922, but 
existed more or less clearly in the mind 
of Claude Bernard" in 1858, for he 
puts forth as his belief that the nerve 
supply of the kidney functions to 
decrease the blood flow through the 
functionally important capillaries of 
the kidney during rest. The fact that 
some of the Malpighian bodies showed 
deep stain, others slight coloration, 
and still others no dye, can only be 
explained by the fact that all of the 
Malpighian bodies, or glomeruli as 
they are called at the present time, are 
not functionally active at the same 
time. 

In the remaining two of the seven 
animals he reported failures. Into 
these two he injected a “deoxidized 
indigo prepared according to the proc- 
ess of the dyers, with sulfate of iron 
and lime water. By this process the 
indigo becomes very soluble and of a 
light yellow color, absorbing oxygen 
and turning blue on exposure to the 
air.” In these cases he found no trace 
of the dye in the kidneys, and he was 
unable to offer any explanation for 
this failure. 

In another animal Isaacs made two 
separate injections, one of potassium 
ferrocyanide, and one of ferrous sul- 
phate. When examined, the kidneys 
of this animal showed blue deposits, 
as in the previous experiments, in 
the Malpighian bodies and tubules. 

Following this, the author describes 
entirely similar types of pictures pro- 
duced by the injections, as before, of 
madder, solution of Brazil wood, 
cochineal, carmine, log wood, Spanish 
saffron and Persian berries. In all cases 
the Malpighian bodies and tubules 
gave positive evidence for the presence 
of the dye, but in none of these kid- 
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neys was any evidence forthcoming, 
says the author, for the presence of 
any one of these dyes in the venous 
plexuses of the kidney. 

He next describes an experiment in 
a cat which was repeated five times, 
all resulting in the same findings. 
Using the same procedures as before, 
he injected suspensions of animal 
charcoal or lamp-black. At varying 
intervals of time the animals were 


killed. Upon examining the kidneys he 


found that the Malpighian bodies 
and tubules displayed varying shades 
of blackness. As additional proof that 
this coloration was due to the char- 
coal, he pointed out that he was also 
able to find the carbon particles in the 
hepatic cells and the cells of the spleen. 
In two more animals, by ligating 
the common bile duct and then allow- 
ing the animals to live for several 
days, he hoped to identify bile pig- 
ments in the kidney. The kidneys from 
both animals were yellowish and the 
Malpighian bodies in both appeared a 
yellowish red. But only from the 
kidneys of one animal was he able to 
“get satisfactory tests for bile salts, 
the others being entirely negative. 
The bile from this same animal, whose 
kidneys gave a negative Pettenkoffer 
test, also failed to give the characteris- 
tic play of colors in this bile salts test. 
Whenever possible, Isaacs made 
use of clinical material for observa- 
tions that might throw light on the 
function of the kidney. He examined 
the kidneys from a child of three 
months to ascertain the presence, if 
possible, of uric acid in the Mal- 
pighian bodies. Whereas he was not 
able to see crystals in the tuft, he 
did obtain characteristic tests for 
uric acid from the Malpighian body. 
In another set of kidneys coming from 
a patient whose urine showed large 
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amounts of ammonium urate seven 
days before death, he met with th 
same results. He concluded that mop 
observations were necessary befor 
this question could be settled. 
Another extremely interesting serie 
of experiments had to do with » 
called stimulating diuretics. Thos 
used by him were potassium nitrate 
tincture of cantharides, phosphor 
in olive oil, and spirits of turpentin. 
All of these irritants produced marked 
congestion of the Malpighian bodies 
The individual capillaries were dilated 
and filled with blood and they wer 
of a dark red or purplish color. Many 
of the capillaries were ruptured. The 
venous plexuses around the tubules 
were also much dilated and congested, 
Finally, Dr. Isaacs reports his 
experiments in which he _ injected 
various finely powdered metals such 
as bismuth, gold, copper and 
antimony, into the stomach and 
intestines. Upon examining the 
kidneys he found visual evidences for 
the presence of some of these in both 
the Malpighian bodies and tubules 
but when the kidney substance was 
tested chemically for these elements, 
all tests failed to substantiate the 
microscopic evidence, so he concluded 
that their absorption by the intestind 
tract and excretion by the kidney 
was not as yet demonstrated. 
Another finding is reported to shor 
the importance of the Malpighim 
bodies. Due to illness, Isaacs art 
with his friend, Dr. J. $. Gouley, 
carry out the experiments for him 
These consisted in ligaturing Ut 
abdominal aorta below the, omgit! 
of the renal arteries. Following 
procedure, if the kidneys 
removed and sectioned, they observ 
a picture similar to that produ 
by an arterial injection of the kidne! 
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with the exception that the Mal- 
ighian bodies were enormously dis- 


| tended, so much so that they could 


be perceived with the naked eye. 

This concludes the summary of the 
experimental work of Dr. Isaacs from 
which he deduced his theory of kidney 
function. Here was an investigator 
who, for the first time, illustrated all 
of the important anatomical points 
of the kidney parenchyma (except 
the continuity of the loop of Henle) 
by accurate drawings of structures 
observed under the microscope. These 
drawings covered observations on a 
large number of animals, beginning 
with forms such as the frog and snake, 
and then passing through the scale of 
mammals up to and including man. 
Does not this alone speak for tre- 
mendous thoroughness on the part 
of this investigator? But in addition, 
he departed from his usual sphere of 
activity and resorted to experimental 
procedures on animals. In this field, 


| although an anatomist by training, he 


was probably the first American to 
study experimental kidney physiology. 

Judging from the reports of his 
experiments and the discussions fol- 
lowing them, he appeared to have 
formulated his theory first from his 
anatomical findings. He emphasized 
the covering of nucleated cells on the 
tuft of capillaries in the Malpighian 
body. Comparing their structure to 
capillaries found elsewhere in the 
body, such as those which form the 
cerebrospinal fluid and which are of 
a simple structure, he concluded that 
the capillaries in the Malpighian body 
were far too complex to simply remove 
water from the blood. Therefore he 
put forth as his opinion that all of the 
constituents of the urine were removed 
from the blood in these structures. 

€ exact process by which this 
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occurred he thought to be due to 
“secretion” by the nucleated cells 
on the capillaries, and not by the 
process of “simple exosmosis.” To 
substantiate further this theory, -he 
brought out the finding of Bowman 
that all of the blood of the renalartery 
with the exception of a small amount 
going to the capsule and a few other 
structures, flows through the Malpigh- 
ian bodies. Isaacs, however, limited 
this flow of blood through the Mal- 
pighian bodies, to “‘nearly all” as a 
result of his finding illustrated in his 
Plate 3 (Fig. 1). Because of this 
important fact that the Malpighian 
bodies recetve so much blood before 
it flows to the other structures in the 
kidney, and because the capillaries 
in these structures are so small; he 
felt that the blood was placed in a 
most advantageous position for the 
escape of the urinary constituents. 

In discussing his ideas as opposed 
to those of Bowman, Isaacs mentioned 
the following facts: that so many of 
the urinary constituents have been 
found already formed in the blood; 
that various foreign substances like 
inorganic salts, alkaloids, colors such 
as indigo, madder, Indian fig and 
alcohol, after having been introduced 
into the body, have been found in the 
urine; that he himself had taken 
potassium ferrocyanide by mouth and 
had later demonstrated its presence 
in the urine by the addition of solu- 
tions of iron salts; and that after 
having taken small quantities of ben- 
zoic acid by mouth he found “on 
microscopic examination of the urine 
that it had been changed and sepa- 
rated from the kidney under the form 
of hippuric acid.” Finally, he pointed 
out that even Bowman admitted that 
diuretics must act upon the Malpigh- 
ian body, for he says: 
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Diuretics appear to act specially upon 
the Malpighian body, and various foreign 
substances, particularly salts, which when 
introduced into the blood, pass off by the 
urine with great freedom, and exude, in all 
probability, through this bare system of 
capillaries. The structure of the Mal- 
pighian body indicates this; the escape 
also of certain morbid products, occa- 
sionally found in the urine, seems to be 
from the Malpighian tufts. I allude 


especially to sugar, albumen, and the 
red particles of the blood; the two first of. 


which would transude, while the last 
would escape only by rupture of vessels. 


In answer to this quotation from 
Bowman which appears in Isaacs’ 
first paper, he replied: 


It is then conceded, and we have every 
reason to believe, that these foreign 
substances do actually pass through the 
renal artery, and consequently through the 
Malpighian tuft or coil; and if this tuft can 
separate all the various substances above 
enumerated as having been found in the 
urine, and especially the various salts and 
urea, are we not justified in believing that 
in the performance of its normal function 
it does something more than merely sep- 
arate the water from the blood? 


Does this not display a remarkable 
logic on the part of Isaacs in interpret- 
ing his findings and formulating a 
theory of renal function? At least 
one modern author, White,’® is of the 
opinion that the glomerulus does 
- something more than act as a filter. 

It might be worth mentioning at 
this point that although Isaacs’ 
theory was somewhat similar to that 
of Ludwig,'* in that they both were 
of the opinion that the Malpighian 
bodies were the chief structures 
involved in the separation of the 
urinary constituents, he was appar- 
ently not aware of Ludwig’s publica- 
tions. Isaacs made no mention of 
Ludwig, but on the other hand, he 


indicated a wide knowledge of th 
literature of his subject from » 
anatomical point of view. 

Additional support for this theory 
Isaacs believed, was obtained fron 
the study of human kidneys from ; 
patient who had died with marke 
jaundice, and from an infant whic 
had died probably associated with ; 
very large uric-acid secretion. Th 
finding of bile salts and uric acid j 
the Malpighian bodies, although no 
absolutely confirmed, _ indicated 
according to Isaacs, that these sub 
stances were being removed from the 
blood by these structures. 

The final and most ‘important 
support for his theory Isaacs obtained 
from his experimental work om 
animals. The action of iritat 
diuretics and the ligation of the aorta 
below the origin of the renal arteries 
indicated to the author the extreme 
importance of the Malpighian bodies 
and their circulation. In a note a 
the end of his two papers he met- 
tioned that the congestion in the 
capillaries of the Malpighian bodies 
observed above, was similar to that 
observed in kidneys examined 
autopsy from patients who had died 
from suppression of urine. These 
experimental findings taken m cot 
junction with pathological pictures 
and clinical procedures in such case 
of avoiding these irritant diuretis 
and instituting measures to deplete 
the kidney circulation, were all m 
complete harmony with his views 

The most complete support or 
the rdle of Malpighian bodies 1 


elimination of the urinary constitt 
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concluded by Isaacs to mean that 
these structures were actually engaged 
in removing them from the blood. To 
Heidenhain”” has gone the credit 
for introducing dye experiments in 


| the study of the kidney. Isaacs, how- 


ever, employed this procedure seven- 
teen years before Heidenhain, and 
should therefore now assume his 
proper share of the glory associated 
with this technique. In the light of 
modern experiments which are tending 
to show more and more the impor- 
tance of the glomerulus in dye excre- 
tion, we cannot but marvel at Isaacs’ 
conclusions which were soundly drawn 
from his delicate and carefully exe- 
cuted experiments. 

Thus ends the account of the work 
of a forgotten American kidney physi- 
ologist. He lived and worked at a time 
when American men of medical science 
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were just beginning to make a name 
for themselves. The journals in which 
their researches were published were 
probably of a very limited circulation. 
Moreover, they were not, as a rule, 
given over to publications of pure 
research, but were constituted largely 
by case reports. Fortunately, some of 
the journals found their way into the 
hands of abstractors and at least in 
Schmidt’s Jabrbiicher are to be found 
abstracts and references to the original. 
Dr. Isaacs made important contribu- 
tions to the anatomy of the kidney. 
He went a step further and began 
experimental kidney function studies 
with dyes. Therefore, is it not just 
that the name of this American be 
added to those of his two contem- 
poraries, Bowman and Ludwig, to 
compose the great triumvirate in 
kidney physiology? 
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DATE OF GALEN’S BIRTH 
By JOSEPH WALSH, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA 


OMPARING Galen’s refer- 
ences to events in his life with 
well-known historical occurr- 
ences, and with the time of 

the equinox, he was born in Pergamum, 
Asia Minor, in September, 130 A.D. 

MontH OF Birt. 
tant huge work on drugs (13: 599)! he 
states that he was appointed physi- 
cian to the gladiators in Pergamum 
just as he had touched twenty-nine, 
and that the Pontifex Maximus (under 
whose jurisdiction the office came) 
assumed his duties at the autumnal 
equinox and appointed him imme- 
diately. The autumnal equinox occurs 
on September 22. His birthday was, 
therefore, in September, and almost 
surely between the twentieth and 
twenty-fourth. 

Personally, I believe Galen intended 
this statement to be taken literally, 
and that he was born on September 
twenty-second. At the time natal 
days were celebrated by everyone and 
presents were almost obligatory. His 
friend the -Pontifex Maximus know- 
ing it was his anniversary might 
readily make a point of conferring the 
honor immediately in order to have 
the pleasure of extending a birthday 
gift. 

YEAR OF BirRTH 130 A.D. In con- 
nection with his first sojourn he tells 
us he arrived in Rome at the age of 
thirty-two (18,: 347), remained three 
years (19: 15), and left after the con- 
clusion of the Parthian War (14: 648; 
622) shortly before the arrival of the 


1 The references in parentheses indicate the 
volume and page of the Kuhn edition, Galeni 
Opera Omnia, Leipzig, 1821. 


In an impor- 


Emperor Lucius Verus (14: 649), We 
learn from general history that th 
war ended late in 165, and that Lucixs 
arrived in the Capital early in 16: 
This would indicate that Galen was 
there from about March, 163 unti 
about March, 166 between the ages 
of thirty-two and a half and thirty. 
five and a half. 

Just after his discussion with Mar. 
tianos, following the illness of Eude. 
mus (cf. 14: 620 ff. and 19: 15), which 
took place (14: 614) in the middle of 
his first winter he states (19: 15) 
he was in his thirty-fourth yeu. 
In other words, in the early part 
of 164 he was past the age df 
thirty-three. 

This chronology corresponds with 
other events in his life. He was 
appointed physician to the gladiator 
just as he touched twenty-nine (Sep 
tember 159), and was appointed five 
times in succession, each appointment 
being, he definitely states (13: 600) 
for seven months. This would be 
thirty-five months, bringing his ser- 


vice up to August 162, and he left 


for Rome between this and the follow. 
ing summer. 

It also agrees with his declaration t0 
Eudemus (14: 622) two years before 
he left Rome “as soon as the revolt 
(the Parthian War) in my Fatherland 
has ceased I expect to depart from 


2 Watson, P. B. Marcus Antoninus. 
N. Y., Harper, 1884, pp. 1451. 
Merivale, C. History of the Romals. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1875, 7: 457+ 
Duruy, V. History of Rome. Trans. * 
M. M. Ripley. Bost., Estes & Lauriat, ! 
5: Sect. 2, 463. 
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Rome:” and his: absolutely unequi- 
vocal statement to Epigenes (14: 648) 
thirteen years afterwards, “ as soon as 
| understood the Parthian War was 
fished I set out immediately from 
Rome,” indicating in both instances 
*t was the conclusion of the war that 
determined his departure. It is here 
he also states unqualifiedly that he 


left before the arrival of Lucius Verus 


(14: 649) and that he is speaking of 
the Parthian War carried on by 
Vologeses (14: 647). 

The war began in 161, and before 
the end of 162 “Asia Minor lay 
defenceless with all her wealth before 
the swift cavalry of the Great King.’’? 

Caught in the midst of profound 
anatomical and physiological research, 
and forced to abandon it, at least 
temporarily, Galen took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Capital with 
the intention of returning on the 
cessation of the war. 

There is only one objection to this 
chronology. After stating in 179 (14: 
648) that he left Rome at the end of 
the Parthian War, he writes in 197 
(19: 16) that he returned to his 


| Fatherland after his first sojourn in 


Rome, at the age of thirty-seven. 
If this were early in 166, he would 
have been born (as Goulin‘ affirms) 
in September, 128. This apparent 
inconsistency, however, is easily 
explained. 

Galen eft Rome early in 166 (when 
he was thirty-five), drove hastily to 
rindisi, crossed the Adriatic and then 
proceeded leisurely through Macedo- 
ma and Thrace on foot (ta: 174), 
Visited at length Thasos, Lemnos 
(12: 171), Palestine (11: 690; 14: 8; 
12: 116) and Cyprus (14: 7; 12: 116; 
*Duruy, V. Op. cit., p. 460. 


‘Encyclopedie Méthodique 
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214-239) and voyaging around the 
coast of Asia Minor in a small boat 
(12: 203) reached Pergamum between 
September, 167 and September, 168 
(when he was thirty-seven). This 
roundabout trip from Rome to Per- 
gamum, which would require at least 
six months, and was extended by his 
leisureliness to a year and a half, was 
partly in the way of a vacation and 
partly for purposes of concealment. 
He also made it an occasion for study 
of the flora and minerals of the 
different countries. 

His sojourn in Rome represented 
three years of rather intensive work 
during which he addressed frequently 
heckling audiences so inimical that 
his life was sometimes in danger (14: 
623).° A vacation was well merited. 

In the second place enthusiastic 
philosopher friends had brought about 
the offer of an official position Galen 
was loathe to accept on account of its 
interference with the research work 
on which he was intent. To avoid the 
embarrassment of refusing he left 
Rome secretly (14: 648) and not desir- 
ous of reaching his native town too 
soon where letters could easily over- 
take him, he passed it by and went 
on to Palestine, apparently with the 
idea of visiting his friend Boethus, its 
new Governor. Eventually returning 
to Pergamum he took up again his 
research work until recalled by the 


5 His trip to Palestine is mentioned in a 
book (11: 690) published in 176. The length of 
his stay in Palestine and Cyprus issomewhat 
indicated in my recent translation entitled 
“Galen visits the Dead Sea and the Copper 
Mines of Cyprus” (Bull. Geograpb. Soc. 
Phila., 25: No. 3, 1927. 

6 Walsh, J. Galen’s discovery and promulga- 
tion of the function of the recurrent laryngeal 
nerve. ANNALS OF Mepicat History, 8: 
2, 1926; also: Walsh, J. Galen clashes with the 
medical sects at Rome. Med. Life, 35: 9, 1928. 
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Emperors to Aquileia about November, 


168. 

He made this remark that he 
returned from Rome to Pergamum at 
the age of thirty-seven, in a book 
written In 197, thirty years after the 
event. In this book he is describing 
the order in which his works were 
written, and tells us of those composed 
in Rome on this first sojourn, and then 
of the ones he found in Pergamum on 
his return from the Capital, which 
had been written by him many years 
before as a student. 

The second part of this description 
(19: 16 and 17) reads: 


On returning from Rome to my Father- 
land at the age of thirty-seven (literally 
thirty-seven years from my birth having 
been passed) I found three books which I 
had written before I went from Perga- 
mum to Smyrna to study under Pelops 

. I set about my accustomed duties, 
but shortly after received orders from the 
Emperors (Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus) at Aquileia recalling me. For it was 
their intention to move into Germany (in 
connection with another war) at the end 
of the winter.Forced by necessity I set 
out... Arriving at Aquileia I found the 
pestilence’ rag ng (in the Army Camp) 
as never before, forcing the emperors to 
flee to Rome. On the journey Lucius died, 
and Marcus Aurelius had his body car- 
ried to Rome and placed among the gods. 


Lucius Verus died at Altinum in 
January or February, 169. Galen, 
therefore, must have been sent for 
in the year 168 and apparently in the 
Summer or Fall. 

If he were sent for shortly after his 
arrival in Pergamum from Rome 
direct he would have left the Capital 
previous to September, 168 (while 

7 This epidemic, one of the most serious 
experienced by the Empire, was brought to 


Rome and its vicinity by the returning Army 
of Lucius Verus in 166. 
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he was still thirty-seven), and if} 
spent three years in Rome (19: 1 
he would have arrived there befon 
September, 165, when he was thirty. 
four. This would contradict the stat 
ments that he was thirty-two wha 
he arrived in Rome (18,:347), andthy 
he was thirty-three after he hy 
already been in Rome some tig 
(19: 15) and likewise contradict th 
book (14: 649) written to his intim 
friend Epigenes (in 179 a..) that k 
left Rome before the arrival of Lucix 
Verus from the Parthian Campaign, 
which we know was early in if 
Taking into consideration his Mace: 
donia, Thrace, Lemnos, Palestine and 
Cyprus trip sets all these contr. 
dictions at rest. 

Practical confirmation of the dated 
the visit to Cyprus is given by hs 
assertion in the work dealing wth 
copper as a drug (12: 227), wnitte 
about 196, that more or less tha 
thirty years had elapsed since ke 
visited Cyprus. 

The most cogent reason for visiting 
Palestine existed when his Roma 
friend and inspirer Flavius Boethis 
was Governor. Boethus was appointel 
to the Proconsulship and went t 
Palestine in 165. 

For about a year and a half befor 
departure he was not only hav 
Galen treat cases in his own fami 
(14: 635; 645) and enthusiastical 
talking about him to his rich a 
influential friends (14: 612), but ws 
encouraging him to write by show 


his interest, and at least once, hf 


actually paying the cost of p 
tion (14: 630). On account of -_ 
ous discussions on Plato # 

Hippocrates Galen wrote at the we 
ular request of Boethus (19: 15) 

work in six books on their m 
biological doctrines (5: 
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About the time it was finished came 
the announcement of Boethus’ ap- 
pointment to Palestine and his coming 
departure. It was evidently also about 
this time he told (2: 216) Galen that 
fearing he would forget some of the 
many things he had learned on anat- 
omy he would like him to write out 
all they had gone over together, so 
that he might have it on his journey. 

Galen joyfully consented and 
quickly wrote (2: 216) the first book 
on the “Use of the Parts” and what 
he calls “‘a comprehensive anatomy 
in two books.” 

Becoming dissatisfied with what he 
immediately after 
Boethus’ departure, Galen began some- 
thing much more pretentious. This 
he finished several months later (I 
believe in the Fall of 165), and he had 
the pleasure now of sending to the 


}Governor in his new abode a mag- 


nificent treatise, a labor of love, on 
physiological anatomy “The Use of 
the Parts” in seventeen books (2: 
217). Without Galen definitely so 
stating [ have no doubt that Boethus 
acknowledged the receipt of this work. 
Nor is it difficult to imagine that in 
this acknowledgment the cultured 
friendly Roman would courteously 
express the natural wish that they 
were together again. 

Finding himself several months 
later in a position to visit Palestine 
Galen took the opportunity only to 

over on arriving that Boethus was 


, dead. Galen’s own statement reads 


(19: 16): “Accepting these (books 
Boethus left Rome before me in sen 
to take up his governorship of Pales- 
tine, Syria, where he died.” Confident 
rom other sources that Galen visited 
alestine at this time I cannot help 
but think that he failed to learn of the 
death till after his arrival. 


DaTE oF GALEN’s BIRTH 
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YEAR OF BirTH 131 A.D. Knowing 
that he arrived in Rome in 163, but 
without knowledge of the fact that 
he was born in September, several 
authorities take his statement that 
after his thirty-second year he dwelt 
in Rome (18;: 347) and conclude that 
he was born in 131. This birth date 
could only be correct if he arrived in 
Rome after September 163, and in 
this case he would not have been in 
Rome three years when he left early 
in 166. 

YEAR OF BirtH 129 A.D. Still 
other biographers recognizing that 
he left Rome in 166, and believing 
he was thirty-seven at the time 
consider he was born in 129. If he 
remained but three years in the 
Capital this contradicts his assertions 
that after the thirty-second year he 
dwelt in Rome (181: 347) and that 
he was only thirty-three after being 
in Rome some time (19: 15). If he 
remained the five years necessary to 
make these assertions true he would 
have left Pergamum in 161, while 
we know that his official position in 
connection with the gladiators con- 
tinued until August, 162 (13: 600). 
This conclusion also ignores his visit 
to Cyprus, which he states was made 
about this time (12: 227). 

The majority of investigators place 
his birth in 130 A.pD., and this date 
can be made to correspond most 
readily with the history of the times 
and with what appear to be 
inconsistencies. 

SUGGESTION. Since 1930 represents 
a centenary anniversary of Galen’s 
birth, I would suggest a commemora- 
tion at an Autumn meeting of Medical 
Historical Societies, and particularly | 
at that meeting which occurs nearest 
his birthday, namely, September 
twenty-second. 
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This commemoration might fol- 
low the lines of the recent Harveian 
Centenary with a display of his 
voluminous works, of anatomical 
charts indicating his numerous dis- 
coveries, and of illustrations from 
the times depicting his surroundings 
and contemporaries. Further exhibits 
could include the surgical instruments 
of the age, particularly several which 
Galen himself devised or improved, 


and some of the many useful, and 


others of the many ridiculous pre- 
scriptions. Articles might be read 
explaining the different exhibits. 

Accompanying papers could be 
made interesting on his studies in 
Pergamum, Smyrna and Alexandria, 
his practice in Pergamum and Rome, 
his anatomical and physiological in- 
vestigations, and the illustrious phy- 
sicians who preceded him. 

Since he was a philosopher as well 
as a physician, even in his garb, an 


article on the philosophical 
how they conducted 
they taught, and how little they 
accomplished, would add to the in. 
terest. A sketch of the five Emperos 
of his acquaintance, and his associ. 
tion with them, especially his associa. 
tion with the saintly Marcus Aureliys 
and his son, the brutal Commody 
would not be amiss. 

The most detailed and accurat 
account of his writings and the orde 
of their succession is by Johanne 
Ilberg: Ueber die Schriftstellerei der 
Klaudios Galenos.® This work is mor 
commonly found in large public tha 
in medical libraries. The two places 
I have consulted it are the Puble 
Library in New York City and the 
University of Pennsylvania Library 
in Philadelphia. 


Rheinisch. Museum f. Philol., 44: 
oo 47: 489, 1892; 51: 165, 1896; 52: 59, 
1897. 


Coin witH OF VOLOGESES III, THE 
ParTHIAN RuLER, Wuo sy His Forcep 
GALEN FROM PERGAMUM TO THE CaPITAL, WHERE His 
REMARKABLE PHysIOLOGICAL Writincs WERE ADE- 
QUATELY PROMULGATED. (From Durvy.) 
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“\ PITIFUL, RICKETTY, GASPING, STAGGERING, 
STUTTERING TOMFOOL” 


THE MENTAL AFFLICTIONS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB 
By ROBERT L. PITFIELD, M.D. | 


PHILADELPHIA 


life of Charles Lamb that the 
novelist Thackeray, after read- 
ing a letter written by the gentle 
Elia to a brother poet Barton, pressed 
the letter to his forehead exclaiming 
as he did so, “Saint Charles.”’ There 
was little in the letter to call forth 
such an expression, nothing that the 
present day reader can discern. Lucas 
in speaking of it said: “It is not much, 
but the thoughts behind these few 
lines are not common possessions, so 
uncommon in fact that they belong 
only to sweet-souled persons or, if 
| one prefers, saints and when 
Thackeray laid the letter to his 
forehead he had full reason.”’ As far as 
the contents of the letter went, the 
sole thing that could have moved him 
| was a delightful postscript to Barton’s 
little daughter, in which among other 
things, Lamb says that her letters 
to him were so daintily written that 
she must have used the feathers of 
arobin or a wren out of which to make 
her quill pens. But Thackeray was 
thinking more of Lamb’s devotion to 
his sister Mary than any matter in 
the epistle to Barton, I am sure. 
Perhaps the best of all the many 
and varied elements that made up 
the character of Lamb, the little 
stammering clerk in an importing 
house in London, were his sweet 
amiability and his courage. Starting 
life humbly as the son of a servitor 
clerk to an old bencher in the 
Inner Temple (1775) and educated 


| is said by E. V. Lucas in his 
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in a charity school, he learned, early 
in life, to distinguish that which was 
fine and lovely from the dross and to 
follow it. 

It was this selective faculty and 
his pursuit of noble things which 
made him the famous literary man 
he became and his sweetness and his 


wit made for him fast friends of the 


greatest literary men of his day. 
His sparkling wit, generally kind, but 
sometimes oversharp, was the flux 
that made molten the affections and 
appreciations of such men as Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Hazlitt. 

The most sterling and outstanding 
trait of this little man was his unfail- 
ing devotion to his family, particularly 
to his sister Mary, who was tragically 
afflicted for nearly all of her adult 
life with a circular insanity, the first 
outburst of which resulted in the 
slaying of her darling mother. It was 
from the instant of this deed that 
Charles Lamb began to lead a life 
in a large measure circumscribed. 
It chained him to a Iong period of 
desk drudgery in a counting house. 
Ever afterwards all that he considered 
or accomplished was adapted to 
Mary’s wishes and to her physical 
and mental strength. He who could 
fly was confined to a cage-like office 


because of this tender devotion that 


has no equal in all the annals of 
literature. 

An hereditary nervous disposition 
or weakness was the lot of both 
Charles and Mary. Very early in 


| 
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Charles’ life after an unhappy love 
affair in which, as his biographers 
hint, there was parental opposition 
to a marriage of their daughter to 
Lamb, because of the taint of insanity 
in his family, Charles himself went 
mad and was confined in an asylum 
in Hoxton for six weeks. This was 
before Mary’s breakdown and when 
Charles was but twenty-one years old. 
All his days he had a nervous stutter- 


ing speech. Lucas, his biographer, says 


that the grey irises of his eyes were 
pebbled with red. No doubt these were 
stigmata of degeneration. Undoubt- 
edly some of the ugly but unknown 
factors that bring about dementia 
precox in the young lurked in his 
being all his days. The love disap- 
pointment was but the spark that 
exploded the mine. 

Lamb, ‘suddenly going mad, was 
confined until his recovery. The name 
of the private institution in which 
young Lamb was placed is not known, 
nor are the names of his medical 
attendants recorded in any of the 
accounts of Lamb’s life. In a letter 
to his boyhood friend, Coleridge, he 
writes: ““The six weeks that finished 
last year (1795) and that began this 
year, your humble servant spent very 


_agreeably in a madhouse in Hoxton 


. . . Coleridge it may convince you 
of my regard for you when I tell you 
that my head ran on you in madness, 
as much almost as another person 
[his enamorata] who I am inclined to 
think was the more immediate cause 
of my temporary phrenzey.” Southey, 
also a very good friend of Lamb, 
relates that while Lamb was insane he 
believed himself for a while to be 
young Norval in Holmes’ “‘ Douglass.” 

While he was in one of his lucid 
intervals in Hoxton he wrote a sonnet 
to Mary, It begins: 


If from my lips some angry accents fel] 
Peevish complaint or harsh reproof unkind 
"Twas but the error of a sickly mind, 


And troubled thoughts, clouding the pur 
well 


And waters clear of reason . . . 


The little man recovered his reasoy 
and returned to his toil in the South 
Sea House and to his home. Th 
essayist’s father, John Lamb, wy 
then in his dotage, his mother ws 
most of the time a serene invalid 
Both were a care to Charles and Mary, 
John Lamb, their brother, was indif. 
erent to his parents’ needs. He allowed 
Charles to take sole care and respon 
sep of his sister, when she became 
ill. | 

Mary Lamb, then thirty-two year 
old, began to exhibit signs of a seriow 
mental unrest. These signs had ap 
peared before in a minor way in thi 
sad young woman. Suddenly mn: 
paroxysm of rage one morning, she 
stabbed her gentle unsuspecting 
mother with a table knife, killing her 
instantly. This was the beginning 0 
a tragedy that she and gentle El 
were to endure. The relics of it trailed 
throughout all their days, yet it di 
not conquer them. Mary was take 
at once to an asylum. This was not 
Bethlehem. The authorities allowes 
Charles to place his sister in a private 
retreat. He promised them that ht 
would care for his sister as long & 
he lived. He kept this promise. Before 
the tragedy, when Mary exiub 
mental symptoms, a Dr. Pitcamme 
was sought but could not be found 
It is likely that if he had been sult 
moned the tragedy might have beet 

revented. 
' Coleridge, a schoolmate of on 
at Christ’s Hospital and always 
friend, wrote beautiful letter 
him which was a great comfort " 
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r chap, who was bravely facing 
fate as would have 
tossed many another man less valiant 
and reliant into the pits of despair. 
No doubt the letter of the great poet 
sustained him. One sonorous passage 
‘vitreads: “I charge you my dearest 
friend, not to dare to encourage gloom 
or despair—you are the temporary 
charer in human miseries that you 
may be an eternal partaker in the 
Divine nature.” 

Of the night that followed the 
tragedy, Lamb wrote to Coleridge: 
“I closed not my eyes in sleep that 
night, but lay without terrors and 
without despair. I have lost no sleep 
since.’ Other friends of the family 
came forward and aided the forlorn 
little group. The old man was crippled 


| and far in years and could not go 


about much if at all. He was depend- 
ent for amusement and support upon 
his son Charles who had himself just 
been released from confinement in 
Hoxton, with a mind unsteady. The 
older son, John, barely lifted a finger 
in the matter of relieving the stricken 
relatives, but insisted that Mary 
should be confined for the rest of her 
days. At the time of the murder, he 
was laid up with a disabled leg. 
_ The tender devotion of Charles and 
the good care received later in a 
private institution greatly aided in 
the recovery of Mary from this first 
of her many fits of madness which 
she was destined to experience. 
Charles speaks of the “elegant sweet 


lady in the sanitarium and her 


daughter [in Islington] whose real 
love and sympathy” helped so in 
the restoration of the sick woman. 

was so marked that Mary longed 
to be with these kindly folk. In a 
letter Lamb said, “Poor thing, only the 
other morning she was saying she knew 
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she must go to Bethlehem for life, that 
one of her brothers [John] wished it 
so.” But the weaker brother was not 
of the same mind as John. He 
developed a nobility that ever after- 
wards marked him. This young man 
had not only to care for his father, 
entertain and comfort him, but all 
day he had to slave at tasks that 
were entirely uncongenial and in a 
great measure without aim. Upon his 
return from work in the evening, 
his father insisted that he play con- 
stantly at cribbage. So, uncomplain- 
ing, the desk-frayed nervous man, 


depressed with the remembrance of 


the hideous death of his mother and 
with the great concern for his 
incarcerated sister, must sit down 
unrefreshed by food or drink to amuse 
an old father, who exacted this atten- 
tion in no very amiable spirit. This 
is a spectacle for the hero worshippers. 
Lamb but gently complained of the 
life he was compelled to live. He 
could have railed at his fate and 
deserted his feeble and _ stricken 
relatives in their trials. Not he; it 
was not in his blood. He longed for 
his books, grown so dear to him 
early in life, and for the companion- 
ship of the great men who were his 
friends, then marching forward to 
a world-wide renown. These men had 
the strength, the means and the 
leisure to work and to invent. They 
were unhampered by weak nerves, 
family distresses and the poverty 
that was Lamb’s. In this unparalleled 
devotion and turning aside from the 
delights and joys of life that so many 
young men in their early twenties 
take pleasure in, he rises to a height 
of character unknown to all of us. 

All this endears everyone to the 
lovable Elia. He could easily have 
added his consent to John’s desire that 
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Mary be locked up for life among the 
depraved dements of Bedlam. Weary 
of his old father’s peevish demeanor, 
and fretful of his company and his 
support, he could have sent the old 
man to a workhouse. He needed no 
angel of a conscience to stand with 
drawn sword barring the way to any 
such course. He had, this gifted and 
charming young man to whom the 
whole world held out “a primrose 


path of dalliance,” an overwhelming 


love and devotion that brooked no 
question as to what course he should 
take. Perhaps he learned deep lessons 
in pity for others while in the mad- 
house at Hoxton. 

Mary Lamb, in return, was ever an 
affectionate and devoted sister. She 
was able later on to supply the com- 
panionship and sympathy which his 
genius needed. 

In a letter to Coleridge in which he 
confides to him every hope and 
thought, speaking of the great load 
of irksome care suddenly thrust upon 
him (it was not only moral but finan- 
cial as well), Lamb gently murmurs 
in relating the account of the tragedy 
in which the old husband and father 
was wounded by the same knife that 
accomplished the ending of the wife 
and mother. 


God be praised, Coleridge, wonderful 
as it is to tell, I have never been otherwise 
than collected and calm even on the 
dreadful day and in the midst of the 
terrible scene I preserved tranquillity 
which a bystander may have construed 
as into indifference, a tranquillity not of 
despair; is it folly or sin in me to say that 
it was a religious principle that most 
supported me? .. . on that first evening 
my aunt was lying insensible to all 
appearances like one dying—my father 
with his poor forehead plaistered over 
from a wound he had received from a 
daughter dearly beloved by him and who 
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loved him no less dearly—m 
dead and murdered corpse 4 ou 
room—yet I was wonderfully Supported, 


Later the continues: “I had th 
whole weight of the family throm 
on me, for my brother (I speak nyt 
without tenderness for him), not ¢ 
any time disposed to care for of 
age infirmities, had now with a bad 
leg an exemption from such duties and 
I am left alone.” How the last wor 
wrings all the sympathy from ons 
heart. Was there ever a more pathetic 
scene? All except the indifferent 
brother, were supported, comforted 
and sustained by a little stuttering 
man, himself lately mad, in whos 
nervous system there was not much 
strength or endurance and whos 
emotional nature was stirred too deep 
for tears. Yet he endured it; this fine 
spiritual hero, steeled with a high 
courage against the unkindest stroke 
of fate. With a breaking heart, he 
might have melted into something 
worse than uselessness. He kept the 
sorrowing group together, fed them, 
comforted them, housed them, e- 
couraged them against want, disease 
and a great woe. Hats off to thi 
little clerk, frail but courageous, noble 
beyond most men, trembling but ever 
strong. He endured. 

Mary slowly mended and realized 
the enormity of her deed of madness. 
Lamb spoke but once of his mothers 
lack of sympathetic understandiig 
Of Mary he said: “I have now by mea 
letter that she wrote me, for tho 
see her almost’ every day, yet We 
delight to write tc cne another. 
Mary’s letter written to her brother 
is full of trust; “At midnight whet 
I happen to awaken, the nurse sleep 
ing by the side of me with the nose 
of the poor people around me, 
have no fear. The spirit of my mothet 
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seems to descend and bid me enjoy 
the life and the reason that the 
Almighty has given me.” Talfourd 
relates that ““Mary’s calm state of 
mind in relation to the tragedy con- 
tinued throughout her normal life.” 

She became a friend of the Words- 
worths and corresponded with Dorothy 
for many years. Later her mental 
strength became such that she wrote 
a book, “Mrs. Leicester’s School,” 
a story for children. She also wrote 
articles on needlework. Later Charles 
and she wrote ““Tales From Shake- 
speare,” he doing the tragedies and she 
the comedies. This book is read today, 
still having a vogue after a hundred 
years. This speaks for the ability, 
perhaps genius of two gentle people 
who were compelled to spend parts 
of their lives immured in asylums. 

One cannot read any account of 
Lamb’s life without being impressed 
with the frequency with which poor 
Mary was returned to her retreat. 
Their friends often passed them while 
on such doleful journeys, both weep- 
ing, Mary throwing up her hands 
despairingly, while Charles carried 
the straight jacket which was to 
control his beloved sister until she 
became calm again. It seems that this 
return to the asylum occurred at 
least twenty times during the essayist’s 
life; and poor Mary had to be led 
along the public streets by her heart- 
broken brother. He returned to the 
solitude of his lodgings to find what 
consolation his books and writings 
afforded. With the heavy black cloud 
always hovering over the horizon, 
ever ready to storm successfully the 
citadel of Mary’s reason and over- 
power it, he cultivated his splendid 
and sensitive mind. His tastes were 
catholic and fine. He loved old masters 
of English verse and prose, and 


delved into the writings of the old 
dramatists. By so doing he forgot 
for the time being that Mary was 
locked up and suffering the mental 
tortures that afflict the insane. His 
splendid friends (he had many) no 
doubt were an inspiration and help 
to him. There can be no doubt of 
Coleridge’s influence which must have 
been deep. Coleridge was very rell- 
gious, at that period a Unitarian and 
his views were adopted by Lamb. 
I doubt not that Lamb’s religious 
faith was a great bulwark to him in 
his early troubles. Wordsworth was 
always a friend and champion of 
Lamb. Hazlitt was also a close friend. 
This great critic’s friendship speaks 
for the wealth of Lamb’s powers and 
for the brilliancy of his wit, for, his 
fancy and judgment. 

Of Lamb’s nervous health it must 
be related that never was there any 
return of his malady or of any 
neurasthenic breakdown. His literary 
labors were of great help to him; in 
them he found solace and a delightful 
form of occupational therapy. No 
doubt they served him splendidly 
in many ways. At times he must have 
been depressed and perhaps despond- 
ent, but no jot nor tittle of this is 
recorded in his life. How much an 
Ariel-like and sparkling wit disguised 
a heart that was nigh unto breaking, 
one can only conjecture. 

Perhaps his alcoholism may be 
construed as pathological. In his time 
every gentleman got tipsy on occasion, 
and many of his circle were steady 
hard drinkers. There can be no doubt 
that he found infinite solace in the 
Hollands and hot water that he 
consumed large quantities, 
especially in congenial company. 

Lamb wrote an essay entitled 
“Confessions of a Drunkard.” It is 
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one of his best. It must of course be 
considered that he knew all about 
the matters of which he wrote. He 
was never by any means a sot, nor was 
he a slave to drink in the sense that 
De Quincey and Coleridge were to 
opium. Lucas says of the Confes- 
sions: “I am constrained to believe 
that the Confessions . .. an essay 
written by Lamb, had many true 
statements in it.” This, of course, is 
first-hand opinion. Lamb could always 
work, not only at the counting house 
but at his literary labors; no sot 
could have done so. He relates that 
he fell in with some journalists in his 
early life: “They were ‘boisterous 
spirits, sitters up of nights drunken.” 
He strove to keep burning the flame 
of his wit. He outshone his com- 
panions with his faculty for the 
fanciful. It is likely that as Lucas 
infers, “‘the constant strain to say 
something brilliant drove him to 
drink until he was enslaved of it.” 
When he fell in with the drunken 
roisterers he was but twenty-six years 
old. He was notably drunk upon 
several occasions. William James has 
put the lessening of restraint that 
alcohol gives the behavior of men ina 
very pithy way. He says that “‘Alco- 
hol says ‘yes’ to those who use it.” To 
the drudge of the counting house 
desk, coming home from his toil 
weary and frayed in spirit, alcohol 
must have said “yes” very blithely. 
It unlocked the chambers of his wit 
and made him popular wherever he 
went, his native gifts in this matter 
making him outshine all those whose 
powers were slower and heavier. He 
did not die a drunkard; all his life 
he exhibited control. Yet he indulged 
himself in public houses and at private 
parties. He must have been a delight- 
ful companion. Far better did he 


shine in the company of other Wits 
and poets than Carlyle, who Wrote 
that Lamb was a shuffling, Stuttering 
drunken, insane person. 

The essay ‘“‘Confessions” was wri. 
ten seriously. It ends with a warn 
to young men beginning to drink, of 
the peril that lies before them, |t 
was written when Lamb was thirty. 
eight vears old, and at a period in 
which he did not feel so sure of himself 
as might be. Perhaps he then thought 
that drink had a stronger hold upm 
him than it really did have. It may 
have been written as a potboiler after 
the author had been overindulging, 
There are no dreadful melodramatic 
incidents and pictures in it as there 
are in ““Ten Nights In A Bar Room.” 
He was in earnest, for he puts his own 
experience very vividly before the 
reader. Witness the advice he give 
to would-be wits in the matter of 
stimulants: 


Reader, if you are gifted with nerves 
like mine, aspire to any character but that 
of wit. When you find a tickling relish 
upon your tongue, disposing you to that 
sort of conversation, especially if you 
find a preternatural flow of ideas setting 
in upon you at the sight of a bottle and 
fresh glasses, avoid giving way to It as you 
would fly your greatest destruction ... 
Write an essay, pen a character or descrip 
tion—but not as I do with tears trickling 
down your cheeks. 


Lamb blames his wit for his failings. 
He is remorseful: witness his tears 0 
repentance; but he rises above his 
weakness. Perhaps his sister, the poot 
afflicted woman, had a strong inllv 
ence upon him, perhaps her affection 
curbed him. She was not 4 
idle woman by any means. S 
and was a mantua maker for mat 
years. Then, too, perhaps the stect 
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of his wit had less use for spurs of 


‘nas he grew older. 
Mr. Birrel in his ““Obiter Dicta” 
says in a long paragraph: 

e grows sick of such expressions as 
apes Charles Lamb” as if he was of 
Leigh Hunt’s type, perpetually borrowing 
thru the round of every man’s acquaint- 
ance... Charles Lamb earned his own 
living... paid his way . . . was the helper, 
not the helped . . . Poor Lamb, indeed! 
Poor Coleridge, robbed of his will .. . 
poor Wordsworth consumed by his own 
ego. . . poor Carlyle, with his nine 
volumes of memoirs, where he 


Lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles. 


Call these men poor, if you feel it decent 
todo so, but not Lamb who was rich in all 
that makes life valuable and memory 
sweet. But he used to get drunk. This 
explains all. 


Lucas relates that for a period of 
about five years when Lamb was in 
his early thirties he was notably 
alcoholic. This caused some discord 


between him and his sister Mary. 


Carlyle visited Lamb when he was 
more advanced in life, Lamb being 
then fifty-six while Carlyle was twenty 
years his junior. He described in 
detail all his impressions in his diary. 
All that he wrote was most unkind 
and contemptible; it reveals a brutal 
lack of sympathetic understanding on 
the part of the philosopher. The cock- 
ney can never be liked by the solemn, 
psalm-singing, porridge-supping Cal- 
Vinists of the North, nor can they be 
in turn admired by the children of 
frivolity “mostly fools,” as Carlyle 
thought Londoners. In writing about 
the manners and talk of literary men 
of the day he says: ‘‘Wearisome 
Mexpressively wearisome to me is 
that sort of clatter, it is not walking, 
(to the end of time you would not 
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advance) for these persons indeed 
have no WHITHER. It is not bounding 
frisking joy, it is dancing—a St. 
Vitus dance! Heigh ho!’ Then he 
proceeds to flay Lamb and his sister: 


Charles Lamb I sincerely believe to be, 
in a considerable degree, insane. A more 
pitiful, ricketty, gasping, staggering, stut- 
tering Tomfool I do not know. He is witty 
by denying truisms and abjuring good 
manners. His speech wiggles hither and 
thither with an incessant pitiful fluctua- 
tion, not an opinion in it ora fact or a phrase 
that you can thank him for . . . Besides he 
is a confirmed and shameless drunkard, 
asks vehemently for gin and water in stran- 
gers’ houses, tipples until he is utterly mad 
and only not thrown out of doors because 
he is too much despised for taking such 
trouble with him. Poor Lamb; Poor 
England when such a despicable abortion 
is named genius... . 


Lucas, in commenting upon this 
venomous entry in the diary, says: 
“*T like to think that the poor broken 
down cockney sized up the visitor 
in a twinkling and decided to give 
him what he merited.”’ Lucas further 
relates that at supper in which a bowl 
of Scotch porridge was placed before 
Carlyle, Lamb’s remarks upon it were 
such as to almost lead to an open 
quarrel. Lamb’s friends say that he 
was openly offensive. I agree with 
Lucas that Lamb’s marvelous intui- 
tive powers at once sensed a hostility 
toward him on Carlyle’s part, and he 
paid him back in some smarting witti- 
cisms that made Carlyle furious for 
thirty years. For a later entry in 
the “Reminiscences,” Carlyle wrote; 
““Charles and Mary Lamb came daily 
once or oftener—a very sorry pair of 
phenomena, his talk contemptibly 
small, indicating wondrous ignorance 
and shallow . . . emblem of imbecil-. 
ity, in walking, tottered, shuffled...” 
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All this venomous obliquity, writ- 
ten about a thin, nervous little cock- 
ney essayist, who was a close dear 
friend of the poet laureate of his time, 
warmly admired by Southey, sub- 
sequently also a laureate, and by 
Shelley and Hazlitt! Wordsworth 
thought so well of his literary judg- 
ment that he arranged through friends 
to have Lamb review his great poem 
Excursion” in the London mag- 
azine. All this miserable and imperfect 
sympathy by Carlyle for a gentle 
soul whom Thackeray, that astute 
observer of human values and conduct, 
dubbed “‘Saint Charles!’ 

Carlyle fuming and smarting under 
the witticisms flung at him by the 
little stuttering cockney, stated that 
he knew at least thirty Scotch farmers 
from his shire who could blow Lamb 
to the zenith when it came to match- 
ing wits. This is so extravagant that 
it only confirms the opinion of Lucas 
that the testy philosopher was much 
piqued by little Lamb. 

Perhaps the critical student of 
behavior will find much fault in the 
conduct of the poor little stuttering 
man who had constant resource to 
the gin bottle to speed up a wit until 
It was oversharp, many a time to the 
discomforture of his friends and foes. 
This tendency to overbubble with 
good and bad jokes, (always clean) 
the shuffling gait, the painfully thin 
body and legs (Lamb weighed but 
120 pounds and his legs were as thin 
as poles) his gasping breathing that 
Carlyle noted, all things he could not 
help, speak for irregularities in nerv- 
ous and mental control. 

Carlyle may have been of that 
group of intelligent and often gifted 
people who, while they never sneer at 
a man so unfortunate as to be born 
with a club foot, yet cannot endure 
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and even sneer at a man born yj 
club-footed mind. Lamb never hit 
at anybody’s infirmities; he had ty 
much tenderness. 

Once, probably when ti 
pulled Wordsworth by the pi 2 
declared him to be “a dear old Lak 
poet.” That was an irregularity thy 
only a very dear friend would bro 

In his essay on “Imperfect Syn. 
pathies,”” Lamb wrote;. “I have ber 


_all my life trying to like Scotchme 


and I have been obliged to desis 
from the experiment in despair, They 
cannot like me—in truth I knew on 
of that nature who attempted to d 
it . . . we know one another at fis 
sight. | 

Herbert Paul, an_ intimate of 
Carlyle, becoming his _literay 
executor after his death, editing his 
diary and Reminiscences, says in his 
splendid biography of J. A. Froud, 
the historian: “A few more omissions 
might have been made with advar 
tage, especially a brutal passage about 
Charles Lamb and his sister, which 
Elia’s countless admirers find hard 
to forgive.” Later the same author 
says of Carlyle, “If Carlyle’s way 0 


writing about people, for instance 


Charles Lamb (Thackeray called Sait 
Charles), is sometimes unpardonable 
if Froude had suppressed this passigt 
he would have done well.” _ 

The strict critic of behavior woul 
have stood aghast when Chars, 
while entertaining some friends 
suddenly detecting the retum 0 
Mary’s malady and fearful of 8 
scene and wishing to divert the com 
pany from observing It, 
empty teakettle on Marys 
singing the while, his heart ney 
breaking. 

Of his many witty sayings *” 
funny pranks, space will not 
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any detailed accounts; besides they 
sre too well known. One of his 
remarks is notable: speaking of his 
dear religious friend, Coleridge, whom 
he greatly loved, he said, “An 
archangel—a little damaged.”” Every- 
one knows of Coleridge’s addiction 
to opium, and of his futile attempts 
to break off the vice, for he died an 
addict. 

Lamb’s writings are always serenely 
sane. He is always a humanitarian, 
and a good deal of an egoist in a 
charming way, using himself or his 
experiences freely in his essays. 

He was always a smoker of tobacco, 
Orinoco preferred. He made many 
attempts to break off the habit. 
He wrote on ode, “Farewell to 
Tobacco;” nevertheless he always 
returned to his wicked lady of the 
weed. Once the very learned Dr. Parr, 
seeing him “puffing out smoke like 
furious enchanter,” asked him how 
he had learned to smoke at such a 
furious rate. “I toiled after it, sir, 
as some men toil after virtue.”” Writing 
to Coleridge and begging for advice 
about tobacco (for he often spent 
half the night smoking furiously as 
many as ten pipefuls, waking the 
next morning with a dizzy head 
and some depression), he concluded, 
“Maybe the truth is one pipe whole- 
some, two pipes toothsome, three 
pipes noisome, four pipes fulsome 
and five pipes quarrelsome.” 

He was religious always, and he 
was reverent. Everybody remembers 

quick remark to a company who 


Were talking about the appearances of 


certain dead notables with whom they 
were acquainted through their writings 
or deeds and whom they most desired 
to see. He exclaimed at the mention of 
- ists appearing, “We would all 

eel and kiss the hem of his garment.” 


He wrote very tender English; his 
style is ever clear and limpid. It 
lures one forward always. It is lovably 
intimate like its author, it is ever 
charming in its naivety, personal 
but never offensive or tiresome. As a 
conversationalist and as a writer Lamb 
was always an entertainer, a whiler 
away of idle hours, for he was not 
so much an instructor as a companion, 
and a sweet one at that. When he 
talked in a serious vein, he matched 
his wit and his judgment with the 
best literary minds of his time and was 
their equal. Some critics say that he 
lacked in imagination, that he could 
not soar high. He could turn from the 
high-minded to the humorous and 
trivial, to sheer nonsense and fun 
with astounding ease; and his quill 
pen was just as facile. 

Once when overbored with desk 
drudgery in the East India House, 
he came to his duties late. He marched 
straight through the office, saying 
that he had trod on the heels of a 
butcher and that the man was pur- 
suing him with a knife to kill him. 
He seemed breathless and agitated. 
Without removing his hat or making 
any pretense of remaining, he marched 
on out another door and was gone 
for the day. That was his way of 
taking a holiday without leave. 

An account of a boisterous party 
in which Lamb was a guest must be 
related because it gives a glimpse 
of the kind of fun, unbridled madcap 
fun, of which he was capable. Haydon, 
the painter, was the host, Words- 
worth, Crabb Robinson, Keats, Land- 
seer and Lamb were of the party. 
A man named Kingston, who told 
the host that he was acquainted with 
Wordsworth, also came. He was comp- 
troller of stamps in the tax office and 
by no means a literary or artistic 
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person. He had corresponded with 
Wordsworth. Haydon tells of the 
sports of the wild night. In Haydon’s 
words: 


The immortal dinner came off in my 
painting room . . . Wordsworth was in 
fine cue; we had a glorious set-to—on 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton and Virgil. 
Lamb got exceedingly merry and ex- 
quisitely funny, and his fun in the midst 
of solemn intonation of oratory was like 
the sarcasm and wit in the intervals of 
Lear’s passion. “Now,” said Lamb to 
Wordsworth, “you old Lake poet, you 
rascally poet, why do you call Voltaire 
dull?” Lamb made a speech and voted me 
(host) absent and made them drink my 
health... 

After a time the comptroller of stamps 
was introduced to Wordsworth; sitting 
down he asked the great poet, “‘Don’t you 
think, Sir, that Milton was a great 
genius?” Keats looked at me, Words- 
worth looked at the comptroller, Lamb 
who was dozing by the fire, turned round 
and said, “Pray, Sir, did you say that 
Milton was a great genius?” “No, Sir, I 


‘asked Mr. Wordsworth if he were not.” 


“Oh,” said Lamb, “then you are a silly 
fellow.” | Wordsworth remonstrated, 
“Charles, my dear Charles.” Perfectly 
unconscious of any confusion Lamb sat 
by the fire again. 

Again the comptroller, after an awful 
pause, asked Wordsworth, “Don’t you 
think Newton a great genius?” I could 
not stand it any longer, Keats put his 
head in a book, .. . Lamb got up and tak- 
ing a candle said, “Sir, will you allow me 
to look at your phrenological develop- 
ment?” He turned his back on the poor 
man and at every question of the comp- 
troller, he chanted... 

Diddle diddle dumkins my son John, 
Went to bed with his breeches on. 

This he repeated over and over to every 
remark that the blundering comptroller 
made, until the other guests took him 
away and locked him in the painting 
room. 


In Amy Lowell’s life of Keats, thy 
party is spoken of as truly Elizabeth 

We must not omit to mention tha 
Lamb had a love affair later in Ih 
It was his great delight to go to th 
theater whenever an actress nang 
Kelly was on the boards. She was; 
friend of the Lambs and often sq 
them “bones” or passes (bone coin 
She was ever so friendly and cham. 
ingly sprightly that Lamb fell in lov 
with the clever woman. He wrote: 
note to her declaring his passion ani 
on the same day received a reply fron 
his enamorata, declining his hand 
Miss Kelly said in her very amiabh 
letter that she had set her heart upm 
another man. “Thus,” says Luca 
“the little drama of a day was over” 
Miss Kelly, a woman with a “divinely 
plain face,”’ may have had in mind th 
unstable mental state of Mary Lam). 
Charles took this disappointment ven 
calmly and bravely. His letters t 
Miss Kelly are charming. 

In his sixtieth year Lamb wi 
wounded by a fall upon a stone whik 
out walking. Erysipelas soon set i 
and he died. His passing was, as le 
lived, peaceful and gentle. _ 

The latter part of his life ws 
sweetened because the company ln 
which he had slaved for so many yea! 
pensioned him handsomely, gig 
him what he longed for, “a few yeas 
between the desk and the grave 
Lamb left a legacy to his saith 
his dearly beloved, of £2000, «vt 
mindful of the comfort and supp 
of her whom he had loved best, & 
to whom he had devoted so many ‘ 
hours. He could not 
impoverished and in want, nd” 
He had not lived that way. After : 
death the company continues 
pension to Mary, who surviv ba 
brother by ten years. She was 
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eleven years before him. Thus was the 
end of a perfect man. ae 

Lamb left after him two series of 
Essays of Elia which still delight the 
minds of the lovers of good literature 
and will always be read, and a few 


S worthwhile poems that can be found 


in all of the best anthologies today. 
He wrote an unsuccessful play “John 
Woodville” and he saw the production 
of another that was shortlived. 

There can be no doubt of the moral 
worth of this little man. It was only 
the evidence of a young country-bred 
philosopher from a bleak shire in 
Scotland that seriously impugned it. 
This critic had his faults. Froude 
records that his wife, Jenny, bore 
certain blue marks upon her wrists 
after quarrels with her testy husband. 
The only blue marks that appeared 
on Mary’s wrists were made by the 
straight jacket. It is not necessary 
to continue an ugly parallel any far- 
ther. Froude has told of another 
disability of Carlyle’s that it is not 
well to discuss in public. Both were 
eminent men, both saw the beauty 
and the duties of life plainly, but from 
different viewpoints, as they had been 
reared. The outstanding moral feat 
of Lamb was his unceasing devotion 
to his afflicted sister. 
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Wordsworth wrote a long poem for 


Lamb’s tomb, for the stuttering Tom- 
fool. It commends his brotherly care. 
It begins: 


To a good man of most dear memory, 
This stone is sacred . . . 


ELIA 


Across the English meadows sweet, 
Across the smiling sunset land, 

I see them walk with faltering feet, 
Brother and sister, hand in hand. 


They know the hour of parting nigh, 
They pass into the dying day, 

And, lo! against the sunset sky 
Looms up the madhouse gaunt and gray. 


He keeps the lonely lamp aglow, 
While old loves whisper in the air 
Of unforgotten long ago 
Before his heart had known despair. . 


He waits till she may come once more 
From out the darkness to his side, 
To share the changeless love of yore 


When all the old, old loves have died. 


Between me and this gentle book, 
Shining with humor rich and quaint, 

The sad scene rises, and I look © 
Upon a jester—or a saint. 


I lift my eyes, still brimming o’er 

With love and laughter—and there falls 
Across the page forever more, 

The shadow of the madhouse wails! 


E. J. McPHELIM 
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SOME DISEASES OF ANCIENT MAN 
By JOSEPH L. MILLER, M.D. 
CHICAGO 


REVIOUS to the advent of 

artificial mummification, 
about 3000 B.c., bodies buried 
in the dry sands of Egypt and 
Nubia were so well preserved that 
good microscopical sections have been 
made of the various tissues and 
organs. 

G. Elliot Smith,' the English anato- 
mist, states that about 30,000 mum- 
mies, extending over a period of 6000 
years, have been examined. Advan- 
tage has been taken of this opportu- 
nity to study human paleopathology. 

Roy L. Moody,? formerly of the 
University of Illinois, has made an 
exhaustive study of paleopathology, 
based in part upon his observations on 
fossil animal remains. 

Sir Marc A. Ruffer,* born in France 
but educated in England, who spent 
most of his life in Egypt, not only 
studied gross pathology in mummies, 
but was further able, by means of a 
technique he devised, to make good 
microscopical sections of skin, liver, 
kidney and lung; muscle sections show 
beautifully the-cross striation of the 
fibers. Calcification of arteries could be 
clearly demonstrated. He was even 
able to show bacteria in the tissues, 
which he believes gained access to the 
body previous to mummification. 

In addition to the Egyptian studies, 
some work has been done on Peruvian 
mummies by Warren R. Dawson‘ and 
H. U. Williams.’ These mummies are 
of comparatively recent date, about 
700 A.D. 

A further source of information has 
been a study of skeletons of pre- 


Columbian mounds, for which we ar 
especially indebted to Ales Hrdlick 
now of the Smithsonian Institution 
It is apparent that eviden 
gathered by these methods must cove 
a limited field. It enables us, however 
to determine the presence of diseass 
involving the osseous system: x 
rickets, tuberculosis, 
caries, gout, leprosy, syphilis, oste. 
arthritis, fractures and bone tumor. 
Biliary and urinary calculi were wel 
preserved as were calcified arteries 
Breasted says it is now definitely 
determined that civilization first aros 
in Egypt, spreading to contiguous 
regions of Northeastern Africa and 
across to the adjacent Southwestem 
Asia and later to Southeastem 
Europe. The invention of alphabeticd 
writing originated in the Orient, and 
this made possible the recording d 
events with a considerable degree 
accuracy. 
As Egypt was the cradle of civ 
lization, a study of its ancient remails 
some of them 6000 to 8000 years lt, 
offers an opportunity to observe dis 
ease of earliest civilized man. The 
very large numbers of mummiltt 
bodies or well preserved skeleton 
make it possible to determine 1 
only the presence but the prevalent 
of certain diseases, evidences of which 
have withstood the ravages of time 
During this period Greek civilize 
tion was unknown. The first ov 
lization of Southeastern Europe ™® 
oriental, having its origin 
finally to be replaced by G s 
culture. As we will see, pr 
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Christian Era, certain diseases such 
as gout, bladder stones and malignant 
tumors were not uncommon In Greece, 
but did not appear in Egypt until 
centuries later. Why this early appear- 
ance in Greece, we cannot explain, but 
probably the manner of living and 
climate played a rdle. 

Egyptian literature throws little 
light on the origin and purpose of 
mummification. It was probably an 
effort to maintain the body of a dead 
king in approximately its normal 
state, so that he might maintain his 
existence indefinitely, thus attaining 
immortality. However, even in the 
beginning, mummification was not 
confined to kings, but became a 
method of burial first of the aris- 
tocracy and finally of the common 
people. By the beginning of the Chris- 
tian Era, it became almost universal 
| among the Egyptians. In fact, it was 
not confined to Egypt but spread over 
Northwestern Africa and across to 
the Canary Islands. Eastward it 
traveled to India, Ceylon and even- 
tually to Central America and Peru. 

Previous to the first Dynasty, or 
approximately at 3500 B.c., the Egyp- 
tian dead were loosely wrapped in 
Inen or skins and placed in shallow 
graves in the desert sand. The heat 
and dryness of the climate desiccated 
the body leading to a natural mum- 
mification. It is not improbable that 
this led to efforts at improving on 
nature's methods. 

Beginning at this early period, 
artificial mummification reached its 
greatest perfection during the twenty- 
rst Dynasty, goo B.c. Following this, 
It declined but still lingered in certain 
parts of Egypt and Nubia long after 
the beginning of the Christian Era. 
Little is known of the actual tech- 
nique of mummification, as the proc- 
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ess was secret and passed from 
father to son. The expense of the 
procedure depended upon the means 
of the family; and three methods, 
from a cost standpoint, have been 
reported. 

The first method required seventy 
days and cost about $1200. Probably 
a considerable part of this time was 
devoted to dehydrating the body. 
The method of desiccation is not 
known, but probably sunlight or a 
slow fire. 

The second method was relatively 
simple. The intestinal tract was 
cleansed and cedar oil was injected 
per rectum. The body was then soaked 
in crude sodium carbonate for a 
prescribed number of days after which 
the cedar oil was allowed to eseape 
from the bowel. The body was then 
desiccated and the process was 
complete. 

The third method was very inexpen- 
sive, as It consisted merely of washing 
out the intestinal tract and placing 
the body in a carbonate of sodium 
bath for thirty days; followed by 
desiccation for forty days. 

The first method was more elabo- 
rate. By means of an iron hook the 
brain was withdrawn through the 
nostril; following this the cranial 
cavity was flushed out with a caustic 
solution. An incision was then made in 
the lower left quadrant of the abdo- 
men. The intestines, liver and spleen, 
but not the kidneys, were removed 
and cleansed. The lungs were then 
removed by passing the hand up 
through the diaphragm, but the heart 
was usually left in place. 

The body cavities were carefully 
cleansed with palm wine, following 
which they were filled with pounded 
myrrh, cassia or other perfumed gums. 
The removed viscera were cleansed 


= 
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and embalmed and then either 
wrapped separately in linen or rags 
and placed in the abdominal cavity or 
placed in canopic jars which in turn 
were placed in a box to be buried with 
the body. 

After the abdominal cavity had 
been packed the incision was closed 
and the body placed in a bath of crude 
sodium carbonate, where it remained 
not more than thirty days. At the end 
of this period the skin was largely 
macerated. The body was then desic- 
cated in the sun or over a slow fire. 
The embalming process was completed 
by wrapping the body in strips of 
linen soaked in gum. 

According to Dawson, up to the 
sixteenth century, B.c., the brain was 


not removed. The methods above 


described, taken from Herodotus, were 
not by any means the only processes 
of embalming. At times, both abdomi- 
nal and thoracic viscera were removed 


through the anus. 


As stated previously, embalming 
reached its highest stage of develop- 
ment about goo B.c. An effort was 
made at this time to give the body a 
lifelike appearance. Packing was intro- 
duced under the skin to round out the 
form. The cheeks were filled out by 
stuffing the mouth with sawdust, 
linen soaked in resin, butter or even 
clay. The legs and arms were packed 
by making incisions through the skin 
or through the abdominal incision. 
When the entire body was brought to 
lifelike dimensions, it was painted red 
in order to give it a lifelike appear- 
ance. Artificial eyes were placed in the 
sockets. Not infrequently, the artifi- 
cial eye was an onion, or where expense 
was not considered, a white stone with 
black inset. | 

Moodie found bacteria in fossil 


algae deposits, the oldest fossil-bearing. 


rocks in North America. He observe 
evidence of infection in the regions of 
bone injuries in the oldest skeletal 
fossil remains. He has also calli 
attention to a very Interesting obser. 
vation of Cockerell who discovered th 
fossil remains of several species of the 
tsetse fly in the Florissant shales i 
Colorado. This fly at present acts as; 
carrier of Trypanosomeae from sick 
to well animals and to man and js 
responsible for the African sleepin 
sickness. Moodie suggests the possibk 
role such infections might have played 
in the disappearance of certain specie 
of mammals. 

Moodie has also called attention t 
the great frequency of osteoarthritis 
especially in the spine, in prehistore 
mammals. It is present in the 
dinosaurs that lived 100,000,000 years 
ago. The Egyptian crocodiles of the 
Miocene Period, 15,000,000 years ag0, 
may well have suffered from lumbago 
The cave-bear, the American came 
and the saber-toothed cat, judgim 
from their bones, were harassed with 
pains of osteoarthritis. 

OsTEOARTHRITIS IN Man. Osteo 
arthritis of the spine is the mos 
ancient disease of which we have any 
record. It was present in the uppt 
end of the femur in the oldest hum 
remains, namely the skeleton @ 
Pithecanthropus erectus, exhumed m 
Java and estimated to be 500,00 
years old. It was found in the Neat 
derthal man, dating back perhap 
25,000 years. 

The oldest Egyptian remains revel 
the great frequency of ost ; 
aoalale of the spine. Ruffer foundt 
in 40 per cent of the predynast 
skeletons, and in one Pp 
cemetery in Nubia practically evey 
adult gave evidence of this _— 
It was found with equal frequen¢y 
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both sexes. The soldiers of Alexander 
the Great and the ladies of pleasure 
who accompanied them were equally 
afflicted. | 

The skeletons in our pre-Columbian 
mounds indicate that osteoarthritis 
of the spine was very prevalent in the 
American Indians or their forbears. 
Hrdlitka® found evidence of it in 
50 per cent of the skeletons exhumed 
fom mounds in Louisiana and 
Arkansas. Osteoarthritis of the ex- 
tremities, judging from reports, was 
extremely rare. 

In one group of the Third Dynasty, 
25 per cent of the bodies showed 
evidence of sacroiliac arthritis, and 
complete ankylosis was not infre- 
quent. The hip joint came next in 
frequency, but on the whole was only 
infrequently involved. 

ARTERIOSCLEROSIS. The aorta and 
arteries of the lung and the extremities 
were well preserved. in both natural 
and artificial mummified bodies. They 
furnish abundant evidence that 8000 
years ago arteriosclerosis of the pres- 
ent-day type was common among the 
Egyptians. The form with calcifica- 
tions was the only type sufficiently 
well preserved ‘to permit of careful 
study. This is the usual form of 
arterial change found in the aged. 
As the Egyptians did not use tobacco 
or strong alcoholics and syphilis was 
unknown, these as factors could be 
ruled out. Whether the hyperplastic 
arterial change found with hyper- 
| tension was prevalent is not recorded. 

Ruffer, by placing these arteries in a 
Softening solution of alcohol and 

lum carbonate and then hardening 
them in alcohol, was able to secure 
some excellent microscopical sections. 
me specimen slides came from the 


earst Collection, dating back 6000 
to 8000 years, 
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From this same collection he 
obtained satisfactory sections of skin, 
lung, liver and kidney, the nuclei 
sufficiently preserved to take the stain. 
In a mummy of a later date there was 
evidence of consolidation of a lower 
lobe of the lung; the alveoli were 
filled with an exudate and he reports 
that he was able to demonstrate 
Gram-positive diplococci. 

Pott’s Disease. Only one clear- 
cut case of tuberculosis of the spine 
was found in the examination of about 
30,000 mummies. This particular 
specimen was carefully studied by 
Sudhoff, the German medical histo- 
rian. The mummy was that of a young 
person, a priest of Ammon of a period 
about 100 B.c. The lower dorsal and 
upper lumbar vertebrae were involved 
and there was a right-sided psoas 
abscess. Moodie refers to a second 
case described by Bartels, on a skele- 
ton dating back to about 5000 B.c. 
It is a question, however, whether this 
deformity of the spine is tuberculous 
or of other origin. Years ago, many 
mummies with marked osteoarthritis 
of the spine were considered tuber- 
culous. Hrdli¢ka, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, states that he has never 
seen tuberculosis of the spine in the 
skeletons from Indian mounds. He has 
found in these mounds clay images 
depicting the characteristic deformity 
of Pott’s disease and there is a collec- 
tion of such images in the Peabody 
Museum at Harvard. In a recent 
communication Hugh J. Means? 
reports 2 cases of Pott’s disease in five 
hundred skeletons removed from Ohio 
mounds. 

PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS. The 
evidence in regard to the absence 
of pulmonary tuberculosis is not con- 
vincing. The lungs were not suffi- 
ciently well preserved to permit of 


| 

| 
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careful study. We may presume, if 
adhesive pleuritis were present, the 
‘removal of the lungs would leave 
fragments adherent to the pleural 
cavity. Ruffer reports only 1 instance 
of this character and it was his 
opinion that this patient had pneu- 
monia. He states, however, that in 


Later Coptic bodies dating to 500 B.c. 


where the lungs had not been 
removed, apical adhesions were not 
infrequent. 

F. Wood Jones* was unable in 
6000 bodies to find any evidence of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and expresses 
the opinion that it was not present in 
Nubia at this early date. 

Rickets. It is very interesting to 
know that rickets was unknown in 
ancient Egypt, at least in man. 
Hrdli¢tka, in his careful study of 
ancient remains in North and South 
America, has never seen any evidence 
of this disease. Moodie reports evi- 
dence of rickets in prehistoric mam- 
mals. In Egypt, a dead man’s pets 
were embalmed and placed in his 
grave; and evidence of rickets has 
been found in mummified apes. It is 
not improbable that the absence of 
large cities and the almost perpetual 
sunshine of Egypt account for the 
absence of rickets. 

Leprosy. Biblical history would 
lead us to believe that leprosy was a 
very ancient disease. It has been 
claimed, however, that the Hebrew 
word translated as leprosy was a 
general term for a communicable dis- 
ease. A. Sachs® has recently expressed 
the view that biblical leprosy was 
a form of elephantiasis. It is generally 
accepted that the term Arabian 
leprosy is synonymous with elephan- 
tiasis. In all the remains studied in 
Egypt and Nubia no evidence was 
found that leprosy existed previous 
to the early Christian era or about 
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600 It is highly improbable 
account of bone involvement that th 
disease could have been Overlooked 
The question arises as to whethe 
leprosy was prevalent at an early 
period in Greece. Hippocrates refer 
very briefly to leprosy, and consider 
it curable especially in children, Gale 
claimed that the Greek word used }y 
Hippocrates did not mean lepros 
but elephantiasis. 

SYPHILIS. The origin of syphilis 
still a mooted question Sudhof" 
who by the way denies its American 
origin, recently collected the earlies 
printed literature on this subject 
The first paper was published in 149; 

Syphilis was discussed at the diet of 
Worms"! in March, 1495 where it was 
considered as a new sign of divin 
wrath. In August of the same year a 
imperial edict was drawn up and widely 
circulated notifying the municpil 
authorities of this terrible new disease 
and ordering them to banish syphi- 
itics from the city. 

The first authentic evidence d 
syphilis in the British Isles is cot- 
tained in an edict! issued by the 


Council of the borough of Aberdee, & 


April 21, 1497, calling attention toths 


new disease and the best method d | 


controlling it. 
Fracastorius,!* both scientist an 
poet, in his famous poem, “Syphli 
or a Poetical History of the French 
Disease” published about 13) 
believes it had a dual origin, arsilp 
independently in America 
southern Europe. He, however, P 
the time of its origin in Europ 
shortly after Columbus’ return from 
his first voyage to the West Indies, 
March 4, 1493. In regard to ® 
presence in America, he makes 
ent: 
following statem 
fousd 


Yet where the restless ocean finds its 
The world so lately by the Spanish 
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Beneath this pest the wretched natives groan 
In every nation there and always known 
Such dire effects depend upon a clime 

On varying skies and long revolving time 

The temper of the air, the plague brought forth 
The soil itself disposed for such a birth. 


Just recently some interesting new 
light has been thrown on this subject 
by Montejo and Robledo™ who have 
studied some old manuscripts of 
Spanish historians and scientists, most 


of whom were contemporaries of 
Columbus. One of these writers relates 


that Columbus’ sailors suffered from 
bubas which they contracted from the 
Indian women. Montejo believes that 
the bubas here referred to was 
synonymous with syphilis. Upon this 
point, however, there is considerable 
difference of opinion. The historian 
further relates that from this source 
the disease was spread throughout 
Europe, largely by the soldiers of 
Charles vir. He also calls attention 
to the Indians’ use of guaiac in the 
treatment of this disease, an agent 
employed in Europe for 200 years 
following this, in the treatment of 
syphilis. 

Another writer of this period spent 
several years in tropical America. 
He refers to the Spaniards suffering 
from bubas contracted from the 
Indian women, in whom the disease 
caused very little trouble, although 
it was very severe in the Spaniards. 
The writer states that this disease 
had been present among the Indians 
long before the appearance of the 

istians. 

Another writer of this period relates 
that syphilis appeared in Barcelona 
in 1493. Columbus landed at Palos, 
March 4th, 1493. The Spanish sov- 
freign was in Barcelona and at her 
request Columbus journeyed there 
with some of his officers and the 
Indians he had brought with him. 
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The outbreak of syphilis occurred 
shortly after this. This same authority 
claims that the pilot of the Pinta had 
syphilis. This ship was separated from 
the Nina and landed at Bayonne in 
Spain. 

There is considerable evidence that 
syphilis was disseminated throughout 
Europe and the British Isles following 
the Siege of Naples in 1495. The 
nondescript and mercenary army of 
Charles vi11, composed of soldiers of 
fortune from various parts of Europe, 
is reported to have contracted the 
disease during the Siege from some 
ladies of pleasure accompanying the 
Spanish army. The disbanded army 
is supposed to have spread the disease 
throughout Europe. 

A careful study of Egyptian .and 
Nubian remains has failed to show 
evidence of syphilis. Ruffer made a 


special study of the skeletons of 
‘Alexander’s army, buried near Alex- 


andria, with negative results. 

If syphilis could be demonstrated 
in pre-Columbian remains in America 
it would furnish excellent evidence of 
its origin in this country. Ales 
Hrdlitka, the recognized authority on 
American paleopathology, following 
an inquiry has written me as follows: 
“Pre-Columbian syphilis is still a 
mooted question. We have to this 
moment no positive proof of it. I 
know of no positive sign by which, 
especially in the earliest stages, a 
non-syphilitic inflammation of the 
periosteum or the bone can be told 
from syphilitic.” | 

Recently, Means’ has reported the 
presence of syphilis in two skeletons 
from mounds in Ohio. If this can be 
definitely confirmed, the discovery is 
significant, especially if it can be 
shown that these bones are pre- 
Columbian. 

Gout.. Gout was not unusual in 
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Greece at the time of Hippocrates." 
Probably the Egyptians, on account 
of their manner of living, escaped this 
painful malady. They used wine 
rather freely, but no distilled liquor. 
While reputed to be temperate in the 
use of alcohol, drawings on tombs 
suggest that they occasionally imbibed 
freely. No evidence of gout has been 
found in Egyptian and Nubian 
remains previous to the Christian 
Era. Only once has gout been found in 
an Egyptian tomb. This subject was an 
old man, a foreign Christian, who had 
migrated to Egypt. The deposits in 
the great toe were well preserved and 
chemically shown to be urates. The 
same skeleton showed evidence of 
marked osteoarthritis. 

MALIGNANT GrowTus. Rufler and 
Willmore’ have studied in detail a 
tumor of the innominate bone, found 
in the catacombs at Alexandria, dat- 
ing to about 300 a.p. It was impossible, 
on account of the condition of the 
bone, to make a microscopical exam- 
ination. He ventures the opinion, 
however, that it was probably an 
osteosarcoma. Elliott Smith refers to 
an osteosarcoma of the femur and 
another of the humerus, from a much 
earlier period, 2700 B.c. Ruffer does 
not mention these two cases, and no 
details could be found in regard to 
correctness of the diagnosis. If we 
accept only Ruffer’s case, sarcoma 
dates to about 300 a.D. 

Prof. J. H. Breasted” states that 
the word “‘karkinoma”’ (referring to a 
tumor of the breast) first appears in 
the later Christian documents in 
Egypt. This is in accord with Elliot 
Smith’s report that carcinoma was 
first found in Egyptian remains of a 
relatively late date, 300 a.p. This 
particular case was a carcinoma of the 
nasopharynx. Cancer in Greece was 
recognized at a much earlier date, as 
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Hippocrates discusses the treatment 
of this disease. nn 
DEFORMITIES. There is One instance 
of cleft palate’® and several of ch 
foot, including one of the Pharack 
Dwarfism was common. Dwarls wee 


favorite house pets of the ancies 


Egyptians. The smaller the individual 
the higher the price. It is claimed thy 
artificial dwarfism was practiced, th 
child being placed in a frame ty 
prevent its growth. If we are to believ 
the historians, some of these dwar 
were exceedingly small, as for instance 
a dwarf who had to ballast himsef 
in order to prevent being carrel 
away by the wind. Warren R. Dar. 
son'*—has discussed these dwarfs and 
believes many of them were Africa 
pigmies. 

APPENDICITIS. A mummy of: 
period about 300 a.D. was thought t 
have suffered from appendicitis.” Thi 
diagnosis was based on the presencedl 
adhesions in the cecal region. 

Mastorpitis. Evidences of ma 
toid disease were common in both 
Egypt and Nubia.” 

BatpNess. This was frequentl 
found in men and not infrequently 1 
women. Many of the mummies hat 
wigs. In a few cases, the eggs of le 
were found adhering to the hat. 
Rameses 11 had blackheads on bi 
forehead. 

Circumcision. According to Ru! 
fer, circumcision was practically ut 
versal and was probably performed 
at puberty. Boys under eleven year 
had not been circumcised. 

Urinary In an exit 
ination of about 30,000 bodies, bladde 
stone was found in only two, yest 
in a boy of the pre-Dynastic pet : 
the other in a priest of Ammon ° 
about 1000 B.c. One of these cale 
a uric acid center with a phosphat 
shell. Only two instances of ™ 
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calculi have been reported. One of 
these stones, described in detail by 
G. Shattock?? was composed of 
oxalate and calcium phosphate. Ruffer 
demonstrated calcified eggs of Bilhar- 
sia in the kidneys of two mummies of 
the Twentieth Dynasty, 1200 B.C. 
At the time of Hippocrates, bladder 
stone was prevalent in Greece and in 
some unexplained manner was very 
rare in Egypt. C. D. Williams’ 
reports finding a bladder stone in the 
pelvis of a mummy taken from a bas- 
ket maker’s grave in Arizona and 
dating back at least 3000 years. 

Gat Stones. These were found 
only once and were well preserved.” 
We may infer from this that chole- 
lithiasis was exceedingly rare among 
the ancient Egyptians and Nubians. 

DentaL Caries. Elliot Smith 
reports that in 500 skeletons, chiefly 
of aristocrats, in the Hearst Collec- 
tion, dating probably to 6000 B.c., 
dental caries and alveolar abscesses 
were found very frequently. On the 
other hand, F. Wood Jones” says that 
dental caries were exceedingly rare 
among the common people in pre- 
Dynastic times both in Egypt and 
Nubia, becoming more frequent as we 
approach the Christian Era. This he 
ascribes to the coarse foods. He further 
states that long after dental caries 

ame prevalent among the aristo- 
crats the poor people had good teeth. 
The coarse meal was apparently often 
mixed with sand from the threshing 
floor or from the stones used in grind- 
ing. It is difficult to explain, on the 
basis of coarse foods alone, the wearing 
down of teeth, even in young people, 
to the pulp, giving rise to root diseases 
without apparent dental caries. Jones 
calls attention to the splendid teeth 
of the Nubians, and the great prev- 
alence of osteoarthritis. 


ere Is no evidence of the practice 
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of dentistry. Not a cavity was plugged. 
In a mummy of about 200 4.D., In an 
Egyptian tomb, a number of teeth 
were found bound together with gold 
wire. Ruffer expresses the opinion that 
these were decorative rather than 
useful. 

Bene Van Ripper® relates that 
the Mayas of Central American and 
Peru were the first to make inlays in 
teeth. These inlays were of various 
colored stones and were used for the 
same purpose as the modern lip stick. 
Nothing resembling a tooth brush has 
been found in an Egyptian tomb. 

PyoRRHEA. A common disease was 
pyorrhea, and it was found in some 
of the fossil remains of man in France. 

The Edwin Smith papyrus gives 
the impression that the early Egyp- 
tians had considerable knowledge of 
surgery. A study of mummies fails to 
support this view. The use of splints is 
the only evidence of surgical practice. 

TREPHINING. Throughout Europe 
trephining had been practiced except- 
ing in Greece and Rome, at a very 
early period, 5000 B.c. There is no 
evidence that the Egyptians were 
familiar with this operation. Skulls 
have been found in France with three 
trephine openings, the operations hav- 
ing been performed during life. The 
purpose of the operations is unex- 
plained. All the openings were in the 
parietal region and the edges were 
beveled. Probably the operation was 
performed by scraping with a sharp 
flint. Judging from drawings, the 
method of procedure was for the 
barber-surgeon to sit on a stool with 
the patient kneeling in front of him. 
The surgeon’s left arm encircled the 
head to hold it firm. He then pro- 
ceeded to make an opening by scrap- 
ing with a sharp flint. 

SPLINTS. Ata very early period, at 
least, 3000 B.c., splints were used in 
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fractures. The limb was first wrapped 
with several layers of bandages. The 
splinting material was the mid-rib of 
the palm leaf. After these were in 
place another layer of bandages, and 
in some instances strips of wood, were 
placed along the limb and held in place 
by strong cords. Fractures were fre- 
quent in workmen employed in build- 
ing the temples and _pyraniids. 
Breasted states that in 5000 or 6000 
bodies exhumed near the pyramids 9 
per cent showed fractures. Jones, in 
one season’s work in Nubia, found 160 
fractures: clavicle 20; femur 20; fore- 
arm 50; face 12; skull 5. He reports 
that great skill had been displayed in 
setting the bones as the final results in 
most instances were good. 
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THe Mouse. Not infrequently 
body of a skinned mouse was found) 
the stomach of a mummy of a chil 
Some of these dated back to 4oo0a¢ 
Warren R. Dawson” has written ; 
very interesting account of the mous 
in medicine. The Egyptians believes 
in the spontaneous generation of th 
mouse from the Nile mud. Pliny refer 
to the mouse as “a giver of lif’ 
and recommends its ashes in earache 
baldness, and also to be rubbed on the 
teeth to sweeten the breath. 0h 
account of its supposed magical origi, 
the mouse was used as a last resort in 
severe illnesses of children. Faith inits 
curative powers still survives, for 
Dawson relates that mouse broth i 


still used in England for bed-wetting 
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COPY OF JENNER NOTE BOOK 
Edited by LE ROY CRUMMER, M.D. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


(Sometime since, a portion of the material 
used by Baron in preparing his “Life of Jenner” 
came into my hands. There was an almost 
complete set of autographed first editions of 
Jenner’s works, including copies of the two 
rare printed circulars used by Jenner to ex- 
plain his methods of vaccine inoculations; 
one of the circular letters was extended by a 
page and a half of observations on the success 
of vaccination in Jenner’s handwriting. The 
rare first Latin translation, Vindobonae 
(Vienna) 1799, was also included. An unused 
original drawing by Sharp, showing accidental 
inoculation of cowpox on the little finger of 
the milkmaid, was laid in. There were also 
copies of thirty of Jenner’s letters, many of 
them used for quotation in the Life. When 
illegible words were found, the copist clipped 
these words from the original and pasted them 
on the copy. Finally, there was the note 
book, which seemed worth publication, as it 
gives a view of the range of Jenner’s interests, 
many of which extended far beyond the 
medical horizon. LeR. C.] 


RAGMENTS, Quotations, 

etc. etc. found in_ pocket 

books and on_ detached 

scraps of paper belonging to 
Dr. Jenner. These were chiefly written 
in pencil by the Doctor when he 
travelled alone in his carriage. 

Wm. Davies 
(nephew to Dr. E. Jenner). 


Whatever has proceeded from the 
Deity, (and all nature is the work of his 
hands) is perfect according to the prin- 
ciple on which it is formed. How often do 
we say “this is bad weather—too much 
rain has fallen this month—the frost has 

€n too long, too severe season.” But 
this cannot be. The weather may be 
inconvenient for the designs of man, but 
— always be in harmony with the 

‘signs of God, who has not only this 


planet, our Earth, to manage, but the 
universe. 

The whole creation is the work of 
God’s hands. It cannot manage itself. 
Man cannot manage it, therefore, God 
is the manager. Everything then that is 
must of necessity be right though it often 
appears to the erring eye of man wrong. 

It is next to impossible that a machine 
of such immense magnitude as to extend 
it’s movements over the globe, and 
(unlike that machinery which increas- 
ingly moves) at the fiat of the Almighty, 
being built with human hands, can inces- 
santly be in motion without the creaking 
of a wheel, and therefore some small por- 
tion failing, from— 

For all we know the orbs we behold 
apparently moving over our heads, and 
which we call sun & planets, may be, 
in comparison with other orbs, no more 
than microscopic atoms. 

During sleep, the mind is totaly 
unconscious of it’s own existence, so that 
for the time being, it is in a state of 
annihilation. 

God is our Master—we are his servants 
and move by his impulse & feel by his 
command & certainly exactly to his order 
& command. How often have we thought 
him a hard Master, i.e., that this thing or 
that has been a cruel disappointment, 
when time has told us all was Mercy. 

Our ordinary language shows us, as 
it were unconsciously, our ideas of a 
compound existence; the subserviency 
of the body to the agency of the soul; 
“TI bore myself out of the house.” “I was 
out of my mind,” etc.— my mind was out 
of me. 

Do the rich support the poor or the 
poor the rich, or do we each reciprocally 
support each other? Every atom of the 
creation has an office to perform as a 
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part of one harmonious whole for har- 
monizing & supporting that whole. 

All animated nature from the micro- 
scopic speck to the elephant seems to 
consist of nothing more than one great 
coral with its thousands and tens of 
thousands of ramifications & that the 
parental roof is Deity. 

Time destroys all things & brings 
everything into existence, but only to 
perish again & so the wheel goes round. 
Where were the particles that now make 
myself, or the pen I write with a hundred 
years ago? 

In sleep the animal is reduced to a 
vegetable state. Irritability remains, but 
not sensibility. 

I have heard of Thee by the hearing of 
the ear but now the eye seeth Thee. Job. 
Ch: the last. The above is applicable, 
to the subject of reform in the educa- 
tion of children. 

If man had not the gift of free will, 
why should the God of retributive justice 
ever pursue him when he has done amiss? 

Man is a riddle, & he has not yet found 
himself out. With all his supposed acumen 
he knows not whether the machinery of 
the mind is in his own hands to work it as 
he please, or whether it is worked by 
preternatural powers. Is he himself the 
mover, or is it done by a power unknown 
and unperceived? 

The brain is a mirror & memory is 
reflected light. 

Few men live so much for the public 
and so little for themselves as medical 
men. 

Chain coral—a creation of the geologist 
& not of nature. 

The arrangement of atoms constitutes 
all the difference we see in the different 
objects of sense forming the material 
world. The fiat of the Almighty arranges, 
decomposes & reunites. 

If any proof were wanting that Moses 
has described the creation in figurative 
language, let anyone after he has perused 
it in the first chapter of Genesis pass to 
the second where he will find the word 
day used figuratively for days. 
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The great book of the world is open t 
all eyes; my wish is that every huma 
being might be taught to read it, The poor 
man does not know what a rich [iby 
he is in possession of & that he has a 
equal right with the proudest monard 
on the globe to have access to it, Marc 
1816. 

It is very clear from even a slight 
examination that the earth has bee 
repeatedly thrown into a chaotic stat 
& out of this confusion has arisen a ney 
arrangement of it’s materials. Anima 
doubtless no longer wanted as links ¢ 
the animated part of the creation have 
disappeared & new ones called int 
existence, as links necessary to suppor 
the new fabric. Among these is Man. 
March, 1816. 

Knowing it’s stability, I have stood 
firmly on a rock, regardless of the foam 
that roars about it. 

The world is an ass & a fool (look you) 
& a prating coxcomb. Fluellin. 

We love, we doat upon our children 
while as yet thier mental facilities ar 
shut up. We love them as they are totally 
unconnected with the idea of what they 
are to be—their future destines. 

Some imperfection still adhered & 
ever will to all human beings. 

Some animal poisons seem to poison lif 
itself instantaneously, as that of the viptt 

There is something in the growth of 
plants analogous to the growth of an 
mals & which seems to have escaped the 
observation of the botanist. The size df 
the leaf for example increases daily, untl 
it has arrived at its full dimensions. 

Human life consists in a series of hops 
& expectations which can never 
realized. 

A herd of cows when quietly feeding 
a meadow make their slow advance ove 
the pasture with their heads turned - 
the wind. This appears to oo 
to prevent their natural enemies (wol 
for example) from approaching es 
as they are quick scented & wou , 
be sensible of their danger, eve? 
they were feeding in a thicket. 
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If we fear all things that are possible, 
we live without any bounds to our misery. 
Truth shews itself by an openness & 


| simplicity of character. Seneca. 


The King in his coronation oath swears 
that He sho’d administer law & justice 
with mercy in all his judgments. 

Geology appears to be a study which 
never can attain conclusive results. 

Physicians will probably find one great 
impediment to the progress of their art 
in the revolutions wch take place in the 
course of disease. 

Morbid action must always precede 
disease except such as is produced by 
immediate violence, as a cutting instru- 
ment and like. 

George Wirtzungius first discovered 
the ductus pancreaticus in 1642, whe 


' caused so much animosity among other 


anatomists, that he was shot in his own 
chamber. 

A Saturdays moon and Sundays full 

Was never good and: never wool. 

What is there in the history of nature 
that is yet perfectly explored? Those, 
who are most contented with their 
stock of knowledge are the conceited. 

Steam the best thing to kill the red 
spider. 

Wheels come off a carriage—guns 
burst sometimes; steam packets blow up, 
throu’ some error in their construction, 


| yet we use them & endeavor, by discover- 


ing thier imperfections, to improve them. 

The brain knows everything that is 
going forward in the constitution & 
proclaims it, if necessary; sometimes in 
an Instant, sometimes slowly. 

The whole theory built on a well- 
known axiom of Mr. Hunter’s, that two 
morbid actions do not go on in the same 
Constitution at the same time; that the 

rain is the foundation from whence 
flows health, disease and recovery— 

Terrestrial animals like the fishes of 
the sea are enveloped in a shell or some- 
thing analagous from the human animal 
other quadrupeds to the oyster. The 
unsensitive cuticle in one instance to 
the thick rugged shell in the other. 
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Vegetables too, seem to be guarded in 
a similar manner. Some of the most 
tender have a tunic of flint. 

When a man becomes a monk, he ts a 
mere barrel organ set to Psalm tunes. 

Physical necessity is too often an over 
match for moral agency. 

The uterus is an animal within an 
animal causing six hundred griefs for 
woman. Galen. 

How various his employments, whom 
the world calls idle. 

Inserted in the first page of the Bible 
presented this day to my god-daughter 
Augusta Bertie Parry. 

“Augusta Bertie Parry’’ with the best 
wishes and affections of her God-father. 

| Edw. Jenner. 
who most devotedly hopes, as this is the 
very best book, that was ever written, 
she will give it not only the first place in 
her library, but convince those who love 
her dearly that it occupies the first place 
in her heart. 1821 

Where there is no literature, there is 
no civilization & European superiority 
is the result of European science. Hence, 
the friend of letters promotes the public 
good & and indirectly assists the cause of 
virtue, by encouraging abstract pursuits. 
Fosbrooke. 

Is there such a thing in the creation 
as dead matter? It is certainly under- 
going constant mutations, some of which 
we call death as in animals and vege- 
tables from a sudden change, the putre- 
factive process commences & decomposi- 
tion comes on. But the particles are 
instantly capable of entering into new 
composition & shewing as much of life 
as in those they had just quitted. Is this 
new created life, or is it a continuation 
of that which previously existed.? 

There seems to be no dyspeptia among 
animals (brutes) when the food wet 
nature intended for their use is within 
their reach. 

The human body is a kind of common- 
wealth, the seat of government does not 
seem confined to one director only, but to 
several, among which the brain is the chief. 
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There would be no quacks in the world 
if Physicians had yet learned how to 
cure diseases. 

The more simple the animal, the more 
independent it is. 

Every solid must have a fluid & from 
water principally almost the whole of 
the visible terrestrial objects were formed. 
Every thing destined to become a com- 
ponent part of vital matter must have 
been vitalized in a state of fluidity.— 

In the opinion of Sir Humphry Davy, 
every body in nature possesses a certain 
permanent electric state. Their affinity 
for each other depends upon this state. 
If they be in the same state they have no 
affinity for each other; if they be in 
opposite states, they have an affinity & 
this affinity is the greater the more 
intensely opposite the electric state of 
the two bodies are. | 

The great flood in Gloucestershire 
took place in 1607. Gent. Mag. July 1762. 

Sirius according to Herschell is 16,000,- 
000,000,000. Sixteen millions of millions 
miles from the Earth. 

Banks informs me that sheep wet. 
feed upon the wartb never rot. His Master 
Joseph Shurge & John Schurge (Quakers) 
at Littleton, bought a flock of sound 
sheep in Dorsetshire, in the early part 
of last autumn. These all continued 
sound, while those which are pastured in 
the meadows adjoining, where the tide 
does not flow are all rotten, 1812. 


EDUCATION 


Total ignorance is the abstraction of 
all knowledge in a human being, whose 
organs are capacitated to receive it. A 
man who had never seen a horse or heard 
of such a thing would not know by look- 
ing at it in a field that it would kick, 
or that a candle would burn his fingers 
if he had never seen flame. 

In 1791, the expenditures of the 
country was 15,969,000. In 1812, the 
expenditures was 77,800,000. 

Many of those eruptive diseases which 
are most common, cannot be communi- 
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cated by effluvia or wretch 
the condition of man. —_— 

Poverty & crime advance in this cou, 
try in parellel lines and with equal steys 
Sir J. Mackintosh’s speech. 

The choicest boons of Heaven sp 
bestowed on man graitiously, light, a 
water, simple diet. 

The stomach is the keystone of th 
arch, which supports of the constitutig, 
Weaken it, the superstructure trembls 
destroy it, and it falls. 

The operations of nature are on a suk 
too extensive to be measured by days « 
years; they require ages to produce thie 
full effect. What appears destructive & 
desolating at the first view is found on: 
more comprehensive examination to k 
attended with permanent advantage. Tk 
lava and the ashes which burned Here 
laneum & Pompei have furnished abu- 
dant harvest for fifteen centuries, The 
evils that Nature inflicts are transient, 
but her benefits are of lasting duration. 

The sacred scripture forms the onl 
pillow on wet. the soul can find repos 
and refreshment. | 

The power & mercy of Providence s 
sublimely & awfully displayed in lighting 
& in tempest. It scarcely ever happet 
during what is called a thunder stom, 
but we hear of some human being sut- 
denly losing his life by a flash from th 
heavens. And when the tempest r0us 
around us, we know that some destnt 
tion always follows. beauty 
is power here seasoned with mercy. 
that instead of partial chis 
tisement it might have been universt 
The Almighty arm that struck prostrate! 
single individual might at the same tm 
have hurled his bolts on the heads of th 
mighty stren y partia 
beholding eye that at 
fiat it might have sweft off every 7 
thing. But how beautifully it s mo” 
it goes just to the point where ev k 
terrestrial seems upon the eel 
universal wreck & and then merc” 
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awiul, is this display of the power and 
mercy of God. 

What is a sympathetic affection—how 
does it arise? Matter must act on matter 

roduce an effect. 

” What are we but phantoms? What do 
we grasp at or even grasp but phantoms? 
Where are those animate beings wet. 
assuming a human form once seemed to 
fll us with so much pleasure and delight? 
Can we call upon them? No. Where are 
they? Are they in the grave? No. Their 
bodies are for the most part decomposed 
or dissolved in liquid air, passing appar- 
ently into bodies like the somethings, 
nothing from which they come. But what 
becomes of the mind? that is another 
affair. 

May it not be in great measure for the 
purpose of migration, that is going great 


| distances in a short space of time, that 


the animals, we call birds are possessed 
of wings. 
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This destructive visitant in dewlling 
houses generally grows & originates in 
cellars. If persons white-washing cellars 
will mix as much copperas (fer; sulp) 
with the wash as will give it a clear yellow 
hue & repeat this every year the dry rot 
may be prevented; or its progress stopped, 
if it has already appeared.— 

It is the province of wit to collect & 
combine; of judgment to separate & 
arrange, & turn to use. The former is 
sometimes woefully mistaken for the 
latter. 

The multiplying villanies of nature do 
swarm upon him. Shakespeare. 

if the chains of the coral are not to be 
considered as subordinate parts of the 
Weston madripose why are they found 
beneath it’s organic covering, & not on 
its superficies only?— 

Mar. 4, 1818. A dreadful hurricane 
which continued from the evening till 
past midnight. 

, The four great necessaries of life are 
lood, clothing, shelter & fuel, & it 
is to the skill and labor which the climate 
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of England renders indispensible for pro- 
curing the three first of these, that those 
habits of industry & hardihood are 
acquired, which are equally conducive to 
virtue, intelligence & health. Sir G. Blane. 

That virtue is most obligatory, on 
which the most good depends. 

All matter may contain life. The 
enamel of a tooth is as unlike a living 
thing as a flint. 1801. 

The question is this; Am I to make 
myself miserable & a certain number of 
those persons with whom I am immedi- 
ately connected by the ties of consan- 
guinity, early & long continued friendship 
& come to town to add to the comforts of 
a smaller number, for whom I have not 
so high a regard. 1808. ; 

Col. Charteris used to say he would 
not give a hundred pounds to be virtuous, 
but he would a thousand to be thought so, 
because he shall get a thousand by it. 

Many catch the mind in portrait 
painting but L—— catches the. soul. 

The unpleasant sensation arising from 
some particular sounds affect the head 
before the sound is heard, or at least to 


be recognized as sound, particularly that ~ 


of a sudden or shrill cough. 

Theory—bud—blossom fruit. 

The multitude of offenders is thier 
security & their protection—for there is 
no quarreling with a public vice, where 
the custom of offending takes away the 
shame of it. Seneca. 

The author of Moore’s Almanac is 
Henry Andrews. He lives at Royston in 
Herts—by profession a land surveyor— 
makes mathematical instruments. This 
book was first published by Francis 
Moore, Physician, about 150 years ago. 

The human mind is in itself restless. 
Something adequate to it’s powers must 
call forth it’s attention, or it’s spirits 
recoil on itself & thence ensues a languor 
irksome and injurious. B. P. Huntingsford. 

April 1, 1822. Mrs. Davies (Stone- 
house) compost for strawberries consists 
of rotten dung, sifted coal ashes & road 
drift, put upon the beds & forked in, 
after being dug two feet deep. 
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A medical man, from the nature of 
things, is always groping, like a miner, 
in the dark without the benefit of a 
safety lamp. 

i When we smell smoke, there must be 

re. 

The brain is the machinery of the mind. 

The brain is the fountain, from whence 
flow health, disease and recovery. 

The decomposition of animal & vege- 
table substances taken into the stomach is 
brought about by an agency analogous 
to chemical agency, that is, by the 
decomposing power of the fluids secreted 
by the glands, chiefly the salivary & 
those of the stomach itself. Thus the food 
of today is converted, among a thousand 
other things, into an agent for the diges- 
tion of the food of tomorrow. 

Might not mountains themselves, be 
they ever so high, have formed the 
bottoms of antideluvian seas. 

Feb. 23, 1816. Saw Mr. Hawker’s 
splendid collection of fossils. He has a 


species of Oolite wct. seems to throw | 


some light on that wct. forms the top 
stratum of our hills. 

We are in want of the guidance of 
more steady lights than we at present 
possess, to enable us to discern the mor- 
bid changes of the human structure. We 
can only judge of a disease by its 
symptoms and these frequently mislead 
and bewilder us. 


Mar. 1, 1816. Walked to Stone, visited 


the Wolfershans, the Hicks and the 


Jenkins. 

Mar. 6, 1816. Went to Rockhampton 
and inspected the child’s arm (W. D.) 
Every puncture took effect and the 
pustules are quite perfect (7th day) 
Vaccinated Ann Phillips (infant) from 
the arm of W. Davies. | 

Book for Willy. Feby, 1822. 

' The money belonging to Stephen Jen- 
ner this 19th day of May, 1817, amounts 
to £730. 

Nothing contributes more effectually 
to a man’s own happiness & to the 
advancement of his fortune as the con- 
verting of an enemy into a friend. If it 


be managed with dignity it IS $0 far frog 


a servile submission & meanness, tht 


is the noblest effort human nature ¢ 
make, because it is an approach towarj 
divine perfection. (Judge Wilmot) 

Envy empties al. her quiver upe 

ascending merit & nothing tums th 
arrows so surely as an humble & affah, 
deportment. (the same.) 
_ Matter is capable of assuming a 
infinite variety of forms, solid, fluid ay 
gaseous. These all appear to arise fro 
different modifications of matter, My 
not all these changes arise from th 
modifications of one specific kind ¢ 
matter only. 

A woman nowadays seems only t 
be considered as a medium of conveyant 
of a sum of money from a father tos 
husband—or as a plaything. 

Dr. Davies continues taking what hy 
called the grain pills with evident a 
vantage. Pulv. Ipec. 

Pulv. Rhe 
Pulv. Aloes bar. 
Hydragyri 
Sap; Hisp. 1821. 

1819. The average of every hundred 
cheese made in this Parish (Berkley) cost 
the farmer one pound four shilling 
exclusive of house-keeping for the family, 
that is, his own immediate famly. 
Servants go into the general accoutt 
There should be at least one servant 0 
ten cows, if the business of the day 
is expected to go on well. 

A sincere acquiesence in the dispens 
tions of Providence will check discom 
posure of mind beyond anything. It wi 
produce a calm in the midst of a stom 

A fine impression of the coin of Alecti 
has been brought me from the Roma 
cemetery at Wick. Alectus was 
friend of Carausius, who usurped i 
government of Britian in the regi? 
Dioclesian. Alectus murdered Carausts 
& was Emperor of Britian about 
year. Diosclesian sent a force agamst 
& he was slain on the banks of the Seve 

Thirty-nine years ago the 
was brought into Cheltenham from 
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ster by some soldiers who were removed 


on account of the Assizes. It did not 
vase for more than fourteen months— 
, vast number died in the circumjacent 
villages. Inoculation did not stop its 


ess. (1808. 
MY. B. the Medical Observer for the 
present month (Aug. 1808) has given a 
print exhibiting four heads diseased by 
vaccination. How easily he might have 


added a fifth by giving his own. 


1823 


It will be seen by my early paper of 
instructions published about twenty years 
since that I notice a manifest effect pro- 
duced on the brain about the 3rd day after 
the insertion of the virus, that is to say, 
if in that space of time a vesicle is dis- 
cenable & this is certainly the case. This 
is the first alarm the constitution feels & 
commonly the only one when the disease 
makes it’s progress correctly. The chain 
of processes in the constitution wet. 
follow, whatever they may be, pass 
silently on & give no evidence of thier 
presence. 

That such a practice of such universal 
application as vaccination should be 
abused cannot excite wonder. It has to 
contend with prejudice, carelessness, & 
above all by ignorance—It is expected 
never to fail. There are some blighted ears 
in the finest cornfield. 


1821 


Satisfactory interview with Mr. 
Croome of Bambury respecting the state 
of vaccination in that town. Convinced 
by experience of the Herpetic Influence. 

consider chicken pox as the next 
removed from small pox and though like 
smallpox in some of it’s appearances, 
yet it has no influence over the constitu- 
tion in obviating infection. | 


Sept. 17, 1821. 
ret instance has occurred to throw a 
r on vaccination. I pledged my- 
he this point. I could not possibly go 
“ " That in every instance it would 
me Security equal to the small pox 
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inoculation if the rules I had laid down 
were strictly observ’d.” 

Among the vulgar, the great & the 
little vulgar, nothing is recounted or 
recorded of vaccination but it’s imper- 
fections. It’s benefits pass by and are 
forgotten. 

The edges of the wounded skin seem 
to be the parts most susceptible of the 
vacine infection. 

June 29, 1809. Mr. Fry informed me 
that he repeatedly vacinated a child 
without effect, whose mother went 
through the small pox while pregnant 
with it in an early state of her pregnancy. 

Vaccination has to contend with more 
ignorance than any other process the 
faculty are engag’d to attend to & in 
some instances for this reason, if a failure 
take place, the Vaccinist is shielded by 
declaring it is Vacination itself that is 
imperfect & and no fault in his conduet- 
ing the process. 

If Vaccination ever fails, it must be 
owing to some peculiarity in the constitu- 
tion, heedlessness in the practioner, or 
inattention in the patient. 


1819 


The generation which has risen up 
since the small pox has made so near an 
approach to extinction in this part of 
the Empire, of course, know nothing of 
its ravages & consequently are heedless 
of giving protection to their children. 
They hear you speak of the disease & 
hear you forewarn them of their danger, 
but as the proofs which come home to 
thier sense are wanting, they exercise 
that conceit wct. is so predominant in 
the lower orders of society & listen to 
you with doubt and suspicion. 

I know not how strong malice might 
make a few failures in vaccination appear, 
but surely in reason, it must be very weak 
—I consider the Variolous & the Vaccine 
disease to be radically the same. As 
the inoculation of the former has been 
known to fail in instances so numerous, 
it would be very extraordinary if the 
latter sho’d always be exempt from fail- 
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ure. Indeed it would tend to invalidate 
my early doctrine of the identity of the 
two diseases. I do not imagine that any- 
one ever had the small pox, that is to say 
in the ordinary way, after having the cow- 
pox correctly, or the small pox after the 
small pox correctly. By correctly, I 
mean, in such a way as to produce that 
change in the state of the constitution or 
in the skin wet. nature requires to afford 
protection against the effect of future 
contagion. 


CHELTENHAM SMALL-POX, 1809 


In round numbers say that 7500 were 
vaccinated in Cheltenham & the neigh- 
borhood. Out of this number during the 
late epidemic three took the smallpox. 


“Say 500 remained unvacinated. Supposé 


then that the whole had been vacinated, 
does it not follow that there w’d have 
been no epidemic at all? For if the expos- 
ure had been general, under such circum- 
stances, four only would have taken the 
infection. 

Mar. 9, 1810. Mr. Hands reported that 
his father had inform’d him that some 
years ago that he had brought a child 
into the world with the small pox upon it. 

The countless millions that people the 
earth will be benefited by vaccination. 

In the year 1796, 3540 individuals died 
of the small-pox in London within the 
bills of mortality. 

The mother of the late Mr. Hayward of 
Quedzley died of the small pox at the 
age of 70 after being secured, as she sup- 
posed, by inoculation. (Mr. Langharne) 

The population of Russia, 33,000,000. 
Of those 2,200,000 are liable to receive 
the small-pox & of this number the aver- 
age deaths will amount to 440,000. The 
value of these individuals to the state is 
25 roubles, occasioning a loss of 11,000,- 
000 roubles annually. 

Vaccine & Variolous postules on the 
same skin. 

Vaccination will never be fix’d on a 
solid foundation, till it’s affinity with 
Herpes is better understood. 

There is always some drawback— 


something to operate against perfection 
in all human inventions. This, among 


other things, applies to the vaccine. 

Dec. 15, 1810. Received this day a ver 
satisfactory letter from Professor Thom 
son of Edinburgh respecting the epidemic 
eruption, which has been so fully ds 
scribed by himself & the chief medic! 
men of that city. Dr. Thompson co. 
cludes thus; “Deeply impress’d as I hay 
ever been with the inestimable value ¢ 
your discovery, I cannot conclude this 
letter without congratulating you on thi 
second triumph of vaccination over the 
most loathsome & fatal of all huma 
maladies after the test to which it ha 
been lately subjected by the gener 
prevalence of epidemical small-pox.” 

July 2, 1813. The debate of yesterday 
appeared in the paper of today on Lor 
Boringdon’s Bill for preventing the spread 
of the small-pox. Lord Ellenborough 
makes an insiduous speech, in which he 
betrays his ignorance on the subject 
He praises & condemns the practice 
the same breath. The Lord Chancellor 
declares the evils might be remedied by 
the common law of the land. Every perso 
introducing the small pox is liable t 
prosecution. 

From the year 1762 to 1792, the number 
that died of the small-pox in the 
Dominions amounted to 9728. About the 
year 1802, vaccination was first intro 
duced & the practice became generdl, 
but not universal. However, 58 persots 
only died of the small-pox to the yi 
1810. Vaccination, by command of F 
King, was now universally adopted 
small-pox inoculation prohibited, & 
the year 1810 to 
small pox has occurred. 

atom man, whose eye Is not dimmed 
by prejudice must now see from me 
of evidence before him the pera 
and immense utility of the po 
discovery. The man who does not i 
forward adjure variolation & adopt 4 
clusively Vaccination is driven “ 
dilemma. He must confess 
be either a rogue or a fool. 
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One curious interesting trait in vaccina- 
tion is what every observer of its progress 
must have witnessed, that every thing 
has work’d together for it’s good. The 
opponents have been greater instruments 
in facilitating it’s progress than it's 
promoters, by calling up inquiry which 
has always ended in full proofs of it’s 
efficacy. 


TREES AND CORALS 


Jan. 6, 1821. Rec’d an interesting 
account of the state of vaccination in 
Ebley and the surrounding parishes 
from Mr. Rob’t. Davies. 

Rec’d interesting letters & papers 
from Dr. Labeth, the chief conductor of 
vaccination in Dublin. He recollects 
receiving my instructions many years 
ago respecting eruptions coincident with 
vaccination & from long observation is 
convinced of the truth of my remarks on 
this subject. 

Apr. 1821. Letter from Mr. Creaser— 
very satisfactory with regard to the cause 
of varioloids. 

Vaccination has been universally prac- 
tis'd thro’ this country, yet very imper- 
fectly understood. 

There is a history belonging to this 
world, wet. Providence has not yet 
disclosed & probably never will be made 
known to man during his abode here. 
The “wreck of matter” wet. everywhere 
presents to the eye tells us that the 
Globe has been thrown into ruins since 
its submersion, but when or how this 
came to pass is among the Arcana of the 
Almighty. 

The enthusiastic methodist caricatures 
the most awful & sublime subject that 
‘ver was presented to the eye of man, 
Religion. He strips her of her white robes 
and dresses her in sables. 

To prescribe the workings of the fancy 
W din many cases be to ar 

rest the progress 
of science. 

The luminous gas wet. appears in the 

tillation of coal is a compound of 
Several aeriform fluids containing sul- 
phurated hydrogen—carbonic acid—and 
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olefrant gas, but consisting principally of 
an inflamable gas formed by a peculiar 
combination of hydrogen & carbon.” Med. 
Rej. v. 1. p. 318. 

We should ever have in remembrance 
the narrow boundry of human knowledge 
—‘We know in part and we see in part.” 

I have often observed that there is a 
regular alternation of good & evil in the 
lot of man, so that a favorable incident 
may be considered as the harbinger of 
an unfavorable one and vice versa. 


HINTON WoRKHOUSE 


Sam’! Williams, Master, has a guinea 
a week to find himself. A. B. reports that 
he lives on the provisions appropriated 
for the use of the poor. The house is 
extremely filthy & full of vermin. Stench 
intolerable. Covering of the beds insuffi- 
cient. One family, who sleep four in a 
bed, have no covering but a single sheet 
and an old bag. | 

Pulmonary consumption is’ certainly 
contagious, but less so than any disease 
I know which is contagious. 

Human life consists in a series of hopes 
and expectations wct.can never be realized. 

Dec. 4, 1814. Letter from Sir C. Pegge 
informing me that the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine has been unanimously conferred 
upon me by the University of Oxford by 
Diploma in convocation without one 
dissentient voice. This is the more honor- 
ary as I understand they consider this 
gift so precious that it is not bestowed 
twice in a century. E. J. 

Dec. 14. Went to Oxford, accompanied 
by Dr. Baron. 

15th. (At Oxford) Received my diploma 
of Doctor of Medicine of the University of 
Oxford from the hands of Sir Christopher 
Pegge, Regius Professor of Medicine. 
Afterwards presented to the Vice Chancel- 
lor, the Professors, Proctors, etc., etc. 
Visited several of the colleges. Dined with 
Sir C. Pegge, who gave a dinner on the 
occasion. Met the Vice Chancellor (Dr. 
Cole) & the following gentlemen— 

16. Returned from Oxford with Dr. 
Baron. 
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Mar. 1814. Introduced to Count Orloff 
by his Physician Dr. Meyer. The Count 
has promised to send me some Siberian 
fossils. 

15th. Dr. Hamel from St. Petersburg 
came here. He is a Don Cossack, and a 
very interesting young man. 

Friday, 15th Sept. 1809. Went to 
Gloucester with Lord Berkley to visit 
his R. H. the Duke of Sussex. Spasm; 
Asthma, opium & Ipecac. 

17. Visited his R. H. The Duke of 
Sussex at the Castle where he arrived this 
day. 

27th. Sept. His R. H. The Duke of 
Sussex left the Castle this day much 
improved in his health, indeed with 
scarcely a symptom of asthma remaining. 
He has been having a grain of epecacuani 
two or three times a day and occasionally 
the extract Colocynth comp; He smokes 
three or four pipes of Turkish tobacco 
daily. 

Tuesday, 3rd Octr. 1809. Went to 
Gloucester and took the oaths usually 
administered on my admission as a 
Justice of the Peace. (My nephew the 
Rev. Mr. Davies accompanied me to 
Gloucester and took the oaths at the 
same time as a Justice of the Peace.) 

One endeavors to guard his constitution 
from harm by eating vegetable food and 
drinking water. Another tries to support 
it with animal food and wine. Another 
endeavors to harden himself against the 
effects by exposing himself to all winds 
and weathers & another sedulously screens 
himself even from a breeze by shutting 
himself up in warm chambers; but in 
spite of precautions, the fact seems to be 
this. If we shut one door against the 
inroad of disease, another flies open. 

In order to facilitate the inquiry into 
the cause of the fatal tendency of pul- 


monary complaints at the present time, . 


we sho’d first inquire into the habits of 
our fore fathers with regard to their mode 
of living & exposure to cold air. 

We are in want of the guidance of more 
steady light than we at present possess 
to enable us to discern the morbid 
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changes of the human structure, We cg 
only judge of a disease by it’s symptoms 
& these frequently mislead and bewilderys 

Mr. Jos. Bromedge increased my stock 
of Falfield fossils. 

Perfection belongs to the permaney 
works of the creation only. The order ¢ 
movement in the heavenly bodies; 
permanent, because they endure forever 
The constitution of man, his mind, hi 
body, never attain perfection becauy 
the whole is perpetually undergoing 
mutations & finally become dissolved, 

Taste is progressive. The time wil 
come when a well-bred woman wil » 
more think of showing herself dressed i 
colors that do not harmonize than sk 
would think of speaking or writin 
ungramatically. At present this subjed 
is too little attended to, especially it 
what is called the ornamental partof dres. 

A. B. perpetually talks, even in his 
ordinary conversation, in a disputatios 
style. To differ from him in his sent 


‘ments, on any subject whatever, is t 


quarrel with him without ume 
management. 

May 1, 1820. Mr. Fewster reported: 
case of mania in a young woman speedih 
cured by the use of Tart. Emetic on th 
skin. 
~ Few women, excepting such as wot 
and fare hardly, are quite free {ru 
hysteric disorders & several then als 
who lead a sedentary life & study har 
are affected the same. Sydenham. 

To take her from a house, where 
has liv’d independently for such a nut 
ber of years & placed entirely with 
to every shilling she wanted at the ot 
trol of her husband. 

The constitution will overlook lth 
errors, if they are not too often rept 
in eating, drinking, etc. 


CorRAL 


Is not man a coral. Every wnt 
made from fluid materials, i-e., the 
or modifications of the blood. 2. Dom 
the fluids themselves constitute the att 
mal? The shells or incrustations fo 
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the solid parts are conveniences fashioned 
for their use. The woody parts of vege- 


tables are to be considered as analogous 


to the shells of animals & under this 


term, I conclude what is called the solids. 


DELIRIUM 


An irregular & unnatural connection 
between mind and body. 

Nature has contrived matters that 
nothing can possibly be finally wasted; 
what appears to be thrown away must 
come forth for some useful purpose at 
one time or other. 

Mackintosh disputing with Dr. Parr 


| insisted on it there could not be a worse 


man than Muir. Dr. Parr in reply “He 
is an Irishman sir, he might have been a 
Scotchman; he is a priest sir, he might 


| have been a lawyer; he is a martyr to his 


political principles; he might have been 


an Apostate, sir. 


Monday, Oct. 5, 1808. Agreed with Mr. 
Simmonds to take the Barley close at 
4 pds per acre. 

The highest powers in our nature are 
our sense of moral excellence. The princi- 
ple of reason & reflection, benevolence to 
our fellow creatures & our love of the 
Divine Being. 

Nov. 4, 1808. Rec’d a visit from Camp- 
bell, the poet. 

In every age & every country the malig- 
nant spirit of envy has been known to 
haunt illustrious characters. 

The late Dr. Snowden took annually 
the immense quantity of twenty gallons 
and six pints of ether. His bill with 
Corbyn for this article was £49-5-0 per 
annum. 

How many pine and languish for those 
necessaries wet. the rich man turns into a 
curse. 

Whitehall. The site of this long lost 
place is at length discovered. It stood 
where the cottages now stand near 
Edward Clarke’s. These cottages are 
still called Whitehall. (Answer to W. 
Shrapnell’s question.) 

I. E. of F. like many of the Psuedo 
Professors of our art has gain’d the most 
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of his credit & and not a little wealth by 
practising enigmatically or clouding the 
eyes of his patients by throwing plain 
truths into mystery. | 

If a Catholic peer, as it has been said, * © 
does not regard an oath made by an here- 
tic, why does he not boldly enter the 
House of Peers, take the oath & his seat? 
The answer is clear, his conscience keeps 
him out, and thus this objection is 
answered. 

It was Boerhaave, I believe, who first 
said, ‘“‘The sparks of calumny will be 
extinct of themselves, unless you blow 
them.” Music and gardening were Boer- 
haave’s constant amusements. 

Instinct and reason are constantly 
waging war with each other. 

Man, according to divine writ, was the 
last being which the Almighty created. 
He was made from the earth in common 
with all other living things, but in’ what 
manner he was fashioned does not appear. 
It might be by slow degrees he attained 
the form and various component parts in 
which he now appears. The term day 
according to the present translation, 
admits of being changed, as many per- 
sons highly versed in the Hebrew langu- 
age allow, into period. The manner in 
which we see the Hydatid call’d into 
existence in the human body precludes 
nearly the possibility of it’s coming from 
an egg. May not the hydatid have been 
the original animal & tho’ nature does 
not allow of the species being multiplied 
in their present state but according to 
fix’t laws, yet the hydatid, which appears 
to be little more than a perfect stomach 
may be called into existence like the 
scion or offsets of the vegetable. 

It will be better for us when we know 
more of the vital mechanism of the human 
frame. We seem to know a great deal, 
tho’ in reality but little. The lymphatics 
appear hitherto to be considered as mere 
tubes destined to carry the chyle into the 
blood vessels to be perfected into the 
blood for the purpose of secreting the 
waste of the body. But is this all? I 
consider the lymphatics system as the 
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most important of all in the complex 
machine & that to wet. every other part 
is subservient. 

24, April, 1813. Frosty morning. Snow 
storm at 12 oclock. Wind East. 

Sat. 25, Frost severe for the season. 
Snow and sleet during the day. 

June 1. Went to Stone. Dined with the 
Wolfershans. Went to the Rock at 
Woodford and found several good speci- 
mens. Adjusted some majisteral matters 
with Mr. Davies. 

Among that class of medicines termed 
anti-dyspectic the alkalis are probably at 
the head & among these, the liquor potass- 
ea seems to claim the highest post. Its 
control over strumous affections is often 
very evident; & if, as I suppose, the 
stomach and intestines are the first links 
of the long chain of absorbents, we shall 
perceive the cause of the influence this 
medicine exerts upon these diseases. 

The student in geology scarcely passes 
the threshold of his enquiry before he 
finds himself in a bewildered country. 
The Mosiac account of the Deluge on 
one side & the order in wet. he finds 
the mineral cabinets arranged by the 
hand of nature on the other: of Him who 
created the Universe entangle him in 
perplexities. 

“The Religion of this country had God 
for its author—salvation for it’s end & 
Truth without any mixture of error for 
it’s subject and maker.” J. Locke. 

“‘Nature may be contemplated as one 
great image of Divine benignity.’’ Camp- 
bell. 

There are secrets going on in the 
animal economy which the keenest pen- 
etration of man may never be able to 
disclose. 

Why does blueness appear tinting the 
crimson on the cheeks of those disposed 
to scrofula? 

It has been remarked that there is a 
relationship between taste & morals— 
the one is seldom improved without an 
advantage to the other. 

We live in a monarchical government— 
the slaves of Omnipotence. 
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1788 

Jan. 3. Heard a thrush singing, 

4th. Robins sing particularly plaintive 
at the dawn of day and in the even 

24th. Eggs in the ovarium of the brown 
owl very considerably advanced. 

Feb. 4th. Sparrows begin to use th 
spring chirp. 

7th. Saw ten white wagtails together 
over a puddle catching gnats. 

17th. Saw frogs spawn. Frogs appear 
remarkably late, tho’ the season has been 
very mild. 

Stood Godfather to Mr. Hickes’ so: 
Thomas, April 17, 1806. 

Nov. 3, 1810. Rec’d from Sir C. Mor 
gan his work on———Observed that he 
has drawn largely on my scanty papen 
without the least acknowledgement 


1814 

M. Cuvier has described 78 species of 
fossil bones, 49 of which were certainly 
unknown to naturalists & 16 or 18 are 
still doubtful. 

It appears to him, from facts which he 
has established, that the earth has under. 
gone several great & sudden revolutions, 
the last of wet., nor more remote than 
5 or 6000 years destroyed the country t 
that time inhabited by the species 0 
animals existing & offered for a habite 
tion to the feeble remains of these specis 
continents which had already been inhab 
ited by other beings wet. a preceeding 
revolution had buried and wet. appeared 
in their actual state at the time of th 
last revolution. Cuvier’s Memo Mss. 1 
4 vols. (plates). 

What are we? Realities or phantoms 
Whether one or the other, we are 
into existence or imaginary existence by 
invisible or unknown agency. Ourselves 
in the center, we see that agency in every: 
thing around us. We see Wisdom 
played to the utmost limits of 
comprehension & in numerous mstanes 
far beyond it. Tho’ doomed by an mmes 
urable distance, let us follow & humbly 
imitate the grand, the great First Cause 

Eruptions of any kind appearing ® 
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Subscriptions & contributions annually. 
Bible Society, Bloomsbury Dispensary, 
Cheltenham Dispensary, Society for the 
relief of Foreigners in distress, Chelten- 
ham Club, Plough—Dr. Fleece, Alfred, 
Royal Institution, Cheltenham Chapel, 
Clergy Charity, Philanthropic Soci- 


Fever Institution, Glouchestershire 


Society, Gloucestershire Infirmary, Berk- 


ley School of Industry, etc. 
It is not an universal law that diseases 


of the stomach affect the head & that 


those of the head affect the stomach. 
When W- destroyed himself by taking 
nearly half an ounce of arsenic, his head 
was free from pain and the intellect clear 
during the eleven hours of his existence 
from the time he received it into his 
stomach till be expired. 

However, we may lament the existence 
of such a principle it too often happens 
that malevolence has a memory more 
extensive and a louder tongue than 
gratitude. 

Why should not the principle of life 
be as much connected or even more con- 
nected with our fluids than those parts of 
the body we call the solids? 


From THE Lire oF Sir Isaac NEWTON 


Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
honors that were paid him, he had so 
humble an opinion of himself that he had 
no relish of the applause wct. was so 
deservedly paid him; & he was so little 
vain “desirous of glory from any of his 
works, that he, as it is well known, would 
have let others run away with the glory 
of those inventions, wet. have done so 
much honor to human nature, if his 
tends and countrymen had not been 
more jealous than he, of his and their 
glory.” 

In Germany, on the Rhine, they do 
= cut their grapes for wine, until they 

ve had a little frost, hock, Mosselle etc. 
are thus produced. 
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When Thou sitteth to eat with a Ruler, 
consider diligently what is before thee & 
put a knife to thy throat, if thou be a 
man given to appetite. Be not desirous 
of his dainties for they are deceitful 
meat. Solomon. 

Many of the Diseases of the Esophagus, 
stomach & intestines are to be considered 
as the diseases of the primary lymphatics. 

2. With few exceptions, do not all 
medicines by their action on the human 
body, either increase or intercept the 
determination of blood to particular parts, 
or preserve or tend to restore an equable 
circulation. 

Nov. 14, 1810. Received from Berkley 
the mournful intelligence of the death of 
my beloved sister, Mrs. Black, who expir- 
ed suddenly on the 13th, in her 80th year. 

There is a fact wet. experience has 
taught me respecting the application of 
blistering wet. is worth recording: The 
effect on the skin seems to be in propor- 
tion to the thickness of the plaster laid 
upon the leather. For example, if it be 
very thin, it will act as a rubifacient 
only—if of the usual thickness, a blister 
will be raised in about 24 hours; but if it 
be spread of three times the usual 
thickness a blister will be raised within 
12 hours & a purulent discharge will 
follow for a week or more. In the latter 
case, it is a,kind of semicaustic. The 
reason why there sh’d be this modification 
seems obvious. The cantharides imme- 
diately in contact with the skin soon 
produce all the active effect they are 
capable of producing; when the next 
stratum begins to produce it’s effect. 
Thus, with a plaster thinly spread, the 
stimulus soon ceases, but when the strata 
are multiplied, as in the plaster spread 
thick, the succession of active particles 
continues till the surface of cutis is 
thrown into such a state as to bring on 
suppuration. 

Dissolve one ounce of blue vitrol in a 
quart of water. Put one tablespoonful of 
the solution to the milk of 18 or 20 cows 
after the rennant is put in and mix it very 
well with the milk. 


| 
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Mr. Wells of Dussley brought me a 
good specimen of Wavellite from a rock 
at Bray in Devon so called from Dr. 
Wavell, who first brought it into notice. 
I have long suspected that all the varieties 
(if there be varieties) of these ites are of 
coralline origin & these specimens which 
are imbedded in rock similar to our 
Woodford Trap, seem such as to 
assure me my suspicions are well founded 
—communicated. to Professor at 
Cambridge, thro’ Hart, Kingscote. 

A. B. is touched hard by 

“‘the withering blight” 

That sin & sorrow leave, where’er they 
light. 

To Wm. D. Reccollect what we have 
often heard me say, it is at the com- 
mencement that diseases are to be 
removed—Procrastination in these mat- 


ters often produces irremediable 
consequences. 
WoOTTEN-UNDEREDGE 


There seems to be a natural instability 
in the air of the whole district, but 
particularly in the unventilated valleys 
and ravines surrounding some parts of 
the town. 

Locke has advanced that whoever 
hopes to employ any part of his time 
with efficacy & vigour must allow some 
of it to pass in trifles. 

Davy supposes that water may be a 
simple body in one electrical state con- 
stituting hydrogen, & when in equilibrium 
with regard to these states appearing as 
water, & that there is only one ponderable 
matter, the base of these as well as 
to some other chemical substances. Lond. 
Med. Rev. 

In order to facilitate the inquiry into 
the cause of the fatal tendency of pul- 
monary complaints at the present time, 
we sh’d inquire into the habits of our fore- 
fathers with regard to their mode of 
living and exposure to cold air. 

The intention of Sunday schools, 
schools of industry and the like, is to 
impart instruction on the greatest & the 
least of all mental endowments—Relli- 


gion & the lowest order of domesti 
omy. An early knowledge of God i 
be too strongly impressed on the grow 
mind. It will be so incorporated as neve 
to be eradicated. It may be enfeebled by 
those temptations wet. rush into the 
youthful mind & perhaps there may be 
instances where it’s operations may for, 
while be quite suspended; but in th 
hour of adversity, which sooner or lite 
all must feel, it will recur. Then wil i 
take fresh root & shoot again with vigoy 
& in the hour of sadness especially j 
poverty sho’d add its weight to the load 
of wretchedness, is there anything cu 
render such soothing consolations x 
divine contemplations. 

The air we respire must always contain 
a certain & not an inconsiderable portion 
of that air wet. has already passed ftom 
the atmosphere into the lungs & been 
breathed as the trachea & it’s large 
ramifications must still remain full of it 
after every expiration. Thus nature co- 


trives to mingle with the atmosphere 


air, consisting of oxygen and nitrogen 

Equal quantities of Emp. Dyach. é 
Ung. Hyd. mit. melted slowly together 
make a plaster of a good consistent. 
2nd. Would not this form a good appi- 
cation to indurated tumors. It is adm 
able as an application to herpetic sors 

The effusion of serous fluids wt. 
appear first above the ankles in disease 
constitutions, arises probably in parts 
near the viscus inflam’d & gravitates from 
the part to that most dependent. It has 
long struck me as a species of spontaneni 
bleeding to relieve that part infant 
Not only serous fluid is thus , 
but sometimes coagulable We 
find it mixed with the serum in Hyd 
Pectoris. 


I married a wife on Monday, 

We fell out on Tuesday, 

I bought a stick on Wednesday, 
To beat my wife on Thursday. 
Died she did on Friday— 
And all my delight on Saturday nigh 
To bury my wife on Sunday: 
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INFLAMED EYELIDS 


Sponge and warm water every morning. 

In recommending the use of the oint- 
ment to act upon the skin, it will be seen 
that I relinquish all claim to originality. 
But I found it limited within a boundary 
too narrow to extend it’s use & make 
known by the exhibition of new facts 
it’s utility in some of the most refractory 


| diseases was my chief aim in sending this 


pamphlet into the world. And further to 
shew by this edition that many of the 
suggestions respecting it’s use in checking 
the progress in acute diseases have been 
verified. 

The bird has a succession of nests for 
the succession of progeny (Notes on 
the hum: uterus.) 


Apr. 10, 1809. First heard the Black 


cap and the call of the green Tinnet. 


Lord Bacon complains of biographical 
literature of his day. He says that actions 


| both great and small, public & private, 


sho’d be so blended together as to secure 
that genuine nature & lively representa- 
tion, which forms the peculiar excellence 
& use of biography. 

The use of the ligatures for securing 
divided arteries, the thought of Pare, 
was opposed by the Fabrica & the horrid 
method of crisping them up by hot irons 
was revived. Query—did not Mosely & 


his followers attempt to play the part of 
the Fabricii? 


CoNTAGION 


Contact only seems capable of com- 
municating what we consider as contag- 
lous, 1.e., effluvia must consist of particles 
tho’ invisible & these particles must form 
a line of contact. 

The conduct of must appear 
odious in the sight of God & shameful in 
the sight of man. Those who are ignorant 
of the arts of servility & falsehood are 
not the most welcome guests at the —— 

Beddoes complained more in sorrow 
than in anger of the want of zeal among 

fellow practioners for the improve- 
ment of medicine & of their placid 


_ Aequiscence in a neutral system of prac- 
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tice & their indeviating perseverance 
in the beaten tract, instead of giving the 
influence of thier example & correct tone 
of thinking upon medical subjects, as 
should reciprocally stimulate the minds of 
both patients and physicians. Life of Dr. 
Beddoes by Dr. Stock. 

Do not all human actions spring from 
one source, a desire to please oneself. 
This desire is constantly uppermost in 
the human mind & thence arises the 
perpetual struggle between inclination 
& prudence. The latter in a well regulated 
mind keeps the former in check. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER SENT TO Dr. W. 
JuNE 16, 1821 


The same monotony that is to be found 
in every sequestered village in England, 
is to be found here among the locomotive 
corals; very little variety is to be found. 
The fixtures shine in all thier lustre & 
passing down in the scale, attract by thier 
simplicity. Nature’s primitive buildings 
are all constructed on the same plan. 
What we designate by the term Coral 
is as perfect as the man as far as regards 
the substantial part of the building. All 
that we see is shell or analogous to shell; 
fluids as well as solids. The vital principle 
is in the interior of the cabinet under the 
lock of the Deity. When this escapes, as | 
once the structural parts falls into 
dilapidation & is carried particle by 
particle, by agencies visible & invisible, 
thro’ all the regions of fire, air, earth, 
water & in the course of time lends their 
assistance in the building of new mansions 
& rebuilding or rather repairing of the old. 

The stomach has four distinct offices to 
perform, nervous, muscular, the secretion 
of mucus, & the secretion of gastric fluids. 

Let peach trees be nailed just as their 
blossoms begin to appear if the weather 
be wet or if it be frosty & suspend by 
lines of list by means of strong nails. 
As soon as they are out of danger, they 
may again be fixed in the usual way. 

All medical facts begin in theory, 
unless stumbled upon by accident. Theory 
is the bud and fact the fruit. 
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When the stomach becomes affected 
with dypspepsia it often happens that 
the heart is disposed to lose it’s regular 
motions & to palpitate. This cannot arise 
in any direct communication from the 
stomach to the heart, but must arise cir- 
cuitously thro’ the influence of the brain. 


Sick HEADACHE 


It has been a question whether. this 
be an affection arising from the state of 
the stomach itself, or from that of the 
head. It may be both, that is, it may 
originate in the stomach & by exciting 
pressure within the head, the diseases of the 
stomach may be kept up. So that the first 
cause may excite a secondary cause which 
may keep up the same train of symptoms. 

Fig tree not to be pruned before May or 
June. Barberries to be cut down to two 
or three feet. 

The vines were planted in the hot- 
house by Mr. Gold, June 9, 1818. 

I scarcely know a rational man in B. 
But H—. Has vice ever demonstrated to 
her profligate votaries, that she could 
communicate happiness. Those, who pur- 
sue her pleasures act upon trust and they 
are always deceived. The principles of 
the man of virtue are founded upon a 
solid basis, therefore he is never deceived. 
Every rationality must confess of course 
that he relinquishes his reason, if he do not 
act in conformity to the dictates of the 
latter. 

We are mistaken if we suppose that 
the stomach is the grand sufferer among 
the vital organs of the drunkard. No, it 
is the brain. Whoever will consider the 
phenomena will soon be convinced of this 
& from these phenomena may be deduced 
the crumbling down of the constitution 
by the dilapidation of vital organs. 

_The human body, an immense labora- 
tory, divided and subdivided into ten 
thousand compartments, the chief of 
which is the glandular system. | 

Has not many a one died from the 
application of a blistering plaster; but 
still it is as much in use as if this had 
never happened. 
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Rational theory is like that kind of gr. 
cumstantial evidence before 4 
wet. has strength sufficient to convict 4 
culprit or acquit him. 

Without the agency of the brain, the 
whole machinery of life stands stil 
It may approach very near to a 
and yet be set going again, as in hysteria, 

I want to do away the whole stoma 
pathology at a sweep & to place the 
brain upon the top of the lofty pedestal 
allotted for it. To show it as exercising 
complete sovereignty over every vital 
atom that forms the human frame. 

Some folks tongues are like race horses 
—the less they carry, the faster they run 

It is not the man who invented cannon 
or the powder, or the shot, that does the 
execution, “but he who points and fires 
the gun.” 

Upwards of 4000 numbers of the 

Gentleman’s Magazine are published 
monthly; on a computation these must 
meet eight times the number of eyes. 
- Nothing is more impossible than to 
make men comprehend or allow any 
distinctions which weigh against thier 
desires. 

June 2, 1809. Dissected a cow at Lord 
Berkley’s kennel that died this morning 
of the Red Water. The principle diseas 
appeared upon the heart & pericardium. 
The heart was inflamed, the inflamation 
extended nearly over the whole surface 
No inflamation appeared on the intern 
surface of the pericardium, but the— 

Fools are more hard to conquer than 
persuade. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. 
Surgeon, at Dussley, Glou 
Oct. 3, 1820. 

A Visit this day to the family of Hear 
Brothers of this town, carpenter, W 
I think, convince the 
the protectin wer of vac 
has the eldest 2 
years of age & eight others m 
succession. The eldest William 
small-pox from innoculation 23 years 38 
This fact can be proved by the 
possible testimony. Happening 
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down to Bristol about a month since, this 
young man caught the small-pox, came 
home sickened & had a very heavy bur- 
den. Thomas, the next brother & also 
another brother & the two eldest sisters 
had been vaccinated some years since. 


| They all continued to associate with him 


& the girls officiated as his nurses. The 
four next in succession who were never 
vaccinated are at this moment seriously ill 


| with the small-pox, while the four elder 


ones, who were vaccinated, are in per- 
fect health, & at this moment nursing 
the little ones. They had been also 
previously exposed to the infection of the 
older brother. 

Sequel; One of the young men who took 
the small-pox died—the other two recov- 
ered. The three sisters who had been 
vaccinated when every young went thro’ 
this fiery ordeal without a spot. About 
eleven hundred of the poor were then 


| vaccinated at Dussley & at the circum- 


jacent villages & the plague was stayed. 


Histories of this description are now so- 


common in every part of the globe that 
they know no boundary, nor will they 
ever know a boundary while small pox 
remains upon the earth unless in such 
districts as through ignorance or heedless- 
ness imperfect vaccination holds out a 
false security. 

Without brain & nerves all corporeal 
matter inert. 

The whole of the corporeal matter wet. 
constitutes the human fabric, I believe to 
be entirely enert. What the nervous 
chords? Yes. It is in my opinion the soul 
alone that feels & this is totally invisible. 


It is this which commands the brain 
itself, 


CoRPORATION OF BERKLEY 1822 


Capt. Berkley. Mr. T. Hickes. 

Mr. D. Martlove. Mr. Norman. 

Mr. Joyner Ellis. Mr. Th. Woolright. 
Mr. Geo. Smith. Mr. Robert Jenner. 


r. Jenner. Mr. Robert Pearce. 
Mr. Thos. Neale. Mr. Morgan. 
tr. H. Jenner. 
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Liqgvor—LittLe INFERIOR TO NoyYENs 


I quart common gin. 

The rind of a lemon. 

14 oz. of cinnamon bruised. 
12 oz. of bitter almonds blanched and 
powdered. 

12 oz. of fine sugar compound. 

Then let it stand for three weeks, now & 
then giving it a shake—then strain it 
through a cloth—when fine—bottle it. 


FrRoM THE TALES OF My LANDLORD, 
ConrTIN’D 


Reader—This tale will not be told in 
vain, if it shall be found to illustrate the | 
great truth, that guilt, tho’ it may attain 
temporal splendor can never confer real 
happiness; that the evil consequences of 
our crimes long survive their commission, 
and, like the ghosts of the murdered for- 
ever haunt the steps of the malefactor & 
that the paths of virtue, tho’ seldom those 
of worldly greatness, are always those of 
pleasantness and peace. 


GARDENING, 1818 


Farmer Dimmery a man of acute 
observation was much struck with an 
occurrence in the garden of a neighbor- 
ing farmer, who was a sloven. He had 
occasion to extend his garden & to take 
in a court wet. was pitched. Too lazy 
to take up the pitching, he covered it 
with garden mould about two feet thick. 
But it turned out that this portion of the 
garden was far more productive & pro- 
duced better and earlier vegetables than 
any other part of the garden. Soon after, 
in a ploughed freld, he observed a part, 
wet. had been a well stoned road about a 
hundred yards long. The superior verdure 
and strength of the corn growing there 
showed to an inch the line of this old road. 
From these appearances he took a useful 
hint & set about what he called planking 
some of his own lands. That is, by throw- 
ing off about two feet of the surface & 
giving the surface thus exposed a good 
covering of stone then returning the 
mould thrown off. A considerable por- 
tion of his lands has been under this 


| 
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treatment for some years, and it’s bene- 
ficial effects are very conspiuous. His 
son has a small dairy farm in this Parish 
(Berkley) Hogsdown—was remarkably 
unlucky with his cows. He lost several, 
all the rest were tender & sickly. Con- 
ceiving it might be owing to the unwhole- 
someness of the water from the ponds, 
rendered so by their frequently going 
into them while drinking, dunging there 
& passing their urine also, he determined 
to try the effect of water fresh from 
pumps, some of these were so placed 
that a few answered the purpose & the 
cattle drank clear water from cisterns. 
The plan has succeeded admirably. His 
cows are never sick, & their milk is far 
more abundant in quantity & of a better 
quality. Previously to this, they were 
very apt to warp, but this occurrence, so 
embarassing to a dairy farmer, has also 
ceased. Farmer Dimmery from this mode 
of planking potatoes got 380 bushels 
from an acre. 


CotTAGE CREAM 


A teacupful of white wine—a little 
sugar, half a nutmeg grated. Put this at a 
bottom of a trifle dish & add a tablespoon 
full of sennet. Pour on a quart of new 
milk warm from the cow. Let it stand 
three or four hours. 


STRONG CEMENT, SCARCELY INFERIOR TO 
STONE 


~ Lime well slacked, sand. Temper it 
with linseed oil to the consistency of 
mortar. Beat it well on a floor or a trough 
& then spread it on a dry wall. It will 
last for ages. 


STUCCO 
Lime Hx, Water Hx. Coarse Sand H S. 


4. Grated skimmed cheese H IV. To be 


worked together & used soon as possible. 
The bricks to be quite dry on wet. it is laid. 

As almost all adult human beings are 
constantly endeavoring to mend their 
own condition at the expense of their 
neighbors, the love of fame & the love 
of riches are the two great sources of 


the generality of mischief & wise man has 


confined this observation to one of then 
only, Hence wars. 

Nov. 2, 1809. Rec’d the books of th 
Geological Society of London & a lett 
acquainting me that I was an honor 
member. 

Vive et Vivas. The motto of My 
ancestors, the Davies’s of Moorend 
(Slimbridge). 

July 2, 1817. Violent hurricane in th 
night & early part of the morning from 
the s. w. 

We must restrain the enterprizes ¢ 
fancy & admit to be true not what we 
presume, but what we find to be so. Th 
a priori spirit is presumptous ; . . Th 
science of mind as well as matter must 
be brought under the entire dominion 
the inductive philosophy. 

In Cornwall and some parts of Ireland, 
the granite is coarse grained & splits int 
immense blocks, separated from each 
other by natural seams & appearing like 
the- ruins of edifices constructed by : 
giant race.—Brande. 

N. B. This description gives the 
appearance of the masses found in 
field of Farmer Barbers at Fort Worth. 

Every man in his personal capacity 
may indeed he must, do wrong, for eu 
is essential to humanity. Boyd. _ 

Pain is nature’s monitor & contributory 
to the wellfare of the sufferer to teachiy 
it to avoid what is injurious. 


6. Volcanic. 
5. Subordinate 
4. Alluvial clay—gravel. 
3. Hoelz—or secondary rocks, 
2. Transition strata.* 
1. Original crust—primitive rocks 
There is a mountain in Thibet (Dw 
walagin) 26,862 above the level of the 
ocean. This is about 6000 feet higher th 
Chimborasco, 1100 feet higher 
Mont Blanc & 2200 feet higher than t 
most elevated peak in the British Dom 
ion & wet. indeed makes Ben Nevis vet 
insignificant. 
*Rocks made out of older matit 
possessing organic remains. 
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Rebuke a wise man & he will love thee. 

The several vital functions were the 
result of the actions of a principle distinct 
from organization in wct. it Is held. 
J. Hunter. 

The red sandstone forms a large portion 
of the surface of Cheshire & the Northern 
half of Shropshire. It contains no organic 
remains. 

The exaltation of an equal excites 
universal envy—in many instances, even 


| hatred. 


Humility is more an assumed than the 
real character of the House of H- & 
were that house possessed of power it 
would be fully exercised. 

There is a supergurgevcence in I.C.H. 
which enables him to mount above those 
distresses, which have ever assailed him. 

Admonition has the greatest effect 
when well managed praise is mingled with 
censure. 


ArMS OF JENOUR 


Kenelem Jenour of Much Dunmore in 
the County of Essex, Esq. Azure, a 
cross valie between three fleur de lis, or 
Created a Baronet by Charles the First 
on July 30, 1628. 

The trifling difference from the arms 
now in use Glostershire denotes another 
branch of the same family. 

Vaccination has made such progress at 
Amsterdam that out of a population of 
200,000 souls, in the first quarter of 1817, 
not one individual was attacked with 
small pox. (Globe, Aug. 24, 1817.) 

In proportion to the deviations of man 
from that simplicity which is found in 
the plain humble walks of life, so increase 
his disquietudes. 

Hilariter-secleriter. Heltar-skelter. 


TEARS 


There are no faces truer than those 
that are so washed. Shak. 
hy should we wonder at the changes 
that take place in mind and body during 
the vicisitudes of the seasons & the 
transitions in the weather even in the 
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space of a single day? We should consider 
that the very springs of life itself are in 
the atmosphere. 

Pure simple hysteria at the onset, 
frequently a mere passion, an affection 
from some emotion of the mind. So 
loosely connected indeed is it with the 
vital powers, that it may, in many 
instances, be controlled and even subdued 
by the mere effort of the will. 

The human body is not only a living 
machine, but it is a life-making machine. 

Chain coral not a thing of itself, but a 
part of the formation of another coral. 

The Ecton copper mine in Shaffordshire 
is worked at the depth of 472 yards; it is 
the deepest in England. The deepest in 
Europe is one at Trullenburg, in Bohemia, 
which is a thousand yards below the 
surface. 

Prejudice has neither eye nor ear. 

Religion ought to be the silent passing 
interchange between the individual & 
the Deity, without form or ostentation. 

A century ago, the atmospheric air 
was considered as a simple element; 
water was considered so too. The march 
of chemical knowledge has lately been 
very rapid and has shown us that these 
notions were erroneous, as they can to a 
demonstration be themselves divided 
into distinct elements. But what are these 
elements? We see that we have no more 
right to consider them as simple bodies 
than the substances wet. contained them. 
Men & quadrupeds inhale into the lungs 
the air of the atmosphere instantly, a 
chemical process takes place, established 
by a law from the Almighty. Unions 
& decompositions are the consequence & 
many a secret in this secret laboratory 
wet. never in human probability may 
meet the eye of man. 

The farina of potatoes washed once 
only after grating and mixed with chalk 
makes a beautiful white wash for ceilings, 


ete. 


Moral & physical laws are often at 
variance with each other & make sad 
work in the creation. The one is entered 
on the statute book of the Deity—the 
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other is the mere edict of the legislature. 
Boldness often insures success. Inde- 
cision is the worst of ills in matters of 
importance. 

There is a constant process of pulling 
down & building up going forward in the 
human body. A useless atom is removed 
and one useful is substituted. 

To Dr. W. There is probably about the 
liver one of those somethings of wet. we 
know so little, those secret workings, wet. 
are going on undermining it’s structure 
wet. will be subdued by the use of the 
blue pills. 

My harp is turned to mourning and my 
organ into the voice of them that weep. 
Job. Chap. V. 31. 

What is the cause of the pain under the 
left breast in hysteria? 

Wood loses about three-fourths of it’s 
weight during it’s conversion into char- 
coal. 

Why are we to limit our notions of the 
agency of canals on substances passing 
through them to the stomach & intestines 
only? May not the lymphatics, blood 
vessels etc. produce changes on their 
contents during their passage. 

May it not be the constant succession 
of air drawn in by the lungs & distributed 
by the arteries whe. prevents putrefac- 
tion. The more frequently even the sur- 
face of dead animal matter is brought in 
contact with a fresh succession of air, 
the longer it is preserved, but we cannot 
apply it to the interior. 


Oct. 2, 1817. Rec’d a letter from Dr. 


Py of Narbonne in France, with an ele- 
gant poem in the French language on 
vaccination. 

Mr. Hunter supposes the Vena Porta 
of the liver to be irritable as it performs 
the functions of an artery. We know 
(says Mr. Abernethy) it fails to secret or 
secretes with profusion—that it some- 
times prepares healthy & at others faulty 
bile. 

Hydatids seem to be monsters created 
by the lymphatics. 

All combinations & decompositions are, 
according to Davy, electrical actions, & 
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what is called electricity pery 

thing whether solid or 
Man is nothing more than a little link 
in the long chain of creation—thg he i 
too prone to consider himself a who 

There is a limit across which man op 
not carry anyone of his perceptions § 
from the ulterior of which he cango 
gather a single observation to guide 
inform him. 

There are lymphatics & compound 
lymphatics going forward in the hum 
frame—one deranged link may derange a 
thousand & whether deranged action or 
deranged organization is to be the con 
sequence is for a while concealed. 

To try the uvaurci in cases of morbus 
mucosus. 

Woodford Rock is passing into sandy 
clay, 1817. 

The gases are never found alone o 
uncombined either in a solid or fluid 
state, but combined with so much calor 
as to give them a gaseous form. No 
degree of cold is able to condense them 
into fluids or solids. The air of the atmos 
phere for example, they are all invisible. 

Digestion of food in the stomach and 
intestines & probably it’s passage thr 
the mesenterie absorbents & thoracic duc 
is the first great process for the reanims 
tion of dead matter. The lungs, as the 
recipients of atmospheric air, finish the 
business & give complete vitality to the 
blood & render it fit to supply the waste 
in vital organs. a 

Feb. 26, 1817. The medicine Dr. 
Baron prescribed for me was as follows: 


Rx. Potassae Nitratis, 51. 
Aquae Purae,3V. 
Spiritus Atheris Nitrici, 51 
Tinctura Scilla gut: LX. 
Syrupi Limonis, 3 Vi. 
Sumat unciam unam. sexta, quaqt 
bora. 


In Dr. Lobb’s treatise on fevers & 
is the following recipe from which NW 
Griffith probably took his cel 


preparation of iron. 
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Rx. Sal; Martii, gr. iv. 

Sal; Absinthii gr. xvJ. 

Aquae Alexitino $1). 

Bryonicae Comp. Siss. 

Sp: Lavend: Comp; 31). 

Nitri dule: gut: xx. 

Tinct: Myrrhae gut: xxx. 

Dosis unum cochlease. 

Aug. 1817. On examining the short 

ass put into the trenches weeks ago, 
found it but little decompos’d; it was in a 
state of great moisture & gave out an 
odorous exactly similar to cow dung. 
Another trench, of grass evidently gave 
the smell of amonia. Query—was this 
from the insects which perished with it? 


VEGETABLES—A. KNIGHT 


Imbibe watery fluids from the earth in 
wet. saline & other matters are suspended 
in solution. These in the vessels of the 


| vegetable become the sap or nutritious 


fluid of the plant. This ascends, forms 
the leaves, flowers & fruit, in wet. it is 
more particularly expos’d to the influence 
of light, heat & air. It then returns & 
augments the woody stems and trunks, 
impregnates them with juices wct. con- 
crete eventually descends to the roots 
to nourish & increase them & in various 
instances to form means & materials for 


| the future production of vegetables of the 


same kind. It is in the leaf however, that 


| the distributed fluids of the plants seem 


to undergo their chief elaboration, for 
here they are more freely exposed to the 
influence of light, heat & air. 


Eau MepicINAL—FRoM Mr. HausERMAN 


8 oz. Colchicum—1 oz. Bryony root. 
After they have been gathered & lain two 
or three days to dry, fill a bottle with them 
without pressing them much & then fill it 


_ with brandy, wet. is to stand well cork’d for 


six months. Press the plants with a strong 
power, the juice of which mixed with the 
same brandy is to produce the Eau Medi- 
cinale de Husson. Keep it well stopp’d. 


GEOLOGY 


It is possible that the surface of the 
arth or more than the mere surface, 
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forming the Berkley District, may by 
one of those vast convulsions (wet. it Is 
plain at distant periods threw the globe 
into the utmost disorder) has been 
covered with materials brought from 
very distant regions. The shells & corals 
found in the Rocks of Gibralter are 
similar to those found in the Rocks of 
Thornbury, & so are the fragments of 
some of the stones. The Coral so abundant 
in a range of many miles was never 
probably generated in the spot on which it 
now reposes, nor any of the Families 
of stones wet. lie about the surrounding ~ 
country. All might have been impelled 
forward at the same period, driven by the 
mighty, the irresistible torrents of the 
great deep, rushing from their subter- 
raneous prisons. That these corals, such 
as appear from the immense masses in 
wet. they are heaped together in the 
visible rocks of Woodford & of Falfield, 
have been forced from their original 
positions, seems to admit of demonstra- 
tion from fragments of these identical 
corals being found among the Thornbury 
Brecia. This Brecia consists chiefly of 
fragments of rocks for the most part had 
been recently broken from the size of a 
pretty large block down to microscopic 
atoms & it appears to be the aggregation 
of these atoms in contact with the larger 
stones wct. forms the cement that binds 
them together. These are not fragments of 
any rocks that belong now or probably 
ever did belong to us, but were mingled 
over an immense space & sent here by one 
mighty sweep of that powerful element, 
water. Not only corals & shells are found 
among this Brecia, but even fragments of 
Basalt itself. This indeed does not prove 
the basalt rocks to have moved forward 
with the general sweep, as these might 
have been detached & mix’d with other 
fragments while passing onwards. 


CUNNING, 


in the progress of human intellect 
precedes judgments. Exemplified in 
childhood. 


Is there a process In some measure 
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similar to digestion going foward in the 
lymphatics when food is injected into 
the colon & absorbed. One cannot well 
suppose that the colon itself has the 
digestive power. 

Examples are not wanting to show that 
deeply seated inflamations of the viscera 
may exist for a considerable time & even 
occasion the death of the patient, without 
ever giving rise to symptoms that enable 
the medical attendant to detect the 
real nature of the malady. Pritchard on 
Fevers. 


A bankrupt in business, in fame 
and fortune. 

There was this difference in ordinary 
catalepsy & that of A.D. In the former, 
there is no consciousness. In the latter, 
the senses were not in the least obscured. 

Oct. 9, 1822. Martins killed this 
morning by G. J. were found to have their 
stomachs perfectly empty—they were 
young ones, perfectly plump & the 
weather being boisterous & stormy, they 
had not at that early hour the means of 
procuring food. 

Oct. 9. Dissected a swallow killed at 
midday. It’s stomach had abundance of 
the remains of small scaraboi in it. 

10. Oct. Saw a number of small 
scaraboi picking a bone on the grass in 
the garden. 

Letter from Dr. Waterhouse, Boston, 
America, with his pamphlet on the 
pernicious effects of the use of tobacco. 

Nov. 29, 1822. The first frost that 
brought the ducks diving, a sign of rain. 
Fowls setting upon a stile or gate, a sign 
of fine weather. 

Farmer Dimmery has frequently seen 
the Hydatriat fungi and noticed their 
luminous appearance when stirred about 


in the dark. 


Harvey’s VINEGAR 


3 spoonfuls of India scoy. 

3 spoonfuls of walnut catsup. 

Six anchovies. 

Two heads of garlic. 

Quarter of an ounce cayene peper, 
less if very strong. 
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Cochineal sufficient to color it, 
_Put the above into two quarts of 
vinegar, stir it for a fortni 
filter it. might and ty 

Professor Clarke of Cambridge 
ceives that the appearance of meteors j 
due to heat & light evolv’d during th 
transition of a body from the airifon 
to the solid state—a theory at preser 
wct. is more happily illustrated by the 
recent experiment of the ignition of; 
platium wire coil’d around the wick of; 
spirit lamp, wet. exhibits heat & light 
for hours after the extinction of the fam 
of the lamp so long as any of the Alkahd 
remain. The nature of this phenomenoni 
thus explained. The Hydrogen of th 
alkahol combining with the oxygen d 
the atmosphere forms water, cons 
quently heat is evolved. 

How is it that cold acts upon the con 
stitution when applied partially to th 
skin by means of air, water etc.? We se 
a variety of injurious consequences, but 
for the most part affections either of th 
mucous or serous membranes of a 
inflammatory kind. Cold, universal 
applied to the skin, produces no sud 
effects. Cold applied to the stomad 
acts In a manner nearly similar. 

It seems to me that men neither under 
stand the estate they possess, nor thet 
abilities to purchase; but of the one t 
presume more & of the other less, thin 
indeed they sho’d. So it comes to pis 
that overprizing the arts receiv’d, they 
make no further inquiry; or unde 
valuing themselves, more than m equtt 
they ought, they expend their abilite 
upon matters of slight consequent 
never once making experiment of those 
things, which conduct to the sum of th 
business. Wherefore, sciences also har 
as it were their fatal columes; bem 
then not excited, either out of desire « 
hope to penetrate further. And aay 
opinion of wealth is one of the 
causes of want & that out of a conldent 
of what we possess in present, Mm 
assistances are despis’d for the futur 
etc. etc. 
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There is a strong association between 
the arteries, veins & lymphatics—they 
play into each others hands. 

All impressions are made upon the 
brain, whether external or internal— 
whether the sensitive or irritative— 
ghether correct or morbid. The senses are 
videts & carry intelligence first to the 
brain and then to the stomach & various 
parts of the system. Reflected—sym- 
pathy. Caroline Kingscotes’ case. 


1819 


It is now more than twenty years 
since I first promulgated the results of 
my experience in inoculating vaccine- 
matter on the human body & my first 
publication contained examples of it’s 
antivariolous power so strong and secure 
that it was soon put to a test here & 
shortly afterwards on the Continent—2 
other publications. E. J. 

There are two kinds of inflammatory 


affections, designated by the terms phleg- 


monous & erysipelatous, but we must 
admit a third, the Tubercules. However, 


| It must be observed that Tubercules may 


exist without inducing inflammatory ac- 
tion on the part where they are placed. 
They do not act on the surrounding 
matter as extraneous bodies because they 
possess life. 

Certain fossils are peculiar to & only 
found in particular strata. England is a 
regularly stratified country, & the order 
of It's strata is never inverted—exactly 
similar fossils are found in distant parts 
of the same stratrum. 


Wm. Phillips, Outline of Geology. 

ere can be no friendship without 
confidence and no confidence without 
Integrity, 

The geology of England assures us of 
the truth of this position that order in 
regard to deposition is universally prev- 

& that this order is never inverted. 


W. Phillips. 


ae 1818. Vinegar laid on fruit trees 
ith a painters brush is said to destroy 


| the white blight. The Aphis Lanigera. 
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Mr. Beynton’s method of preparing 
& using the muriate of lime. Take pow- 
dered marble & saturate it with undiluted 
muriatic acid. An adult may take from 
3i to 3ss in water or milk & water twice 
a day or even three times. 3i is a dose for 
a child of seven years old. 


Bones found in the grave pits near 
Wick. Several fragments of the human 
skeleton, both adult & infantile. The 
jaws of a horse or ass—detached molares 
—the bones thickly enveloped in soil like 
that of the field independent of gravel. 
Fragments of urns, some like those at 
Herculaneum of a dark sooty color. 
Ashes in considerable quantities. Anti- 
quaries conceive this to have been a 
Roman Cemetery & that some fire must 
have been near. 


Chain coral not a distinct body. It 
must be identified with the enchrinite. 
The heads of the small enchrinites- are 
distinctly to be seen in many of the 
points of protuberance forming the chains. 
What an analogy is here with the great 
alcyonate man. The creation may almost 
be said to be Zoophitic. God, the centre, 
animals, vegetables etc. etc. etc. the 
ramifications, all acting in harmony, 
forming one great whole. God, the direct- 
ing principle. 

It sho’d be observed that the appear- 
ance of chains meandering over a sur- 
face is accidental. The heads being 
partially destroyed, cavities appear wet. 
existing in elevated lines on the surface, 
one with the other form the links. But 
this fossil would never put on this appear- 
ance had not the surface undergone 
another accidental change. The appear- 
ance at first— 


Safety lamp-disliked by the colliers 
who go back to the old system and often 
perish thro’ their obstinancy. 


Charcoal poultice. Oatmeal & water 
well boil’d, as much charcoal finely 
powdered as will make a stiffish poultice. 
The edge in every poultice sho’d always 
be as thick as the center—a thing often 
neglected. 
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PULMONARY AFFECTIONS. 


Hydragyrus. Nitre. Hyoscyamus. 
Cantharides. Antimony. Opium wth. 
Acids. 

Vv. S. Aperients.  Nitre. 
Leeches. Opium. Ammonia. 
Cupping. Poppy. Squills. 
Digitalis. 


Dr. BEDDOES’ PREPARATION OF IRON 


Sulphate of Iron, 91. Nitrous acid 3 ss- 
Misce. avoiding fumes, The solution being 
cold & having the consistence of honey, 
add to it, Vuj of distilled water. The 
whole is then to be filtered, &, after 
having stood two or three days, filter 
it again. The preparation must be kept 
in a bottle closely cork’d, and out of the 
light. Dose from ten to twenty drops in a 
glass of water. 

Nov. 5, 1822. Rec’d a valuable collec- 
tion of fossils from Mr. Meade of Chatley 
Lodge near Bath. | 

Be still & know that I am God. Ps. 41, 
10th. 

The University of St. Andrews require 
a certificate on 4 points—ist; whether 
the person applying for a degree has a 
respectable character; 2nd, a_ liberal 
education, and 3rd, an attendance on a 
complete course of lectures on the several 
branches of medicine, 4th. if, from a 
personal knowledge you judge the ap- 
plicant worthy of the honor of a degree 
of Medicine. 

John Jenner, great grandfather of E. J. 
lived at Stannish. 

June 6th, 1810. Rec’d a letter from 
Mons. le Doct. Corvissart informing me 
that he had presented my pet’n. to the 
Emperor, who had granted the liberation 
of Mr. Gold & Mr. Garland. <* 

Jan. 7, 1810. Vaccinated Susan & 
Caroline who with their brother Stephen 
had been taken to the bedside of a 
patient full of the small pox. The two 
former were vaccinated, 1-2 years ago 
and the latter 12 years. 

Jan. 22, 1810. Professor Rosenchoeld 
came here from Clifton; sent by him 
some vaccine matter for Mr. King, 
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surgeon, Bristol. Repeated his former 
report, namely, that the small POX was 
totally extinct in Sweden. The mea 
adopted for its extinction were these 
an edict was issued for the univer) 
adoption of vaccination. Medical me 
properly instructed took up the practice 
throughout the whole Swedish dominions 
In those villages which had no medica 
men, the clergymen performed the off: 
—and in districts where there was 
clergyman, it was intrusted to the most 
proper person that could be found. 

Jan. 29, 1810. Sent a packet to the 
York Hotel, Bath, for Professor Roser. 
choeld containing a letter & six glasses 
with vaccine matter. 

Sept. 1812. Dissected a cow’s live 
killed this day by Clarke. It was the 
soundest I had met with this season, 
one fourth only of it becoming schirrhous 
The state of biliary tubes were precisely 
like that I have almost universally found 
them in. As the gall bladder was brought 
with the liver, I had an opportunity 
of comparing the increased size of these 
diseased ducts with the cystic duct 
(which was not at all diseased) and found 
them even near the extremity of the liver, 
five or six times it’s diameter. The 
inflammatory process on the intemal 
coat (wet. has the look of a mucous 
membrane) seem’d to be extinct; but 
it’s consequences were manifest in the 
usual way. 

Oct. 19, 1812. Wind S. W. A dreadiu 
tempest during the night. It continued 
during the greater part of the mommg 
with such heavy rains as to inundate the 
meadows surrounding the town. A ral 
bow in the evening—remarkably 

Flies crawling into the house im grt 
abundance half drowned. 

Nov. 27, 1812. Dissected the liver of 
rotten sheep, universally of a pale brow 
& preternaturally hard. The biliary = 
enlarged most & most thickened as the} 
advanced towards the extremities 
edges of the lobes. In the chest of the 
sheep there was near a gallon of oo 
yet the lungs were sounder than Oe 
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are commonly found when there is no 
disease, of this sort. By far the greater 
of the liver was converted into a 
substance that could be of no use in the 
my of that organ. 
om 8, 1812. Rec'd a letter from W. 
Hussey, M.D., D.1.H. dated Hope Lodge, 
Cape of Good Hope, Sept. 1, 1812. In 
this letter there is a detail of a most 
furious attack of small pox upon the 
settlement & of its complete extinction 
by the judicious application of vaccine 
innoculation. 
Hothouse—From McDonald’s Diction- 
ary of practical gardening. 1 half strong 
brown loam, 1 quarter light sandy loan, 


| 18 vegetables moulded & decayed leaves, 


18 stable dung to wet. add about a 
fiftieth part shale marle. This is the 
composition Mr. Nichol says of the vine 
borders at Wemy’s Castle none of which 
are less than four feet deep. The borders 
sho'd be made at least a month before 
the vines are planted, that the earth may 
have time to settle. 

Admit that every ill report, however 
fabricated be true & what is it’s weight in 
the balance against the immense mass of 
evidence from every quarter of the 
globe. Can persons out of the medical 
profession be safely trusted with vac- 
cnation? This query is answered by the 
numerous letters from Ladies and others 


ping an account of thier success, viz, 
rom, 


Mrs. Kingscote, 

Lady C. Wothesley, 

The Marchs. Cornwallis. 

The Miss Necomes. 

The Rev. Mr. Reed. 

G. Jenner. 

Mrs. (Col.) Beaumont. 

Miss Bagley. 

is ever present on this our com- 

posite dwelling place & even in this state 
we are allowed to dwell with him, may we 
hot imagine that we shall dwell. more 
immediately with him hereafter in dis- 
spirit on this our planet. 
ay; are not the dead still living with us 
ia state of invisibility? 
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Children living in the same family 
where one is herpetic altho’ no disease is 
perceptible on the skin frequently have 
incurred postules. 


Rep WATER IN CATTLE 


Cows are most subject to it in the 
month of June, but they have the disease 
at all seasons of the year, tho’ rarely in 
the winter. Calves are not exempt from 
it. They are seized with it as early as a 
fortnight old; nor are bulls & oxen. 
It is not confined to this species of cattle, 
as sheep are equally liable to it. I shall 
describe the disease as it appears in the 
cows. The first indication of the disease 
is the red tint of the urine wet. she 
voids much more frequently than in 
health. This is accompanied with an 
irregularity in the appearance of the feces, 
wet. are much more liquid than usual & 
not discharged without considerable effort, 
& in a contracted stream. Costiveness 
follows & the urine becomes of a darker 
red. The milk now lessens in quanity & 
is sometimes faintly tinged with red. 
On the third day, she commonly refuses 
food, & about the fourth or fifth day the 
pulse beats from go to 120 strokes a 
minute. The heart often palpitates with 
such force as to be heard at the distance 
of four yards. She becomes extremely 
weak & is incapable of rising from the 
ground. She has frequent shiverings, 
constantly moans, the extreme parts 
become cold & she expires commonly on 
the fifth day—while she has strength 
enough to walk, if she is hurried in her 
motions, she drops down and dies. Even 
under convalescence, if driven fast, she 
dies in the same way. I was induced to 
attempt to investigate this disease from 
the following considerations, the fre- 
quency of its occurrence in the summer, 
the general loss the farmer sustains by it’s 
fatal tendency & the inefficiency of the 
remedy commonly employed for its cure. 
[For a note] as in the yellow jaundice 
turmeric, saffron, calandine & various 
other things, wct. were either yellow in 
themselves, or in decoction afforded a 
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yellow liquor, so in the Red Water every 
drug was sought for that was red; at 
the head of these ranked Dragons- 
blood, Saunders wood, etc. I now only 
speak of the practice of the farmer or 
mere farrier. The Veterinary Surgeon 
has found himself puzzled. 


QUERIES FROM THE NorwicH UNION 
Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


1. How long have you known the Rev. 
Mr. Davies? From his earliest days. 

2. Has he had a rupture? No. 

3. How often have you known him 
professionally? Not often. 

4. Has he had the gout? No. 

5. Has he had a spitting of blood, 
asthma, consumption, or other pulmon- 
ary complaint? No. 

6. Have any of his relations died of 
these diseases? Not that I known of. 

7. Has he been afflicted with fits,. or 
mental derangement? No. 

8. And generally, is he subject to any 
organic or chronic disease? Nothing of the 
kind except hemorrhoids occasionally. 
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g. If the latter question is answered jn 
the affirmative, wet. is the disease t 
wet. is subject? 

10. Do you think his constitution oe. 
fectly good? Or on the contrary, that 
has any hereditary taint or predisposi 
tion to any organic disease? I think his 
constitution a good one—I never yet 
knew a perfectly good constitution, | 
believe every const’n. predisposed t 
organic disease. 

11. Are his habits in every respect 
strictly regular and temperate? Hi 
habits are remarkably regular 
temperate. | 

12. Is he at present in perfect health? 
As near the point as in any man of his 
age I ever saw. 

13. Is there anything in his fom, 
habits of living, or business, which you are 
of the opinion may shorten the duration 
of his life? No. 

14. What complaints are his family 
most subject to? I know not. 


E. J. 


Berkley, April, 1821. 
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REMINISCENCES FROM THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL 


By EDWARD A. STRECKER, M.D. 


PHILADELPHIA 


this day of jazz, cubism, 
futurism and _ individualism, 
historical monuments are not 
likely to be overwhelmed by 
attention. It is axiomatic that “the 
prophet is without honor in his own 
land” and it is a common observation 
that we travel thousands of miles 
to stand on the sacred soil of history 
while at the same time we may be 
blissfully unaware of the historical 


+ wealth which is at our very doors. 


How many of us realize that our 
own Pennsylvania Hospital is the 
cradle of American psychiatry? The 
principal motive which had inspired 
the founders of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital as well as the main argument 
expressed in the petition to the 
Provincial Assembly afterwards 


| embodied in the Act of May 11, 


1751 was “the cure and treatment 
of lunaticks,” in order that “‘they may 
be restored to reason and become 
useful members of the community.” 
It was principally out of considera- 
tion for those unfortunate beings who 
through loss of reason had become 
“a terror to their neighbors,” and for 
whom no adequate provision had 
hitherto been made, that the 
Managers felt the necessity of pro- 
viding temporarily the building 
known as Judge Kinsey’s Mansion, 
lor hospital purposes. Of the 2 patients 
who were admitted on the first day 
after the doors were opened February 
Il, 1752, one was a “Junatick” 


recommended by the Visitors of the 
Poor of the City. 


It soon became obvious that the 
apartments provided for the insane 
were in the language of that day 
“not convenient” and in 1755 build- 
ing operations were begun, which 
when completed in 1756 provided 
better accomodations. That the needs 
of the mentally sick were constantly 
in the minds of the Managers was 
evidenced by constant improvements 
in housing conditions, which in 1835 
culminated in the following: 


_ Resolved that in the opinion of this 
meeting it is expedient that the lunatic 
department of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
should be removed from the City of 
Philadelphia to the country in its vicinity, 
provided that the removal can be effected 
upon such a plan as will promote the 
comfort and improve the health of the 
patients and admit of the superintendence 
and control essential to a good adminis- 
tration of the institution. 


The cornerstone of the building 
which now stands at 44th and Market 
Streets was laid on July 22, 1836 
and for many years this building 
was the model for mental hospitals 
all over the world. It may not be 
beside the mark to mention that on 
September 17 1928 ground was 
broken at 49th and Market Streets 
for the erection of a modern and 
scientific Psychiatric Institute. 

It is interesting to note that at as 
early a date as 1756, almost forty 
years before Pinel began to preach 
his doctrine of humanitarianism, the 
Pennsylvania Hospital had provided 
for the insane not only extensive 
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grounds but also “a gallery eighty 
feet in length for such of them as may 
be trusted to walk about, with a 
place for bathing.” .. 

The therapeutics of those early 
days was complicated and decidedly 
unpleasant for the unfortunate 
patient: 


The medical treatment appears to have 
been directed principally to the acute or 
sthenic forms of lunacy, or cases of so- 
called phrenzy. These were douched or 
played upon with warm and cold water; 
their scalps were shaved and blistered; 
they were bled to the point of syncope; 
purged until the alimentary canal failed to 
yield anything but mucous, and in the 
intervals they were chained by the waist 
or the ankle to the cell wall. Under this 
heroic regimen, some, probably the most 
sthenic, recovered their reason. There 
appears nothing in the records to indicate 
any special mode of treatment for melan- 
cholia, or for the stuporous forms of men- 
tal disorder. Later there were mentioned 
certa’n special appliances for rousing such 
patients, which judging from the descrip- 
tion must have, temporarily at least, 
effected the desired object. 


Restraint was freely utilized. For 
instance, an account of March 7, 1752 
reads as follows: 


John Cresson, blacksmith, against ye 
hospital, 1 pair handcuffs, 2 legg locks, 
2 large rings and 2 large staples, 5 links 
and 2 large rings and 2 swiffells for legg 
chains. To 3 locks, 13 keys, chains and 
staples for cells £1.10.3—5 Mo. 25th, 1752. 
On 5th Mo. 1754 Paid for 7 yds of Ticken 
for Mad Shirts, £0.16.416. 


‘To those of us who lose our tempers 
if a Wassermann report or a blood 
count is delayed several hours, it may 
be salutary to recall that in the days 
of which I am speaking, the Managers 
and Physicians were concerned with 
more or less (and principally less) 
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successful attempts to protect the 
patients from rats and to furig 
them with heat and light. The cell 
for the insane were without adequate 
heat for almost eighty years, unti 
1833. In this connection the historia, 
of that day observes: “The insane 
were not supposed to require, nor ty 
quite deserve, the usual comforts of 
life at this period, when even the sane 
dwelt in cold houses, slept in cold 
apartments, and sat through the long 
winter evenings by candle or fir 
light.” 

The formalities of admission wer 
exceedingly simple. There was littk 
required beyond the application of 1 
friend or, as has been noted in the 
history of the hospital, an enemy of 
the patient, to one of the Managers or 
Physicians. The informality of the 
day may be expressed by quoting a 
few of the records of admission: 


Dr. Moore’s Negro man, a Lunatick 
was received 3rd Mo. 26th, 1753. His 
master promised payment. 1st Mo. 2304. 
1754. Admitted Negro Adam, a Lunatick 
and pay patient belonging to Mrs 
Margaret Clymer, under the care of Dr. 


Thos. Bond. 2nd. Mo. 16th, 1754. Black 


Adam, at ye request of his Mistres 
Margaret Clymer, was this day div 
charged. 6th Mo. 26th, 1754. Admitted 
Negro George, a Lunatick belonging t 
Mr. Carrington of Barbadoes, 2 pay 
patient at 10s a week, under ye particular 
care of Doctor Shippen who engages fo 
his board. 


It may be interesting to quote from 
the earlier records and minutes: 


May roth, 1762. The great 7 
invaded the Hospital give trouble 
create so much disturbance, that Samu 
Rhodes and Jacob Lewis are directed : 
employ a workman to make 3 
hatch door and get an inscription i 
notifying that such persons who come 
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of curiosity to visit the house should pay a 
sum of money, a Groat at least, for 


admittance. 
Later, this rule seems to have fallen 
‘ato disuse, as, on April 27, 1767: 


Orders were renewed that the Hatch 
door be kept carefully shut and that no 
Person be admitted into the House with- 
out paying the gratuity of Four Pence 
formerly agreed upon, and that care be 
taken to prevent the Throng of people 
who are led by Curiosity to frequent the 
House on the first day of the week, to 
the great disturbance of the Patients. 


From time to time other measures 
had to be taken to preserve order. 
On August 30, 1784: 


Dr. Foulke recommended that some 
regulations may be made in respect to 
persons visiting the Hospital, particularly 
in adopting such Rules as would tend to 
preserve the Lunatic Patients from being 
interrupted and disturbed in their course 
of Medicine. Ordered that the Sitting 
Managers consult with as many of the 
Physicians as they conveniently can and 
report such rules and regulations at our 
next Stated Meeting as will be most con- 
ducive to remedy any present Evil on 
that head which may now exist. 


Whereupon, on October 4, 1784: 
They Reported that they had found it 


useful in adopting the following regula- 


tions respecting the Lunatic Patients: viz: 

€ putting up an Advertisement or Rule 
forbidding more than two Persons at one 
time to be permitted to go into the Cells 
and those Persons to be attended by the 


Cell-Keeper and not suffered to speak to 
such Patients, 7 


In 1791, as complaints had been 
made by the Physicians that company 
was too freely admitted, to the great 
injury of lunatics, it was resolved: 

,_ tae no Person whatever should be 
ereafter allowed to enter the Grounds, 
or Cells inclosed for their Accommoda- 
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tion, unless introduced or allowed by one 
of the Managers, Physicians or by the 
Steward, to which resolution the Cell- 
Keeper was strictly to Attend, and to 
keep the Gates and Wards locked in 
future, to prevent all Intruders who might 
attempt to enter therein, without such 
permission being first obtained .. . 

May 28th, 1758 Admitted, Martin 
Higgins a Mad person, who having, as 
many others do without leave, gone 
through the House to the Top, & there 
Carelessly and Imprudently running 
about, fell thence to the ground & was 
so much Hurt that his recovery was 
doubtful. 

July 28, 1758. Escaped Jacob Ashton 
by boring thro’ the Door of his Cell & 
forcing out the Steeples of ye Iron Bolts. 

August 28th, 1758. Admitted A. D. an 
Outrageous Person. 

January 27th, 1759. Discharged—the 
lunatick Jane Hughes at the Request of 
her husband who paid £3 to the Matron 
in full for her Accommodation. The 
Damage done to the Cells & c. is Forgiven 
in Consideration of her Poverty. 

January 27th, 1759. Escaped Jno. 
Jones, a Lunatick; he forced Barrs of his 
Cell in ye night and fled without Notice. 

November 26th, 1759. Admitted Hari- 
ott Hamilton a Lunatick, reputed Daugh- 
ter of the late Duke of Hamilton, to bee 
in ye Hospital till a Vessel sails. 

December 31st, 1759. Admitted Solo- 
mon C., a Drunken Mad Man, at the 
Request of his Brother & by Desire of T. 
Stampe, ye Mayor, the former agreed 
with ye Board of Managers for his 
Maintainance. 


In the same year 1759: “Admitted 
Mark Kuhl junr., an Irregular Person 
on pay @ Ten Shillings P. Week.” 
Evidently Mark was quite irregular 
since there is a further notation that 
“He left the cells irregularly i.e. broke 
the window and ran away.” 

William, son of Joseph Hart, a Lunatick 
and pay Patient. He is also to pay for a 
Negro man he has to tend him. 


[ 
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Alexander McCurdy—Pay patient, 
bro’t down by ye Overseers of ye Poor 
of the Townships of New Gulfhahoppen 
Alias Upper Hanover. 

Thomas Dougan, a Lunatick, taken 
upon the Streets naked the 2oth inst. 
Said to come from ye East Jerseys. 


These quaint entries illustrate the 
kind of cases commonly received and 
the mode by which they were admitted, 
as does also the following ancient 
manuscript order: 


City of Philadelphia, ss.: 

Several Persons of good Reputation 
having appeared before me ye Sub- 
scriber, one of ye Justices of ye Peace for 
ye City of Philada. & complayned that 
Thomas Ackley, Chairmaker, hath fre- 
quently behaved in a very disorderly 
manner to ye great Terror of his Family 
& Annoyance of his neighbours, Where- 
fore, Apprehend ye sd. Thomas & take 
him to ye Workhouse of this City, the 
Keeper whereof is hereby required to 
receive & Employ him in ye Common 
Labour of the House, till further orders. 

But if ye sd. Thomas or his Wife shall 
when he is arrested, request that his 
Confinement may be at ye Pennsylvania 
Hospital, in that case deliver him to ye 
Steward of ye sd. Hospital, or to ye 
Keeper of Lunaticks there, who shall then 
receive and safely keep him till he is 
discharged by proper Authority. 

Given under My Hand & Seal Decem- 
ber ye 22d, 1763. 

To any Constable... .. Smauel Rhoads. 


Mary, the wife of Stephen Girard, 
was admitted on December 31st, 1790 
as a pay patient at a rate of 25 s. per 
week. The records state: 


_- On the 3rd, Instant, Mary the wife of 
Stephen Girard was delivered by Dr. 
Hutchinson and William Gardner of a 
child, named, in the presence of Edward 
Cutbush and others, Mary, which on the 
7th instant was put out to nurse with 
John Hatcher’s wife, at 10 s. Per Week. 
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This infant, which was the 
child of Philadelphia’s great bene 
factor, died August 26, 1791, aged five 
months and twenty-three days, My 
Girard remained a patient until he 
death, which occurred September 13 
1815, after she had dwelt continuously 
in the Hospital for twenty-five year 
At the request of Stephen Girard 
she was buried in the Hospital encl. 
ure. Girard gave the Hospital $2000 
October 30, 1815, and bequeathed 
the institution $30,000 by his will, 

I cannot resist retailing a si 
incident from the life of Polly, 1 
beautiful girl, whose insanity was 
attributed to dissappointment in love 
The story has the authority of Mr. 
Samuel Coates who was one of the 
Managers of the Hospital during 
Polly’s residence. I give you the tal 
in the words of Mr. Coates: 


I was walking on the Commons, and 
heard a great noise. Where it came from 
I could not tell, but list’ning Attentively, 
I discovered it was from the blue hous, 
and directing my course there, I found 
it to be the Shouting of a great numberd 
people. They were Assembled to a Bul 
baiting, which in those days, was 4 Col 
mon practice. 

The Animal appeared to be m a grat 
rage, tho’ much exhausted by the Dogs 
before I reached the Scene of Action 
Soon after I got there, a Small 
was sett on, which he threw about t 
feet high, & he fell to the Ground wit 
his upper jaw broke & Every tooth Out 

A short rest was now again given to 
Bull, when a presumptious little Mas, ® 
shew what he could do, run to ’ 
Animal, but Returned faster than » 
went, for the creature took him un fe 
breech & tossed him about 12 feet 
the end of the Rope. 

A new pack of dogs being ues 
renew the fight, every Eye was 
the Onset. 
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At this moment, Polly scaled the high 
fence, thro’ the Cracks of which she saw 
the battle & pitying the Bull, She pierced 
unseen thro’ the Circle & ran up directly 
to the Ring; and without Shoes or Stock- 
ings on: with her Bosom all open; her neck 
bare and her beautiful Ringlets wildly 
dangling over her Shoulders—her other 
Cloathing was her Shift only and a white 
pettycoat; so that she appeared more like 
a Ghost than a human Creature. When 
She reached the Bull, (tho’ previously & 
almost immediately before, he was in a 
Rage) She Accosted him thus—* Poor 
Bully; have they hurt you? they shall not 
hurt you any more,” & stroking his fore- 
head & his face She repeated “‘They shall 
not, They shall not hurt thee.” This was 
indeed Wonderful; but the Animal’s 
behavior was not less so, for he no Sooner 
saw her approaching him, then he dropt 
his head & became Mild & Gentle, As tho’ 
he knew She was sent to deliver him. 

The whole concourse of Spectators saw 
it, and were Struck with Astonishment— 
not one of whom dared to enter into the 
Ring to save her; but stood trembling for 
Polly’s life, afraid to stir a Step and even 
to follow her on the Return, when she 
darted thro’ the Ring, Thro’ the Midst 
of the dumb Struck Company, like an 
Arrow from the Bow, Over the high fence 
again to the Hospital from which she 


eloped. 


The Pennsylvania Hospital ex- 
tended its gracious and helping arms 
to the sick in mind before the days of 
humanitarianism. It must be remem- 
bered that it was the age of man’s 
inhumanity to man. The insane were 
huddled together, irrespective of sex 
and were kept in order by “keepers,” 
who were hired to keep the patients 
and their cells clean, to perform all 
the menial drudgery which that in- 
volved, to watch the lunatics when 
they exercised in the yard and keep 
those who worked about the garden 
and lots from running away. One of 
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their chief duties was to preserve 
discipline and order among the unruly. 
This was done with a strong hand and 
in a punitive spirit. The insane were 
chained to rings of iron, let into the 
floor or wall of the cell, or were re- 
strained in hand-cuffs or ankle-irons; 
and the straight-waistcoat, or ‘‘ Madd- 
Shirt,” was in frequent requisition. 
This was a close-fitting cylindrical 
garment of ticking, canvas, or other 
strong material, without sleeves, 
which drawn over the head reached 
below the knees, and left the patient 
an impotent bundle of wrath, deprived 
of effective motion. In the earlier 
years it was not considered improper 
or unusual for the keeper to carry a 
whip and to use it freely. These 
methods begat violence and diserder 
in the insane. who were then, for that 
reason, a much more violent and 
dangerous class than they now are, 
and the keeper’s life was neither an 
idle nor a happy one. From the num- 
ber of his duties about the house and 
grounds, unconnected with the care 
of the insane, it is evident that the 
patients must have passed the greater 
part of their time locked up in the 
cells. 

In 1782 a patient, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Managers, says: “I 
am Confined here in Chains at the 
instance of a Relative of my Wife’s— 
I hope you will Desire the Steward to 
unchain me; but, as his Duty, he could 
do no less.” Later he writes: “The 
present serves to Inform you that 
pursuant to your Orders, [ am Un- 
chained.” The spirit of humanity was 
doubtless as strong in those early 
days as it is with us; but the ideas as 
to what constituted humane care were 
very different; they were In process 
of gradual evolution from primitive 
modes of life and crude social customs 
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to the advanced ideas of non-restraint 
and kind treatment which now prevail. 

From the very beginning the Man- 
agers sought to lighten the burden 
of the suffering patients. Always the 
Hospital was in advance of its time. 
Better physical conditions, separation 
of sexes, exercise, light, air and sun- 
shine were provided. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush had constantly in mind’ the 
needs of the mentally sick and at his 
initiative many Improvements were 
put into operation. It would be pleas- 
ant to reflect that the shades of those 
Managers and Physicians who in the 
early days of the Hospital labored so 
effectively against almost overwhelm- 
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ing odds might now be able to reali 
that their labors were not in we 
Down through the years in unbrokey 
line, other Managers, often the de. 
scendants of those who gave th 
Hospital its birth have continued ty 
devote their lives to the care of th 
mentally afflicted; have kept pac 
with the development of scientifi 
psychiatry but have never departed 
from that great law of God and man 
“Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” It would be good 
to be able to believe that the fir 
Managers of the Hospital could know 
that those who came after them have 
kept the faith. 
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LARREY, NAPOLEON 
By E. ROBERT 


CHIEF SURGEON 
WIESE, M.D. 


INGOMAR, PA. 


ESPITE the fact that about 
Napoleon there has grown a 
literature greater than that 
about any other man except 

one, very little has been written 
concerning the men without whose 
aid he would not have risen to renown. 
Not even his marshals, Ney, Murat, 
Kléber, Junot, Grouchy, Bernadotte, 
shine except by reflected glory. And 
of the chief surgeon of that great army, 
of the man who went with Napoleon 
from Italy to Waterloo, even most 
physicians know not the name. 

In writing the lives of the truly 
great the temptation to indulge in 
superlatives is almost irresistible. Such 
usage often provokes comparison and 
not infrequently disagreement, if not 
resentment. But that Dominique Joan 
Larrey stands alone as the greatest 
military surgeon in history is generally 
admitted. None but Ambroise Paré 
can stand beside him. Both had 
unusual individuality, self-reliance 
and ability; neither respected theories 
made sacred by custom and honorable 
by age alone. Both tried all things and 
held fast to that which they found 
good. To say that Paré was the greater 
surgeon while Larrey was the greater 
administrator is to create differences 
wherenoneexist. If, however, greatness 
m military surgery consists in deter- 
mining among all the methods in 
use the best method, in opening new 
lields whereby a larger percentage of 
those wounded or sick are saved, then 
Verily Paré hath saved his thousands, 

ut Larrey his tens of thousands. 

ominique Jean Larrey was born on 
uly 8, 1766 in Beaudeau, a small 
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village near Bigore, noted since the 
time of the Romans for its medicinal 
waters. High in the Pyrenees, remote 


Dominique JEAN, First BARON Larrey [1766-1842] 
“‘C’est I’homme le plus vertueux que j’ai connu.” 
—NAPOLEON. 


from the devastating and enervating 
influence of the larger cities, there 
was still preserved in these hamlets 
and villages that strength and stamina 
and force.of character that later 
saved the nation. This was the most 
degraded, degenerate, corrupt and 
miserable period of all modern French 
history. The king, a veritable satyr, 
mindful only of his lustful and selfish 
pleasures, under the spell of a recent 
shameless and scandalous Pompadour 
and in the toils of a present Du Barry, 
directed a court little removed from 
a seraglio where intrigue and hypoc- 
risy, immorality and debauchery 
reigned supreme. Paris was a cesspool 
of poverty and squalor, ignorance and 
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iniquity. Stripped of her American and 
Indian possessions by the Seven 
Years’ War, her commerce lost and 
her credit ruined by incapable and 
irresponsible administration, oppres- 
sed by excessive taxation and incredi- 
ble debt, exploited by those in the 
seats of the mighty, France, after a 
century of neglect and misrule with- 
out rulers or leaders, was fast tottering 
to that abyss and horror that engulfed 
her in 1792. 

Because of the straitened circum- 
stances of his parents (sturdy, honest, 
upright peasants) it is doubtful 
whether Jean would have received 
any schooling had not his voice, as he 
sang in the choir, attracted the notice 
of the Abbé de Grasset who took the 
boy into his care and educated him. 
Following the death of his father in 
1779, the boy, then only thirteen 
years of age, was sent to live with his 
uncle, Alexis Larrey, chief surgeon to a 
large hospital and quite a successful 
practitioner in Toulouse. Under his 
guidance Jean first finished the course 
in the college and then attended the 
Toulouse School of Medicine and 
Surgery. He thus spent eight years, 
during which time he also attended 
the hospital. At the age of fifteen he 
was appointed sous-aide (dresser) and 
later became aide-major (house sur- 
geon). In 1787, after having studied 
under Louis in Paris, he passed an 
examination, was appointed auxiliary 
surgeon in the navy and was ordered 
to proceed to Brest. The fact that he 
walked from Paris to Brest acquaints 
us not only with his financial condition, 
but also with the fact that, even at 
that time, he had the foundation of 
that strength and wonderful constitu- 
tion that permitted him to refer to 
himself in after years as the strongest 
man in Napoleon’s army. Arriving at 


the great naval station he ta 
a second examination and ya 
appointed chief surgeon to the cruise 
The Vigilante detailed for duty 
about the cod fisheries of Newfound. 
land. The few months preceding the 
sailing of that vessel were spent j 
teaching and lecturing on surgen 
and anatomy. He was also interested 
in the Brest prison for galley slave 
where Vidocq, afterward Napoleon's 


‘chief of police, spent some time as: 


prisoner. 

The Vigilante sailed from Brest in 
April, 1788 to be gone six months 
Seasickness early convinced Lartey 
that any talents he might posses 
would be more easily developed els. 
where than in the navy, and upon hi 
return in October of the same yea 
he arranged to retire from active 
service. The voyage, however, was 
not without many interesting hap 
penings, none of which escaped hs 
restless curiosity. In his notes he 
discusses seasickness (and in vet 
of his sufferings no man was mor 
competent), frost bites, the Eskimos 
(their habits, dress, food, etc.), plum 
age of birds in the Arctic zone 
mosquito bites, catching and cleaning 
of fish; and like him we also wonder 
as to the fruits of the ill-mated love 
affair between a cow and a carb 
that forced its way into the fold. 

Early in the following year (1789) 
he went to Paris, a seething mass 
discontent. Voluble as he 1s evéty 
where else and at all other tims 
regarding anything of interest, Lane 
is here peculiarly reticent, so ™ 
so-as to arouse suspicion that pi 
of his notes may have been either ost 
or purposely omitted from his 0% 
That he served under Desautt 
known from the fact that he he 
tend the victims of the assault on™ 
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Bastile. In April, 1792, he joined the 


Army of the Rhine at Strassburg as 


surgeon of the first class. In the 
battles about Mayence and Frank- 
fort, impressed with the pitiful state 
of those wounded in action, possibly 
the more so because he himself was 
shot in the leg, he conceived the idea 
of the ambulantes volantes as a 
method of relieving the poor unfor- 
tunates. While at Mayence, Larrey 
attended the lectures of Sémmerring 
and did some experimental work in 
galvanism. The needle that since bears 
his name was devised at the same 
time. 

Partly, if not wholly, because of his 
insatiable curiosity Larrey always cul- 
tivated friends wherever he went; 
and among those of whom he was 
most fond while at Mayence was 
General de Beauharnais, whose oppor- 
tune death by the guillotine enabled 
his widow to become the Empress 
Josephine. The army having gone 
into winter quarters, Larrey was sent 
to Paris to complete the organization 
of the ambulance service and to 
establish it in the different armies of 
the new republic. : 
During his stay in Paris he found 
time to marry Charlotte Laroux de 
Laville, the daughter of one of Louis 
XVI's ministers of finance. The honey- 
moon was spent largely in a stage- 
coach as Larrey had been ordered to 
join the Army of the South at Toulon. 
Here he met an undersized, pale, 
long-haired, reserved and almost 
emaciated, twenty-five-year-old artil- 
lery officer named Napoleon Bona- 
parte, who had played no small part in 
the capture of the town from the 
paeiioh the year before. The army had 
or Its object the invasion of Corsica, 
a as so often afterward the 

Proposed but the English 


navy disposed of the scheme, and 
Larrey went with the troops to Nice 
where he spent some time with the 
Army of the Maritime Alps. While 
there he formulated some ideas regard- 
ing resuscitation of the drowned. 
He was next sent into eastern Spain 
as chief surgeon of the Army of the 
Pyrenees. His journal tells us of 
much besides surgery that interested 
him during his stay in the Peninsula; 
the good taste, the customs, the 
habits and the love of beauty of the 
natives are all noted. It was also 
during this time that his interest in 
burns was aroused. At the conclusion 
of peace Larrey returned to the French 
capital a very sick man. He was 
permitted to enjoy the gayeties of 
Paris less than a year, however, but 
during that time he opened a school of 
anatomy, physiology and surgery for 
army and navy officers. He was also 
appointed professor of surgery and 
anatomy at Val de Grace. In May, 
1797, Larrey, now chief surgeon of the 
Army of Italy, was ordered to Mon- 
tebello where Napoleon gave him 
carte blanche in the organization of 
the medical division. While among the 
Alps he was much impressed by the 
cases of goiter and cretinism he saw, 
and attributed the condition to the 
drinking of snow water. Once estab- 
lished in Northern Italy he traveled 
from place to place, establishing with 
tireless energy schools of military 
surgery. It is probably due to this 
constant work on Larrey’s part that 
the French army surgeons were the 
best in the world at that time. But 
his interests were ever far wider than 
his vocation. In his journal he com- 
ments upon the gayety, the indolence, 
the voluptuousness, the luxury of 
the Venetians and marveled, as so 
many before and since him have done, 


‘ 
‘ 
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at the magnificence of the Cathedral 
as well as at the beauty of the art 
and the sculpture. During the course of 
his travels he visited both Scarpa and 
Spallanzani at Pavia. Seven months 
after having joined Napoleon (Decem- 
ber, 1797) Larrey returned to Paris 
and not only took up his duties at 
Val de Grace, but began to prepare 
medical officers for the expedition into 
Egypt which left France on May 18, 
1798. Were it fully treated the medical 
history of that expedition alone would 
require a volume. Plague, leprosy, 
elephantiasis, scurvy, tetanus, oph- 
thalmia and_ especially nostalgia 
(particularly among the officers) tried 
the skill and the patience of the 
medical corps. The plague was very 
virulent: in one hospital, for example, 
every nurse that was on duty when 
the place was opened as well as four- 
teen surgeons, eleven apothecaries 
and three physicians died in less than 
eight weeks’ time. At Jaffa Larrey 
performed several post-mortem exam- 
inations of the bodies of plague 
victims but in spite of direct contact 
on every hand, he was not attacked. 
Food was scarce at times and it was 
during this campaign that Larrey 
learned that excellent broth could be 
made from the officers’ horses. But 
even with all the press of army work 
and the impeding effects of a wound, 
Larrey yet found time to write of 
things other than medicine and sur- 
gery; and slaves, Egyptian midwives, 
camels, baths, Arabian horses, cara- 
vans, seraglios, the dances, the habits, 
the customs of the people, and even 
embalming are treated of at length in 
his journal. 

On account of political crises in 
Paris and the questionable conduct 
of his wife Napoleon determined to 
return to France, leaving the army 


in charge of Kléber who was Aassas. 
sinated by a religious fanatic. The 
“Little Corporal” wished Larrey ty 
go with him but he refused to desert 
the sick, the wounded and the dying 
and did not reach Paris until Decen. 
ber 24, 1801, with the army that had 
been returned to its native shores j 
accordance with the terms of sy. 
render. Larrey was received alike 
by the French Academy and by 


Napoleon, who was then the French 


government, with open arms. He 
became Chief Surgeon of the Consular 
Guards, was appointed “Inspecteur 
General du Service de Santé,” received 
the insigna of the Legion of Honor 
and was made chief surgeon at th 
Hotel des Invalides. Very soon after 
his arrival, however, Larrey was again 
at his usual teaching and lecturing 
That he lectured on_ experiments 
surgery is worthy of note. Peace with 
England was broken in 1803 and an 
immense army was assembled about 
Boulogne and Brest, ostensibly with 
the intention of invading the British 
Isles. The English navy again effec 


tively frustrated any such design 


on Napoleon’s part and by one od 
those lightening moves so character- 
istic of the man, the army was It 
Germany on the way to crush Austr, 
the chief instigator of the European 
Coalition, before any of his enemies 
realized that the army had broke 
camp. Larrey, as chief surgeon, ™® 
with them and on the way spent 4 
few days with S6mmerring in Munich. 
This campaign culminating at 

and Austerlitz was one of unusl 
severity, with almost constant p” 
sure to snow and cold rain, as well a 


long, hard, forced marches but the 


soldiers were well fed and among them 
tle sickness 


Larrey's 
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confidence in Frederick the Great’s 
dictum that “an army like a serpent 
travels on its belly.” The wounded of 
Aysterlitz (the battle of the nations 
and the bloodiest of all Napoleon’s 
conflicts), were removed to Briinn, 
a name ever memorable in mili- 
tary medicine. For here a peculiar 
epidemic, diagnosed by different 
authorities as typhoid (Da Costa), 
exanthematous fever (Edgar), and 
typhus (Gubbins), made its appear- 
ance. Of those afflicted one fourth 
died. On his return to Paris in 1806 
Larrey immediately took up teaching. 
This was only for a few months as 
the army was soon on the way to 
Germany. Larrey was in Berlin with 
Napoleon (October, 1808) where he 
stayed for several months and met 
such men as Loder, Alexander Hum- 
boldt, Goerke, both the elder and 
the younger Walther, and Goethe. In 
accordance with his habit Larrey 
gave a course of lectures and demon- 
strations in anatomy and _ surgery. 
Early the next year he went with his 
chief into Poland and was present at 
the frightful battle of Eylau (Feb- 
ruary 8, 1807). 

Because of the intense cold few of 
the surgeons besides Larrey could 
operate. The losses and suffering on 
both sides beggar description. It was 
here that the starving wolves came 
out from the forest and added to the 
horrors and agonies of the dying and 
the wounded. Napoleon visited the 
hospital quite frequently during the 
ten-day halt at Eylau and was so 
impressed with what he saw that he 
advanced Larrey to the rank of 
Commander of the Legion of Honor 
and presented him with a sword. The 
Friedland, fought: the next 
oo orced the treaty of Tilsit, after 

the army returned to Paris. In 


recognition of his services during the 
campaign Larrey received from the 
emperor the title of Knight of the Iron 
Cross, and upon the ribbon was the 
single expressive word “‘Eylau.” 
Peace was of only short duration. 
Soon afterward the disastrous Penin- 
sular War began and for the second 
time Larrey went into Spain. Here, 
as elsewhere, he established military 
medical schools and took part in 
many of the hotly contested battles. 
The Spanish, however, might lose 
battles but they were never beaten. 
Fired with a religious fanaticism, they 
carried on a guerilla warfare that 
would have thrilled the heart of a 
man like Daniel Boone or any other 
of our frontiersmen but which com- 
pletely demoralized the trained French 
troops. Sickness was prevalent among 
them and an epidemic breaking out 
among the English prisoners quickly 
spread to the French army. The 
desperation with which war was waged 
is evidenced by the fact that among 
the sick was a puny little English 
drummer boy of less than thirteen 
years of age. Immediate steps were 
taken by Larrey to isolate all the 
cases and to establish a rigid quaran- 
tine. His own health gave way; for a 
time he was so ill that his life was 
despaired of and bulletins announcing 
his death were actually circulated in 
Paris. For seven weeks he lay at 
Burgos attended by his cousin, Augus- 
tin Larrey. He reached Paris on 
April 5, 1809 but complete conva- 
lescence was denied him for the 
Austrian campaign had begun and 
while Larrey was not present at the 
battle of Ratisbon, where Napoleon 
was wounded in the right ankle, he 
did join the Emperor at Augsburg. 
The battle of Essling (May 22, 1809) 
found Larrey in the thick of the 
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fight, the wounded being taken’ care 
of on the Isle of Lobau in the middle 
of the River Danube. The food supply 
became very low and Larrey com- 
mandeered and killed the officers’ 
horses, used the cuirassiers’ helmets 
for kettles and gunpowder in lieu of 
salt to make broth for those under 
his care. Lannes was killed at Essling 
and Larrey made practical use ‘of 
the knowledge of embalming he had 


acquired in Egypt in preserving the . 


body of one of Napoleon’s greatest 
generals. At the decisive battle of 
Wagram (July 6, 1809) Larrey was 
cited for bravery and gallant service, 
in recognition of which he was made 
a Baron of the Empire and was 
granted a pension of five thousand 
francs. He did not return to Paris 
immediately following the signing of 
the armistice (July 12, 1809) but 
elected to remain with those who so 
sorely needed him and did not reach 
Paris until the next November. In 
his report of the campaign he empha- 
sizes the relatively high proportion 
of those wounded by artillery fire at 
Essling and Wagram and contrasts 
it with the astonishing low mortality 
of 11 per cent. 

From November, 1809 to February, 
1812 he was in Paris, lecturing, teach- 
ing and attending the sick and 
wounded at the Hotel des Invalides 
and at Val de Grace. But in February 
of 1812 he was ordered to join the 
Grand Army preparing to invade 
Russia. He made Berlin his head- 
quarters and at once opened a school 
of surgery and anatomy not only for 
the French but also for those Prussian 
officers that might be in their capital 
city. This school was later instru- 
mental in saving his life. 

The army began to move on June 
24, 1812 and arrived in Smolensk 
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on August 18, 1812 with the medic 
corps in good condition with only 4 
few wounded but with a large number 
sick. The oppressive heat of the north 
ern summer was intolerable to th 
newly levied troops, who sank fron 
exhaustion by the hundreds, It haj 
been understood that they were t 
halt in Smolensk for the winte, 
establish lines of communication wit 
the larger cities of Germany, Austria 
and France, which would serve x 
bases, and then proceed into th 
Russian interior the next spring. Th 
sudden decision of Napoleon to 
advance on Moscow at once upset al 
the plans so carefully formulated and 
the army left Smolensk with only: 
minimal medical and surgical equip 
ment. The lack of means, as well as the 
difficulties of transportation, forced 
Larrey to leave the wounded in the 
small villages along the line of march, 
instead of removing them to the bas 
hospitals as had been his custom, i 
the hope and expectation of having 
them picked up the following spn 
by the reserves on their way to joi 
the main army. Once in Moscow, hea 
once began to establish hospitals an 
to look out for the welfare of tha 
that required his care. He seems t 
have become well acquainted wi 
the city in the short time between the 
occupation of the place and th 
breaking out of the fire and appareat 
knew there were provisions, even l! 
the ruined city, sufficient to feed 

army for six months. He opposed t 

idea of retreat and did his best ® 
dissuade the Emperor from the rs 
templated return to France at! ) 
time, but without avail. The retred 
was ordered and Larrey, instead : 
being able to pick up the a 
wounded he had left in the v y 
during the advance, was fo 
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add to their numbers and abandon 
them to the mercies of the cruel, 
relentless and barbarous Cossacks, as 
pitiless as the elements. The suffering, 
the agony, the tortures of that grew- 
some and appalling march are now a 
part of history. The effect upon the 
medical corps is evidenced by the 
fact that while at the beginning of the 
campaign the officers of the “Service 
de Santé” amounted to eight hundred 
and twenty-six men, only two hundred 
andseventy-five remained on February 
15, 1813. Death from battles, diseases, 
cold, or what was worst of all, capture, 
made a loss of over 66 per cent of the 
original number. 

Larrey walked practically every 
step from Moscow to the Vistula, 
helping those he could, in many 
instances giving to the wounded the 
small portion of food that fell to his 
lot, encouraging by deed more than by 


precept and urging the men not to 


get too close to the fire, in order to 
avoid frost gangrene. On this via 
dolorosa he used whatever came to his 
hand for supplies; paper and shredded 
birch bark served for dressings at 
Smolensk. Napoleon, however, did 
not wait for the pitiful remnant of his 
former magnificent army to emerge 
from Russia but hurried on to Paris, 
where affairs were in a turmoil. 
Reorganizing an army of three million 
men he hurried forth to meet the 
Allies. Liitzen, Bautzen, Hanau and 
chiefly Leipzig represent the last 
ellorts of a desperate genius to retrieve 
his lost fortunes. Overwhelmed by 
numbers and yielding to necessity, 
Napoleon abdicated the throne and 
went to Elba. Larrey had remained 
with the troops in their retreat and 
not reach Paris until January, 
sia He was present when the 
mperor, deserted alike by Fate and 


44! 


by most of those whom he had ele- 
vated to the seats of the mighty, 
signed his abdication on April 17, 
1814. Of the many whom Napoleon 
had exalted to high places, only a 
few stood by him in the bitter hour of 
renunciation of all the power and glory 
that had been his as emperor of a 
mighty nation, and of that small 
number Larrey was one of the fewer 
that offered to accompany him into 
exile. Napoleon, deeply moved by this 
evidence of loyalty, begged his former 
chief surgeon to remain with the army, 
where he could do the most good. 
During Napoleon’s period of enforced 
rest at Elba, Larrey was a member of 
the medical board, but made no 
attempt to conceal his lack of affectio 
for Louis 
On his return to Paris (June 7, 
1815), Napoleon found Larrey ready 
to serve him and not even the Emperor 
worked harder or more intensely than 
did Larrey during the Hundred Days. 
He joined the army on June 7, 1815 
and with his beloved chief crossed 
the frontier into Belgium eight days 
later. He witnessed the defeat of the 
Prussians at Ligny. At Waterloo he 
established his hospitals at Caillou 
and at Belle-Alliance. On the fateful 
day of Waterloo he worked from 
eight o’clock in the morning until the 
order of “‘sauve qui peut” was issued 
at eight in the evening. Napoleon 
ordered Larrey to save himself. Larrey 
and several of his aides mounted 
horses and were well toward the 
border when they were overtaken 
by Prussian cavalrymen. Larrey dis- 
charged his pistols without effect, 
his wounded horse threw him to the 
ground, two saber cuts left him 
unconscious and the Prussians, believ- 
ing him dead, left him to his fate. 
Upon regaining his senses he started 
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on foot for France but was captured 
by a second detachment of Prussians 
who dragged him before a_ senior 
officer. A short, stout, stocky figure 
with a long, gray great-coat with 
the typical three-cornered hat (which 
Larrey affected) and a beautiful sword 
upon which was engraved *“*Napo- 
leon,” quite naturally led the Prus- 
sians to believe that they had before 
them the Emperor of all the French. 


Bliicher at the opening of the cam-_ 


paign had ordered Napoleon to be 
shot immediately following capture 
without benefit of court-martial, but 
the surgeon major who came forward 
to bind the condemned man’s eyes 
recognized Larrey as the former lec- 
turer in Berlin in 1812 and protested 
against the execution. Finally brought 
before Bliicher after much red tape, 
he was recognized by the old Prussian 
as the man who had saved his son 
when the wounded young man had 
been captured by the French in the 
Austrian campaign. The old mar- 
shal ordered Larrey released, apolo- 
gized for the treatment he had 
received, sent him to Louvain 
(where he took care of the French 
wounded) and even went so far as 
to have Larrey’s wife notified of her 
husband’s safety. 

Contrary to Napoleon’s statement 
regarding the Bourbon intellect, the 
King had at least learned and not 
forgotten who had served his enemy 
and Larrey was among those listed 
to be shot. He escaped, however but 
with the loss of all his honors, position 
and wealth. Reduced to poverty, 
Larrey began private practice and 
like his captain at that time very 
seriously contemplated coming to 
America and practising surgery. 
Alexander, recognizing the genius of 
the man, urged him to come to Russia 
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and organize the medical department 
of his army, while Don Pedro did his 
utmost to induce him to emigrate 
Brazil. To add to Larrey’s grief and 
distress at this time he lost both hi 
mother and a favorite brother, | 
seemed however that he could no 
remain inactive and it was dur 
this time of storm and stress that ki 
completed those famous memoirs thet 
will ever remain an ornament to the 
history of medicine and surgery. 

In 1818 it seemed that Fortuy 
was once more beginning to smik 
upon him as his pension was restored 
and he again became surgeon of the 
Royal Guard. The grief caused by 
the death of Napoleon in 1821, in his 
lonely island prison, was intensified 
by the fact that Napoleon had thought 
of him in his last hours. Honors again 
came to Larrey as he was restored to 
his old position in the army shorty 
afterward and when in 1826 he visite 
England, ‘the island’s greatest men 
vied with each other to do hm 
homage. Horne, Carmichel, Cooper 
Lawrence, Guthrie, Admiral Malcoln, 
Sir Sidney Smith and Sir Walte 
Scott, to mention only a few, received 
him with the deepest respect. Upm 
his return to Paris he continued t 
teach and was again made surgedt 
in-chief of the army and chief surge 
of the Invalides. In July, 1830 le 
took care of those wounded in tie 
uprising that overthrew the gover 
ment of Charles x. One year later, 
the invitation of the King of Belgium 
he visited that country and sug 
changes and improvements i ™ 
army hospitals. In 1834 he tou 
southern France and Italy. To lus) 
and great surprise he found 
teacher, the Abbé de Grasset, 4 
whom he owed so much, —-* 
in good health still in his old pars 
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What a contrast these two must have 
presented! Shielded by the isolation 
of his position from all the realities 
and hardships of life, the elder man, 
lowly and infirm, sustained by that 
faith that passeth all understanding, 
was calm, cheerful and philosophical; 
the other really started on his glorious 
career by the first, now strong, 
hardy, successful, honored, stood forth 
forceful, impatient and wise in the 
knowledge of all the world could teach 
of pain, sorrow, suffering and dis- 
appointment. While in Rome Larrey 
visited Napoleon’s aged mother and 
was much affected by the warmth 
with which she greeted him. To her 


' and to Larrey alike Napoleon was 


always a benefactor of mankind, a 
great soul and a genius; and on 
December 14, 1840, when a negligent 
government, amid pomp and splendor, 


| finally brought to its last resting 


place all that was mortal of the man 
who had done so much to elevate the 
nation, one of the most impressive 
figures in that magnificent procession 
was that of an old man of seventy- 
four, in the uniform of the Imperial 
Guard that had been worn at Wag- 


; ram, who, despite the extreme cold, 


followed the body of his beloved chief 
and comrade, bareheaded, with tears 
in his eyes, to that awe-inspiring 
sarcophagus in the Invalides. 

wo years later trouble broke out 
among the conscripts in Algiers be- 
cause of the severity of punishments 
meted out for slight offenses. Larrey 
Was sent to investigate, reported con- 
ditions as intolerable and denounced 
the punishments as inhuman and 

barous. On the homeward voyage 

ey for the first time in his life 
admitted fatigue. Landing at Toulon 
€ was notified of the illness of his 
wile; traveling by day and night as 
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fast as possible to reach Paris he 
developed pneumonia and was com- 
pelled to stop at Lyon where he died 
July 25, 1842. Unknown to him his 
wife had died two days before. Thus 
these two, united in life for nearly 
half a century, were not separated 
even in death. Funeral services were 
held in both Lyon and Paris. He was 
buried in the cemetery of Peére- 
Lachaise where repose such heroes 
as Marshals Suchet, Davout, Keller- 
mann, Messena, Ney, Grouchy, Mac- 
donald and Generals Junot and Foy. 


THe Man AND His WorkK 


To most of this material age and 
generation Larrey would be great, 
merely because of the large number of 
operations he performed and the num- 
ber of sick and wounded he attended. 
That he had extraordinary experience 
none can or will deny. To not a few to 
whom gross production and financial 
return serve as a standard, fame is in 
direct proportion to one’s yearly 
income or the number of operations 
one has performed. If this be the true 
standard it would seem that Clio as 
well as Themis were blind. There are 
today serologists doing more Wasser- 
mann tests within a week than the 
originator of that test did in a month, 
but their names are not recorded; 
there are surgeons today who do 
more gastroenterostomies in a month 
than Buillroth did in a year, but 
history knows them nots there are 
today physicians whose monthly 
income probably exceeds what Osler 
made in a year, but we vainly seek 
the records of history for their names. 
Not “how many,” not “how much” 
but rather “when, where, why, how 
well,’’ seems to be the concern of the 
recording angel. 
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In military surgery, as in other 
branches of medicine, there are not a 
few names that are preeminent. Paré, 
Bulguer, Warren willever be renowned. 
Larrey, however, is not only among 
the world’s great military surgeons; in 
the history of military medicine Larrey 
stands forth as the greatest military 
surgeon. May he never have a rival! 


Had he done nothing more than 


devise the ambulantes volantes his 
would have been one of the illustrious 
names in military surgery. Compari- 
son of these with the ambulances 
used by the French army, even during 
the time of Louis xv1, will best show 
how great an improvement they were. 
The old cumbersome vehicles, each 
carrying an Immense equipment and a 
personnel of one hundred and thirty- 
four persons (of which thirty-one were 
surgeons and thirty-one were presum- 
ably trained nurses), were so colossal 
as to require forty horses to move 
one of them. Because of their size, 
military regulations required that they 
remain three miles behind the firing 
line; a retreat necessitated abandon- 
ment of all the wounded unable to 
save themselves. Only after all fight- 
ing had ceased were the wounded 
collected In some convenient spot to 
have their wounds dressed, after which 
these ambulances tinally gathered 
them in and took them to the hospi- 
tals. Retarded by the artillery and all 
the other delavs of trathc usually 
tound in such places, these immense 
vehicles never reached the wounded 
for at least twenty-four hours and 
rarely before thirty-six hours after 
the injury. Not a few of the unfortu- 
nate perished because of the lack of 
opportune first aid and proper care. 
That any survived seems but another 
evidence of the vitality possessed by 
some men. 


Percy, another of the you 
lic’s surgeons, had devil 
of an improvement on this J uggernaut 
of the battle-field, before Larrey’s 
ambulance made its appearance, | 
long, narrow caisson called a “Wun 
containing instruments and supplies 
sufficient to care for twelve hundred 
wounded, was drawn by six hore 


directly onto the field of battk 
Each “‘Wurz” was manned by eight 


surgeons, who sat astride the top, 


and by eight attendants, who had 
their places on chests behind and in 
front of the caisson or rode on the 
horses. Stretchers were carried under 
the driver’s seat. This equipment 
covered the ground with the speed of 
field artillery and approached the firing 
line. While a decided step forward as 
regards rapidity, cooperation and 
efficiency, it did not, however, provide 
for prompt transportation of the 
wounded from the field. 

Larrey took his cue from the s 
called “‘ artillerie volante.” Each corps, 
under the control of the chief surgeon 
of the army, consisted of units, each 
made up of a major and two aides 
twelve junior surgeons, an administra 
tion and a working force of thre 
hundred and forty men and twelve 
light and four heavy ambulances, 
The former, light, two-wheeled 
vehicles drawn by two horses, accom 
modated either two stretcher or fou 
seated patients. The other type # 
somewhat heavier wagon with four 
light wheels, required four horse, 
and could take care of four stretche 
or eight seated cases. They were 
well ventilated and were provi 
with light springs and well 
mattresses. These vehicles all tra 
with the speed of light artillery © 
within ‘one hundred feet of the firing 
line even during action and 
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wounded were taken to the rear. 
On their return to the field each 
ambulance carried the supplies 
required by the surgeons and their 
aides, operating and dressing the 
wounded while under fire. The addi- 
tion of Percy’s stretchers to the 
ambulantes volantes organization 
constituted a remarkably efficient 
machine and was one of the great 
achievements of Larrey’s life. 

The scheme was first tested at the 
battle of Metz in 1793 and met with 
unqualified success. Its efficiency may 
be estimated by the fact that at 
Aboukir none of the French wounded 
were on the ground more than forty- 
five minutes and that at Austerlitz, 
the bloodiest battle of Napoleon’s 
history, all the wounded, friend and 
foe alike, were operated upon, their 
wounds dressed and in the hospitals 
in less than twenty four hours. When 
Napoleon became commander-in-chief 
he was so impressed that he warmly 
commended Larrey and not infre- 
quently reviewed this important divi- 
sion of his wonderful army. 

Larrey’s treatment of the wounded 
was radical and diametrically opposed 
to precedent. It was usual at that 
time not to amputate any limbs torn 
by cannon or musket shot, man- 
gled though they might be, before 
the lapse of several days. By that 
time infection, almost without excep- 
tion, had set in, the patient was 
weakened by loss of blood and toxic 

rption, his resistance was lowered 
and the prognosis was, of necessity, 
very poor. At Dettingen, for example, 
the English did not begin to amputate 
— the end of the tenth day. 
aure reported that three hundred 
amputations had been done at Fon- 
a ten days, and only thirty 
» 4 mortality of go per cent. 
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Faure’s practice had been approved 
by the Royal College of Surgeons as 
the accepted method and the Royal 
Academy turned a deaf ear to any 
papers or persons questioning the 
doctrine of secondary amputation. 
Circumstances forced Larrey to per- 
form primary amputation, that is, 
amputation immediately following the 
injury, in seven cases at the battle of 
Alsez in the Palatinate, March 30, 
1793; and all recovered. The idea of 
primary amputation was not original 
with Larrey but he was the first of the 
European military surgeons to advo- 
cate the method. He found that 
immediately following the injury the 
limb was nearly always numb and 
flaccid, pain had not yet made its 
appearance and the patient was 
usually torpid. Only in a few cases 
was the loss of blood excessive. In 
most cases the patient was in better 
condition following the operation than 
before, as removal of the shattered 
limb diminished the area over which 
circulation was required and the blood 
pressure rose rapidly. Amputation 
having been done in healthy tissue the 
blood vessels contracted and there was 
little if any trouble due to second- 
ary hemorrhage. The femoral artery 
was always ligated preceding dis-— 
articulation of the hip, the necessary 
incision being made just below Pou- 
part’s ligament. The edges of the 
stump were not sutured but were 
pressed tightly together, covered with 
a piece of clean, perforated linen and 
held together with a roller bandage. 
Any drainage from the wound escaped 
through the holes in the linen and 
was caught by linen or tow saturated 
with alcohol. The whole was bound 
firmly to the body. The dressings were 
kept moist, a treatment not unlike the 
tissue lavage method of today. Larrey 
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oppossed anything suggestive of 
meddlesome surgery and in case the 
- dressings did not become offensive or 
foul often did not disturb them for a 
week. In many cases the wound had 
healed when the dressing was first 
removed. If, however, infection 
occurred the covering lint or tow, 
saturated with the foul discharge, 
was removed and the surface of 
the perforated linen was carefully 
wiped with Labarraque’s solution 
(liquor sodae chlorinatae) a term 
peculiarly tamiliar when we recall 
the formula of Dakin’s solution. 
Wounds displaying only a _ profuse 
discharge were similarly treated 
except that saline solution was used 
instead of the strong antiseptic. The 
actual cutting time in_ performing 
these amputations was_ incredibly 
short: eleven seconds for a shoulder 
and thirteen to fifteen seconds for a 
hip disarticulation. Larrey emphasized 
the importance of a very sharp knife, 
not only because it facilitated the 
work but also because he insisted 
that the pain was not so great as 
with a dull instrument. As conditions 
in the hospitals were rarely better 
than in the field, most of the opera- 
tions were performed in the open. And 
so Larrey worked in a trench at Acre, 
back of a sand dune at Aboukir, in a 
barn just back of the line of the 
Imperial Guard at Eylau and at 
Essling in a corner of the wood within 
a stone’s throw of the firing line. 
Wellington saw him out on the battle 
field at Belle Alliance, or Waterloo, 
as the English will have it. While 
doing circular amputations in a few 
cases, he was one of the earliest to 
establish the Hap method as the proper 
procedure and utilized it in the great 
majority of cases. It was also his 
invariable custom to amputate at 
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once in all cases of gunshot or cannon. 
ball splintering of a joint, Irrespective 
of weather conditions. At Eylau h 
worked all day and all night, his fee 
in snow and ice, with the thermomets 
below zero; at the Beresina it wa 
four degrees below zero and the snoy 
fell so fast that two men held a cap 
over the wounded men and th 
surgeon while he worked. Nor did the 
age of the patient deter him; he did 


not hesitate to do a primary amputs 


tion of the right knee of Gener 
Zagonescheck, then eighty years old, 
and the general lived to be eighty. 
seven. He also devised several new 
operations: the Larrey disarticulation 
of the shoulder joint, for example; 
and what today is known as the 
Lisfranc operation (amputation at the 
tarsometatarsal joint) was really the 
product of Larrey’s skill and ingen 
ity. It will probably never be known 
just how many amputations he did; 
but at Borodino he did two hundred 
amputations in twenty four hour, 
including eleven disarticulations of the 
shoulder joint, seven of which 
recovered; at Acre seventy amputs 
tions of all kinds were done by him. 
Fully 75 per cent of the amputations 
performed by Larrey and his aides 
recovered, an astonishing figure whet 
it is recalled that this included al 
causes of death: concurrent myuns, 
chances and accidents (especially dur 
ing retreat), and incidental 
such as typhus, typhoid, scum; 
tetanus etc. : 
Due discrimination was exercised 
in the treatment of jcint injuries, 
Larrey was a strong advocate ° 
excision in proper cases. In Egypt ‘ 
example, he resected the head 0 
humerus in ten instances, in one cH 
removing the end of the clavicle 
the acromion process of the scap 
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well, an operation previously proposed 
by Bulguer, chief surgeon to Frederick 
the Great, and almost universally 
condemned before Larrey’s time. It 
remained for Sir William Ferguson 
and Syme of Edinburgh to vindicate 
| Larrey’s views. 

Not the least of Larrey’s heresies 
was the transportation of the wounded 
without regard to distance or weather. 
Circumstances compelled him to do 
this early in his career and he never 
forgot the lesson. All the wounded 
| had to be carried from Acre to 
Cairo, a twenty-six days’ march across 
scorching sands, in ambulances, on 
camels, on caissons, on officers’ horses 
commandeered by Larrey, on any- 
thing that would support the weight 
of a man and was capable of being 
dragged. Napoleon himself walked 
| the greater part of the distance, as 
there were not enough horses and 
camels to take care of both disabled 
and well. Yet even on the short 
allowance of both water and food all 
but the hopelessly wounded and sick 
improved during the march. After 
| that experience Larrey never hesitated 
to have sick and wounded moved to 
the base hospitals as soon as possible. 
| During the Russian campaign many 
thousands were thus saved by early 
removal in ambulances and on horse- 
back, with a mortality of only 9 
per cent notwithstanding extreme 
cold, scarcity of provisions and utter 
| absence of any semblance of proper 

care and nursing. 

As might have been expected a 
man of as strong convictions as Larrey 
would have decided opinions regarding 
treatment of empyema of the chest, a 
subject of controversy among surgeons 
or many years. In his time it was not 
cuneniered good practice to open the 
Pleural cavity; but Larrey not only 
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did not hesitate to drain by incising 
the thoracic wall but invariably 
resected portions of the ribs as well 
in order to make the drainage all 
the more complete, a practice sur- 
geons of today are learning to copy. 

His treatment of burns by forced 
feeding and stimulation was likewise 
diametrically opposed to the prevail- 
ing views and excited the ridicule 
and the opprobrium of contempora- 
neous surgeons who advocated bleed- 
ing and a greatly reduced diet; but 
Larrey’s burn patients very incon- 
siderately continued to improve. 

Plain dressings wet with salt solu- 
tion or alcohol were used by Larrey 
instead of the popular waxes, oils, 
greases and other elaborate dressings. 
Scraping, setons and _ scarifications 
were taboo. Cleanliness, simplicity 
and rest were his trinity in treatment. 
In short his methods approached 
modern asepsis, although Larrey never 
used the word. 

A keen observer, he anticipated 
many later clinicians. He recognized 
discoloration of the mastoid process 
as one of the signs of fracture of the 
base of the skull, even though we 
today know it as Battle’s sign; scurvy 
he attributed to the excessive dried 
fish diet customary at that time in 
Egypt; plica Polonica, a _ peculiar 
scalp disease prevalent among the 
Hebrews of Poland, he found yielded 
readily to the regular and reasonably 
frequent application of soap and 


_ water; he noted that cortical injuries 


affect the intellect and that injuries 
of the base and of the ventricles 
produce paralysis, also that paralysis 
may be relieved in many cases by 
trephining the skull. 

Although Kussmaul is generally 
credited with being the first to make 
routine use of the stomach tube, 
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Larrey, while in Egypt, fed tetanus 
patients by a tube passed through 
the nose. He also used it where the 
patient was so wounded as to be 
unable to swallow, as in the case of 
General Murat, who had been shot 
through the neck, the bullet entering 
below the angle of the jaw on the 
right side, injuring the ninth nerve, 
traversing the mouth and emerging 
on the left side in front of the jugular 
vein. As to other treatments employed, 
all puncture wounds, irrespective of 
location and origin, were freely incised 
and drained; fractures were promptly 
reduced and immobilized by a fixed 
apparatus, a fenestra being used in 
case of a compound lesion. Extension 
in case of fracture of the neck of the 
femur was opposed as likely to draw 
the ends apart and tending to non- 
union. In gunshot wounds and burns 
Larrey practised débridement, the 
value of which treatment we learned 
anew in the late war. The actual 
cautery was used in case of hos- 
pital gangrene, the glowing iron being 
applied until healthy tissue was ex- 
posed. His notes on frost bite are 
complete and to the point; he empha- 
sizes that although the men had been 
exposed to the severest frost and 
cold for several days, it was not until 
they were warmed suddenly that 
pain was first felt. He observed that 
those that went closest to the fire 
suffered most and accordingly con- 
tended that cold was the predisposing, 
and sudden application of heat the 
determining, factor of frost gangrene. 
Friction of the affected part with 
snow or melted ice, dry and hot 
applications to the rest of the body 
and cordials internally comprised the 
treatment he followed; in hopeless 
cases amputation at the line of demar- 
cation was done. 


He seems to have been the first ty 
recognize the infectious nature ¢ 
ophthalmia, the scourge of the armyin 
Egypt. It is said that there wer 
thirty thousand cases among th 
troops and that, because of Larreys 
care and attention, not one lost his 
sight; an almost incredible statement! 
His treatise on the disease js stil 
worthy of historic consideration if not 
of study. Larrey also not only clas 


fied aneurysms and suggested a direct 


relationship between these and 
syphilis but was one of the first to 
recommend the use of mercury oint. 
ment on the body and soles of the 
feet for the latter disease. 

A few words regarding his writing 
may not be amiss. Between 1809 and 
1812 Larrey published the first three 
volumes of his “‘ Memoirs de Chirurge 
Militaire et Campaignes.” The fourth 
appeared five years later. To the pre 
ent generation these are the most 
interesting of his writings. They read 
more like a diary than anything 
military. In them he tells of anything 
that struck his fancy; and apparently 
he was interested in everything. Noth- 
ing escaped his notice. Had he not 
been such a wonderful surgeon he 
would have a 
correspondent and reporter. 
1821 time of his death medica 
literature was enriched by many of his 
contributions. The first three volumes 
of his ‘‘Clinique Chirurgical” 
their appearance in 1829; his | 
publication was “Relation Medicale 
de Campaignes et Voyages de 18158 
1840-41.” 

was devoted to thot 
entrusted to his care and labored nigt 
and day for their welfare. Routitg 
officers out of their snug, warm wr 
ters to provide beds for the woul 
meant nothing to him; not 
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quently all except those of the highest 


were compelled to walk because 
 Larrey had taken their horses to 


transport “his children.” As already 
mentioned it is said that Napoleon 
walked the better part of the way from 
Acre to Cairo because all horses, 
camels and other beasts of burden 
not engaged in carrying or dragging 
absolute essentials had. been levied 
upon by Larrey to take the wounded 
with him. He often sacrificed his own 


horse as well as those of the officers to 


provide food and broth for those who 
needed it. 

Nor did he hesitate to risk his life 
for them. At Cairo during an insurrec- 
tion of the natives the hospital was 
attacked but Larrey armed all those 
able to aim a musket or pull a trigger 
and beat off the mob. The same 
thing took place during the Peninsular 
War. During the three days’ rebellion 
that overthrew the government of 
Charles X the rioters besieged the 
hospital sheltering his favorites, the 
remnants of the Imperial Guard. 
Larrey assumed command of his old 


comrades, and the hospital did not 


capitulate. He was ever alert to detect 
any trickery that would affect the 
welfare of the men in any way, and 
was the terror of all army contractors, 
who could neither bribe, coerce, coax 
nor intimidate him. Nor was this 
devotion without its reward. No one 
in the entire army, not even Napoleon 
himself, commanded more love or 
respect than Larrey. That he might 
live, men willingly laid down their 
lives. At the Beresina River, for 
example, he discovered that some 
hecessary and valuable instruments 
had been left behind and acting on the 
spur of the moment he went back to 
recover them. On his return he found 
there remained but one bridge, filled 
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with a wild, frantic, desperate, fight- 
ing rabble, each one bent upon saving 
himself before that bridge too should 
be wrecked and he abandoned to a 
fate worse than death. Larrey 
despaired of ever reaching the bridge, 
to say nothing of ever reaching the 
side of safety, but some of the 
soldiers recognized him, lifted him up 
and passed him from shoulder to 
shoulder until he came to the other 
side. A few moments more and the 
bridge was swept away by the Russian 
artillery fire. 

In appearance Larrey was a typical 
southern Frenchman, short in stature, 
round-headed, ruddy-faced. Quick in 
his actions, hasty and voluble in 
speech, kindly and affectionate by 
nature, he was endowed with an 
abundance of good, hard, common 
sense. In his earlier years he was slim 
with regular and handsome features 
but in later life became stout and 
stocky, and with his three-cornered 
hat and long, gray overcoat could 
easily have been mistaken, as indeed 
he was, for his great captain. Gifted by 
Nature with a constitution able to 
endure unusual privation and hard- 
ship, capable of withstanding extremes 


of heat and cold, fired with an inde-— 


fatigable energy he not only could, 
but would, labor under the most 
adverse conditions for incredible 
lengths of time. Firm and resolute in 
character, yet modest and self- effac- 
ing withal, nothing could swerve him 
from his duty as he saw it. He appar- 
ently did not know the meaning 
of the word fear and possessed self- 
reliance without being self-assertive. 
He was one of the few men who 
dared contradict and brave Napo- 
leon and one of the fewer still 
from whom Napoleon would brook 
opposition. 
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The most important of his achieve- 
ments may be summed up as follows: 

1. The use of salt solution in simple 
wounds and of Labarraque’s solution 
in case of infection. 

2. Avoidance of all greases, oint- 
ments, or elaborate dressings. 

3. Avoidance of all meddlesome 
surgery. 
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4. Insistence upon rest for gj 
wounds by not too frequent dressings, 

5. Resection of ribs for empyema 

6. Supportive treatment for bums 

7. Immediate amputations, 

8. Resection in selected cases, 

g. Removal of sick and wounded tp 
a base hospital as soon as possible 

10. Ambulances volantes. 
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A BRIEF NOTE ON MEDICAL PHILATELY 


By FIELDING H. GARRISON, M.D., LIEUT. COL. M.C., U.S. A. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


OSTAGE stamps, like coins 
and currency, have until very 
recently commemorated main- 
ly the rulers, military heroes, 


political Ieaders, salient historical 


events and industries of their re- 
spective nations. The beginnings of 
descriptive biology, as we know, 


' are to be found in the lifelike figura- 


tions of animals in motion on the 


walls of prehistoric caverns or in 


palaeolithic carvings and etchings on 
bone and stone; in the bas-relief 


| representations of wild barley (Hor- 
deum spontaneum), the date-palm, 


lions, gazelles, pelicans, mules, cats, 


| dogs and other animals by Egyptians 


and Babylonians; of squid, oxen and 


_ wild-cats on Cretan wine-cups, vases 


and palace walls; of the animals 


and plants of the A€®gean littoral 
» on Greek coins, gems, vases and 


friezes. These animals and plants are 


all identifiable as to genera and 


species and most of them are still to be 
found in the same regional areas. 


| Qué “descriptive biology,” accurate 
| plastic representation of the different 


genera and species antedated their 


literal and textual description (Theo- 


phrastus and Aristotle) by many 
centuries. The earliest bit of sculp- 
ture by neolithic man (the Venus 
of Willendorf) is at once a prehistoric 
contribution to anatomy, physiology 
(pregnancy) and pathology (pathologi- 
cal obesity). One of the earliest speci- 
mens of Egyptian sculpture en minia- 
lure, the image of the physician 
Imhotep, was duplicated more than 
any other statue of antiquity, rivalling 


is this regard, the innumerable paint- 
ings, engravings and statues of Vesa- 
lius, made in the sixteenth century 
Medicine had ever a prominent place 
on early coins and medals. Medical 
numismatics is, in fact, a little science 
in itself, followed at present by a 
few experts only. Medical epigraphy 
has received little attention, except 
in the liste raisonnée of the lamented 
Raphael Blanchard. Medical phil- 
ately is only just beginning, but 
already bids fair to be a subject. of 


growing and going interest to physi-  ~ 


cians who collect stamps. The opening 
wedge was the Pasteur stamp, which 
now runs through the entire postal 
issue of France. The next step was 
the handsome issue commemorating 
the Centenary of the Lisbon Medical 
Faculty (Regia Escola de Cirugia, 1826) 
in 1926. In keeping with the new tend- 
ency are the Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, 
Kant and Beethoven stamps of the 
German Republic and the Berthollet 
stamp of France. But “counterfeit 
presentments” of medical men on 
postage stamps had thus far been 
conspicuous by their absence; for 
Pasteur, who perhaps did most for 
recent medicine, was originally a 
chemist who became, in time, a 
micrologist and eventually a practi- 
tioner of preventive medicine. The 
first physicians to appear on postage 
stamps were, we record with pride, 
medical officers of armies. In 1927, 
three stamps bearing the likeness of 
Dr. Kaczkowski, Surgeon General 
of the Polish Army in 1831, were 
issued by the Polish government to 
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commemorate the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Military Medicine 
at Warsaw (July, 1927). A recent 
issue of the Republic of Panama 
bears the likeness of the late General 
William C. Gorgas, Surgeon General 
of the United States Army (1903- 
1918) and famous for his epoch- 
making work in mass sanitation, the 
elimination of yellow fever and mala- 
rial fever from the Canal Zone at 
Panama, which made the construction 
of the Canal possible. Two stamps 
were recently issued by the Egyptian 
government to commemorate the 
International Medical Congress at 
Cairo (1928), one (5 milliémes) rep- 
resenting Imhotep, the Egyptian 
deity of medicine, grasping the ankh 


(crux ansata) or symbol of life: the 
other (10  millidmes) presenting 
portrait of the Viceroy, Mohamme 
Ali Pasha, who founded the Medic 
School of Cairo in 1828. These medica 
stamps are a sign of the times, a 
index of the potent agency for civiliz. 
tion which medicine is coming to kk 
and of that broad spirit of inter. 
tional comity (la grande amnistie 
of Renan) long since voiced. for 
science by Pasteur (La science n’a pu 
de patrie) and for medicine by ourow 
Dr. Jacobi: “* Aims, methods and per- 
sistency are common to the medical 
profession of all countries. On it 
Hag is mscribed what should be the 
life rule of all nations: Fraternity 
and solidarity.” 
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EPILEPSY IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY 
By E. H. PIRKNER, M.D. 


NEW YORK 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS 
ISTORICAL data avail lit- 
tle to the reader unless 
compiled from the original 
source material. When they 
thus contain unfailingly the kernel 
of truth, they become interesting. 


| They grow convincing to any student 


when the opportunity is offered to 
examine the original sources. 

For that reason I have tested the 
references to my quotations from an 
exotic literature. For convenience a 
short explanation of the references 
to the oriental literature follows. 

Hesrews. Mishna is a collection 
of the scriptures of the Old Testament 
as well as of oral traditions of antiq- 
uity, made by Rabbi Jehuda Ha-Nasi 
at the end of the second century after 
Christ. A similar collection is the 
Tosephtha. Scientific discussions dur- 
ing the first centuries of the Christian 
era grew around the more ancient 
writings, chiefly preserved as sanitary 
laws, and were assembled as the 


Palestine Gemara at the beginning 


of the third century, equally as the 
Babylonian Talmud (meaning the 
same as Gemara) in the fifth century. 
Mishna and the Babylonian Gemara 
together are universally referred to 


| under the common name “Talmud.” 


The Midrashim are collections chiefly 
of interpretations of the laws of the 
ancient Orientals. 

The best known comparatively mod- 
ern medical interpreter of Bible and 
Talmud Is the Spanish scholar Mose 

n Maimon (usually referred to as 


Maimonides) 1131-1205. 
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The Greek translation of the Bible, 
known as Septuaginta (Lxx), is older 
than the Gemara. The later Latin 
translation is called the Vulgata. 

BaByLonians. Medical jurispru- 
dence had its inception in Babylon in 
2080 B.c. with the Code of Hamurabi. 
That is also the period which the 
Babylonian Talmud records. Laws 
from that code in reference to the 
epileptic have been preserved and 
are observed almost literally today. 
Maimonides has rendered them in 
Arabic. 

Ecyptians. The records of ancient 
Egyptian medicine have been well 
preserved in that unique document, 
the Ebers Papyrus, in Egyptian hier- 
atic characters, which the Egyp- 
tologist, Georg Ebers, discovered in 
Thebes during the winter of 1872- 
1873. It was a solidly rolled sheet 
(cut up in parts since) of yellow 
brown paper, the inner bark of Cy- 
perus papyrus, of finest quality, 0.3 
m. wide and 20.23 m. long. The 
writing is exceedingly clear and regu- 
lar, with a calendar on the back of 
the first page. Ebers assigned the 
writing to 1552 B.c., prior to the 
exodus of the Israelites. Prof. H. 
Carrington Bolton calls it the earliest 
medical work extant.! Its title, from 
the German, is “Papyrus Ebers, the 
Hermetic Writing.” It is published 
with a synopsis of contents and 
introduction by Georg Ebers and 
with a Hieroglyphic-Latin glossary by 
Ludwig Stern, under the patronage of 
the Royal Bureau of Education in 
Saxony.” The word “‘ Hermetic” refers 


| 
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to the god Hermes Trismegistus of 
the Greeks as the inventor of arts 
and sciences; he is the Egyptian god 
Thuth, or Thoth. The papyrus is 
one of the thirty-six books of Thoth. 

It describes many diseases accu- 
rately and shows that the priest- 
physicians of Egypt were familiar 
with methods of diagnosis and many 
of the drugs in common use today. 
For the most part external diseases 


are discussed, and in the German 


translation no reference is found to 
epilepsy. 

Hinpus. Sushruta has left to pos- 
terity the most ancient work on medi- 
cine of the Hindus. The Sushruta 
Samhita deals with the origin of the 
Ayurveda, which means the science 
of life, and is one of the four Vedas. 
The Samhita, in the original Sanskrit 
written at least two centuries before 
the birth of Buddha (560), describes 
minutely in 120 ‘chapters the entire 
field of medicine, obstetrics and sur- 
gery. It is to this day “‘the most 
representative work of the Hindu 
system of medicine.” Besides an Eng- 
lish translation by a native scholar,? 
it is found in the large libraries 
in a Latin translation, now out of 
print. 
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What are the early facts about 
epilepsy transmitted through reliable 
records? It would be interesting to 
learn if there was ever a time at 
which or a people to whom epilepsy 
was not known, a question the answer 
to which I must leave to an expert 
archeologist. It would seem that up 
to 1552 (about 3500 years ago), the 
ancient Egyptians did not know epi- 
lepsy, the papyrus Ebers making 
no mention of it. As early as 400 
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B.C., Hippocrates knew that “epi 
wears itself out,” as stated in his 

meaning the seizure 
of the individual patient. Will the ev 
lution of human pathology eventual} 
tend to wear out epilepsy altogethe 
in the course of generations? 

In the Old Testament and j 
the Talmud, history contains nothing 
which betrays any real knowledge 
physiology or pathology, and, asié 
from empiricism, the result of kee 
observation of nature, the art ¢ 
treating diseases was shrouded i 
mystery. We find occasional reference 
to various ills which have befalle 
mankind ever since gregariousnes 
gave the first impulse to the form. 
tion of social habits, but particular 
to unsanitary sexual habits and sexu 
perversities. In connection therewith, 
laws intending to inculcate the ob 
servance of hygiene were placed o 
record; Moses, in particular, appear 
to have had acumen and extensive 
experience of some practical value. 

Of a healing art in the begin 
we can scarcely speak; such as it was, 
it was in the hands of the Levites 
later of the prophets, concurrent with 
the religious cult, as was customaly 
with all the ancient peoples from the 
beginning of history. During 4 ti 
later period, recorded chiefly by th 
Talmud, the Israelites employed re 
ognized physicians‘ who were all get 
eral practitioners, in contrast to the 
Egyptian physicians who wert, & 
Herodotus relates, all specialists. 
in Homer a similar reference can 
found.® 

References to epilepsy in the anciett 
Hebrew writings appear only mt 
precepts of the sanitary law and rev 3 
various interesting superstitions, ™ 
also some true facts which had re 
recognized at least 2000 years 
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Christ, when many Israelites stlli 
remained among the agricultural 
tribes of Asia Minor. The Jews then, 
in their language, referred to the 
epileptic as nikpheb, the bent one. 
The Old Testament, in relating the 
story of King Saul, uses the Hebrew 
word falling, nopbel, the present parti- 
ciple of the verb napbal, to fall (also 
the Arabic word). For this information 


| Iam indebted to the Berlin scholar 


and physician Dr. Julius Preuss, from 
whose elaborate work’? I have 
translated : 


The description of the seizure is 
distinct enough in the Gospels... 
When the spirit (“‘aura” in the Vulgata), 
riya, corresponding to the Hebrew 
“rach,” seizes him, the patient screams 
suddenly, falls down and rolls on the 


| floor, foaming and gnashing his teeth, 


and frequently it has thrown him into 
the fire or water so that it may destroy 
him... 

As cause of the malady is mentioned 
improper behavior during cohabitation, 
but it remains equivocal, as so often in 
the Talmud, whether or not rather a 
warning against improper conduct was 
intended, and a threat of eventual serious 
illness of the progeny. There was, for 
instance, a teaching: Who stands naked 
in front of a burning light, will become 
epileptic, and who cohabits with a light 
lit, will beget epileptic children . . . 

When a child, younger than one year, is 
lying at the feet of the couple during 
coition, it will become epileptic.7¢ . . . 
Also when the parents cohabit in the 
chamber where the handmill is going, on 
which always a number of women are 
busy, the children become epileptic.”.® 
- +» Also coitus immediately after defe- 
cation.”* . . or after bloodletting”¢ had 
the same consequences for the children 


Similarly, through a coitus with the 


husband lying on his back (recumbente 
marito),7¢ 
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The Koran threatens with epilepsy 
those who thrive by usury.”/ 

The Midrashim contain one of the 
oldest collections of sanitary laws, 
older than the Talmud or. the Old 
Testament. They report that the 
“amulet” (charm) in the form of a 
written bon mot, or of some dried 
roots, was carried on a little chain or 
in a signet ring not only “by one who 
was epileptic, but also by one who 
intended to protect himself against 
this evil.” , 

That there existed also some exact 
knowledge appears from the prohibi- 
tion to marry a woman from an 
epileptic family, because epilepsy was 


considered hereditary.” 


Some definite legal precepts were 
observed in dealing with the epileptic: 
“*As priest, the epileptic was declared 
unfit forever, even when he had had 
only one seizure.” Compare this with 
the customs of the pythonesses at 


Delphi (p. 456). 


Epilepsy, as long as possible, was 
respected as a “secret fault” in the 
woman, as much her private concern as 
her period of menstruation; however, 
should an epileptic woman marry, the 
contract became void and the marriage 
was annulled later when the disease 
became manifest. Repeated attacks at 
irregular intervals belong to the class of 
‘manifest faults” which must be declared 
and investigated before the marriage is 
contracted.” 


The history after the Talmud laid 
great stress on the legal testimony 
rendered by epileptics. In substance, 
the Hebrew law remained unchanged 
through the ages: 


As long as attacks occur, an epileptic 
is not admissible as witness, whether the 
seizures happen only at certain definite 
periods, or perpetually without any fixed 
type. On the contrary, when the epileptic 
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is “healthy” [gesund], he may testify, 
provided that his mind is truly and 
perfectly clear; because there are epi- 
leptics whose reasoning powers are dis- 
turbed even when they are “healthy”’ 
(free from seizures). It is therefore neces- 
sary to examine the testimony given by 
epileptic persons with particular care.7 


From the ancient Hebrews also the 
custom was derived of regarding an 
epileptic as sacrosanct, which is one 
of the reasons that the disease was 
known as the “holy illness,’ morbus 
sacer, voicos. Another reason was 
that the pythonesses, the priestesses 
who gave oracular answers at Delphi, 
threw themselves into epileptiform 
convulsions in the performance of 
their sacred duties. 

Malum comitiale is the term used by 
the ancient Romans from the custom 
of suspending the comitia when a man 
was smitten with epilepsy during the 
assembly. The modern medical term 
“epilepsy,” from the Greek verb 
értiausaver, to seize, was not used 
before the tenth century, when it 
appeared first in Avicenna’s texts. 
Neither was EmaAnjie used by Hippo- 
crates or by Galen. 2 

Next in the chronological order is 
the historical account of Sushruta. 
I quote the translator:° 


ApasMARA. A disease in which an 
individual loses the faculty of past 
cognitions. | 

Causes: Excessive, inadequate and 
improper attention to the objects of the 
sense as well as to their actions, partaking 
of filthy, impure, incompatible and un- 
congenial articles of food and regimen 
of conduct, repressing of any natural 
urging of the body or aggravation of the 
Rajas (moral love, spiritual affinity in 
the psychic) and Tamas (nescience), or 
going in unto a woman in her menses, or 
indulgence in amorous fancies, fright, 
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anxiety, anger, or grief, leads to » 
aggravation of the bodily Doh 
(humors) which in their turn affect the 
mind very greatly and give tise y 
apasmara. 

Description: The sense-carrying S 
(channels) of the body evechiada 
the concerted action of the derangy 
Doshas bring in a predominance ¢ 
Rajas and Tamas causing (in the meanin, 
of: making) the patient unconscious an 
forgetful of all past memories. He wriths 


In agony and throws his hands and ley 


in convulsive jerks, with contracted 
eyes and eye-brows. He gnashes his 
teeth, with foams at the mouth, and falk 
to the ground with open eyes, the con. 
sciousness returning a short while after 
The disease is called apasmara which 
is classified into four distinct types: vz. 
Vataja, Pittaja, Kaphaja and Samipataja. 
Premonitory Symptoms: The throbbing 
of the heart, emptiness or lightness (of 
the chest, i.e. a sense as if the extern 
world is vanishing away fast), perspir- 
tion, pensiveness, fainting, stupid appea- 
ance and sleeplessness are the symptoms 
which are usually found to usher in an 
attack. 
Symptoms: In the Vataja type dl 
apasmara the patient fancies that a dark 
supernatural being is coming after him 
to seize his person, and is frightened and 
faints in consequence, with shivering 
grinding of the teeth, Le. “*lock-jaw, 
labored breathing and foaming at the 
mouth. Fainting is excited by a terror 0 
being seized by a yellow and fierce-lookng 
being in the Pittaja type which is further 
marked by thirst, increased heat of the 
body, perspiration, mild tremor 
of the limbs and restlessness. 
In the Kaphaja type is added exhibition 
of such symptoms as shivering, naust, 
sleepiness, falling prostrate on the 
and‘ vomiting of mucus. Pain the 
thirst and nausea are the specific chart’ 
teristics of the three types respect i, 
But delirious talk and making of me! 
tinct and moaning sounds are present 
all the types. 
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The specific features of all the three 
foregoing types manifest themselves in 
a concert in a case of Samipataja type.** 

Discussion on its cause: The sudden 
appearance of the disease without any 
apparent cause and also its sudden 
spontaneous disappearance after a short 
while without any apparent treatment, 
have induced several medical authorities 
to hold that apasmara is not due to any 
aggravation of the Dosha. 


Here follow (in the original) some 
pretty speculations, however without 
any medical meaning. Otherwise this 
is the most carefully written medical 
treatise of remote antiquity that I 
have read so far. ) 

“Treatment” is also diligently 
adapted to the various “‘types,’’ but 
is wholly fanciful. Bile of a lizard, a 
mongoose, an elephant, a special deer, 
a bear, cooked in oil, are recom- 
“Clarified butter, duly 
cooked with goat’s urine and numer- 
ous.herbs” are prescribed for a special 
type. “Strong emetics and purga- 
tives” are the only remedies which 
might be compared to modern princi- 
ples. Under “general treatment” exer- 
cise, hygiene and diet are recom- 
mended and it is stated :“‘ Venesection 
lm the forehead] as recommended 
before [in the book on surgery] should 
be resorted to and prophylactic and 
auspicious articles should be used by 
the patient.’’% 

Greeks. That the physician as a 
healer was always held in high regard 
by the Greeks all know from the 
familiar quotation from the Ilias: 

omer, in his epics dealing with 
the Trojan war (1193-1184 B.c.), 
mentions many times wounds and 
their treatment in battle, but Darem- 
'g in his monograph, “‘La Médecine 
dans Homére,”® could find only one 
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reference to internal medicine which he 
defends against the claim of the 
French surgeon, Joseph Francois Mal- 
gaigne (1806-1865), that the Greeks 
of Homer’s time knew nothing of 
internal diseases. 

It is a mythological tenet that the 
gods and godesses of ancient mythol- 
ogy were the patrons of the healing 
art and were also able, when angry, 
to produce disease. Apollo was recog- 
nized as the god of medicine as well as 
music, and he was supposed to look 
after the health of all the other gods. 
Asklepias (Aesculapius) was one of 
his sons; and after him the priests 
of Asklepias’ temple, whose business 
it was to reconcile the gods by sacri- 
fices, were known as Asklepiads. 

Pythagoras, “‘a famous Greek phi- 
losopher, born in Samos about 532 B.c. 
exercised an early and lasting influ- 
ence upon medicine” (Dorland).'° 
He was the founder of the healing art 
among the Greeks and had obtained 
his philosophy from the Brahmans of 
India. Circulation of the blood was 
known to the ancient Hindus; the 
atomic theory was preached in the 
valley of the Ganges 500 B.c. Galen 
became the interpreter of Pythagoras. 

Aétius, a Greek medical writer 
about 500 a.D., the author of a 
medical work in sixteen books, the 
tetrabiblon, mentions epilepsy as 
““morbus Herculi,” perhaps because 
Hercules was afflicted with it, accord- 
Ing to a passage in Sophocles’ “Tra- 
chin” (verse 780), or because this 
illness was as indomitable as the hero 
himself according to Galen’s com- 
mentaries on Hippocrates: 

From none of the very ancient 
writings from the time of Susruta do 
again we learn so much about epilepsy, 
until the “Father of Medicine” de- 
scribes it in the same lucid way which 


¥ 
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characterizes all his descriptions from 
personal experience. Garrison™ says 
of Hippocrates (460-370 B.c.): 


The Law, the Oath and the discourse 
the Sacred Disease”’ are the loftiest 
utterances of Greek medicine. The argu- 
ment of the latter treatise, which deals 
with the supposed divine origin of 
epilepsy, was the highest reach of free 
thought for centuries, and had it been 
heeded, would have done away forever 


with the foolish idea that human ills are 


caused by gods and demons. 


Plato still refers to epilepsy as the 
“divine” . disease, while Martin 
Luther, the reformer, called it 
‘““morbus demoniacus.” 

Hippocrates states the faith of his 
time in his treatise, repli iepys voioov!? 
‘““‘De Morbo Sacro,” by reference to 
the several gods who were held respon- 
sible for the disease. He then repudi- 
ates by numerous arguments the 
theory that epilepsy is more due 
to the wrath of the gods than any 
other human ill. That he diagnosed it 
correctly appears from his description: 


If they [the epileptics] imitate the 
goat,'® or grind their teeth, or if their 
right side is convulsed, they say that the 
mother of the gods is the cause.'* But if 
they speak in a sharper or more intense 
tone, they liken this state to a horse, 
and say that Poseidon is the cause. Or 
if any excrement (feces) be passed, which 
is often the case, owing to the violence 
of the disease, the appellation of Enodius 
is adhibited, but if it be passed in more 
liquid excrements and more frequently 
like those of the birds,-it is Apollo who 
provokes it. But if foam be emitted by 
the mouth, and the patient kick with 
his feet, Ares (Mars) gets the blame. But 
terrors which happen during night [pavor 
nocturnus|, and fevers and delirium, and 
jumpings out of bed, and frightful 
apparitions, and fleeing away, all these 
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they hold to be plots of Hekate . oi 
is curable, unless, when from length of 
time, it is confirmed and has become 
stronger than the remedies applied. [ts 
origin is hereditary... . The ma 
loses his speech and intellect, and th 
hands become powerless, and are cop. 
tracted . . . and the eyes are distorted 
owing to the veins being excluded from 
(breathing) the air and froth from the 
lungs issues from the mouth. He foans 
and sputters like a dying person. Wher 
adolescent, they recover without leaving 
any mark of the disease, but there js 
danger of its becoming habitual, and even 
increasing if not treated by suitable 
remedies. 


LaTeER Histroricat Recorps 


To the early facts known about 
medicine and transmitted to posterity 
by script, symbol and sculpture, little 
new was added of historical value 
after the third century of the Christian 
era for more than a thousand years 
A book “On Ancient Medicine” has 
been found among the voluminous 
writings of Hippocrates, and Galen 
(130-201 A.D.), who wrote numerous 
original works on anatomy, besides 
books on natural science and philos- 
ophy, was the last one of his gener 
tion to contribute actual new know 
edge to the medical lore. To his 
“Commentaries” on Hippocrates the 
history of medicine owes most of its 
early material. 

Aurelius Cornelius Celsus, a cee 
brated Roman physician of about 35 
A.D., has written very little on ¢ 
lepsy. Epileptics are compared by him 
and likened to individuals in lethargy, 
and human blood is recommende 
having curative value. That he co 
not have given much thought to 
subject would appear from his ewe 
to let the patient go without 0 
three days after a seizure, 4s thoug 
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there were not many patients having 
daily attacks! 
Aretaios, a famous Greek physician 
born in. Cappadocia, belongs to the 
second century after Christ, but was 
not mentioned until the sixth century 
by Aétius of Amida and the Byzan- 
tines, Aretaios was an_ excellent 
observer and left an exemplary 
description of epilepsy in which he 
made the first mention of the “‘aura.”’ 


He taught that the function of the 


cerebral nerves is “crossed.” 
Coelius Aurelianus (490-583) added 


new traits to the history of the 


prodromes, regarded the disease in its 


relations to hysteria and for the first 


time, in his book, mentioned an 
apoplectic variety, in which the syn- 


' drome resembles sleep. None before 


him had discussed the therapy with 
more thoroughness and understand- 
ing. His chapter on treatment is 


/ more complete and instructive than 


the writings of authors centuries later. 
In Aétius (about 500 a.D.), who 
has previously been mentioned, we 
find reference to the treatment of 
epilepsy incidentally. He regarded 
extirpation of the testicles (which 
had been known to cause many 
cases of “permanent” epilepsy) as 
an “infallible cure,” a simile similibus 
principle. 
_AraBians. No original contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of epilepsy 
were made by the Arabian writers, 
among whom Rhazes, Avicenna and 
verroés were best known. Rhazes 
(850-932) stressed the different vari- 
eties of epilepsy; Avicenna (Arabic, 
Husain ibn Abdallah; Hebrew, Aven- 
Sina; Latin, Avicenna) (980-1037) 
emphasized the toxic etiology.’® In 
the treatment he recommended absti- 
nence from Wine and the most scrupu- 
ous sobriety. Averroés, distin- 
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guished Spanish-Arabian philosopher 
and physician (1126-1198), borrowed 
most of his remarks and deductions 
from Aristotle and Galen. | 

1500-1756. After these writers, 
science remained stationary until 
three centuries later, when the French- 
man Jean’ Fernel, “‘the modern 
Galen” (1497-1558), gave a thorough 
account of epilepsy. He was the 
physician attending upon Catherine 
de Medici. A judicious scholar, able 
writer, profound philosopher, this 
independent thinker produced a most 
complete treatise on epilepsy and 
differentiated with precision the vari- 
ous categories of the disease. His 
valuable consultations give an idea 
of the intelligent principles and 
rational clinical deductions upon which 
Fernel based his therapy. 

Most of the references since then 
in Sprengel’s “‘Histoire de la Méde- 
cine”!® go to exemplify the almost 
complete ignorance which prevailed 
through the centuries. Jean Con- 
corregio of Milan, an Arabist, prac- 
ticed in 1404 in Bologna and later in 
Pavia and Florence, in 1439 in Milan. 
He mentions a case of epilepsy “‘in 
which the patient did not fall, but 
was able to hold himself upright,” 
probably an equivalent. 

Also in the fifteenth century, 
Antoine Guainer of Pavia recom- 
mended in epilepsy, apoplexy and 
mania cauterization by means of 
chemical caustics. He says in relation 
to convulsions that they ‘“‘produce 
fever by placing the patient between 
two fires.” The meaning of this 
passage remains obscure. 

At about the same period of time 
the Japanese applied the moxa, “‘a 
tuft of soft, combustible substance to 
be burned upon the skin” (Dorland),'° 
of plant origin’ as a cautery on the 
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head “‘et lavent avec de l’eau salée la 
partie qu’ils ont cautérisée” (and 
wash with salty water the part which 
they have cauterized). 

Next we hear about epilepsy from 
Theophrastus Bombastus von Hohen- 
heim, known as Paracelsus (1493- 
1541), who wrote in German and 

From one title: “Morborum capi- 
talium quattuor, sc. Epilepsiae, Poda- 


grae, Paralysis et Hydropis curae. 


verae,” we may see that Paracelsus 
believed in a cure for epilepsy. 

Next in chronology follows Alsario 
della Croce (Vincento, Genuensis) 

Jean Baptiste van Helmont, pupil 
of Paracelsus (1577-1644) left a vol- 
ume of 700 pages” published after the 
author’s death. 

Johannes Schréder wrote on epi- 
lepsy in a work published in 1648.7! 

August Petraeus published a trans- 
lation of Albini’s “‘Von der Entziick- 
ung oder Hinfallung’’®? (the same 
as the Italian caduco, referred to 
previously). 

That the “irregulars’”’ were also 
interested in the publication of their 
exploits would appear from the follow- 
ing dilatory announcement: “‘Gualth. 
Ryff, Neu erfundene heylsame und 
bewdhrte Artzney, gewisse hilf vnd 
radt, mit allem in die Frantzosen 
oder bésen blattern [meaning syphilis], 
sunder auch andere sorgliche schwere 
Krankheyt miangel vnd gebrechen zu 
vertreiben, heilen vnd curieren, mit 
vormals unbekannter, vnd bis auf 
diese zeit vnbewisster bereytung, geb- 
ereytung, gebrauch vnd wurckung des 
Indianischen holtz Guiacum oder 
Frantzosenholtz genennet.’’?* 

Daniel Sennert (1572-1637), pro- 
fessor at the German University of 
Wittemberg, the first one to give an 
unmistakable description of scarlatina, 
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although a chemist was also a believe 
in witchcraft and revived the belief i 
demons. No wonder that he attributes 
to magnets a favorable influence up 
epilepsy. In his writings appears aly 
for the first time an attempt tp 
answer the question whether ani 
mals were subject to epileptic sez. 
ures. His affirmative answer he sup. 
ported by evidence from numero 
authors, which claimed that the quail 
the lark, birds of prey, the magpie 
the jackdaw, the partridge, the spar. 
row, the goat, the sheep and the dog 
could be afflicted with epilepsy. 
Chemical treatment was introduced, 
supposedly with success, in the si- 
teenth century. Alexander Suchten 
(from Danzig) wrote: “De secrets 
antimonil,’** a pamphlet which cor 
tains, besides, two treatises by Phy. 
edro, “‘Epilepsiae curatio et Pests 
epidemiae curatio,” and, by Par 
celsus, “‘Liber de narcoticis aegr- 
tudinibus.” In the seventeenth cer 
tury quinine was used against epilepsy, 
as was also zinc oxide which x stil 
used today in the treatment of ep: 
lepsy. Ammonium and copper hydro- 
chlorates were introduced into the 
treatment in 1756 by the French. 
Trepanation has been practiced 
since ancient times, and Is 
key to modern brain surgery. 


Epiteptics or History AND LITERATURE 


It remains to examine the trad 
tions and historical, particularly be- 
graphical, facts referring to histor 
and other celebrities afflicted or st 
matized with epilepsy. 

JULIus In the introduc 
tion to Julius Caesar of the ‘Net 
Hudson Shakespeare,’’** 1s 
an English translation from the — 
of Appian of Alexandria, publisne. 
London in 1578. Among the matgl 
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‘es in Appian, one reads: 
has falling-sickness” 
(German, Fallsucht; Latin, Morbus 
caducus). 

From Thomas North’s translation 
of Plutarch’s “Lives,” first printed in 
1579 and dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, 


| quote as follows: 


Thereupon Caesar rising departed 
home to his house; and tearing open his 
doublet-collar, making his neck bare, he 
cried out aloud to his friends, that his 
throat was ready to offer to any man 
that would come and cut it... After- 
wards, to excuse his folly, he imputed it 
to his disease, saying, that their wits are 
not perfect which have this disease of the 
falling-evil.?” 

The Roman historian Suetonius in 
“The Twelve Caesars” speaks of two 
distinct epileptic seizures of Caesar 
sufficiently important for contempo- 
rary history to have taken notice of 
them: one at Cordova, before the 
battle of Pharsalus, the other at his 
victory of Thapsus in Africa. He 
states in addition that Caesar was 
exempt in his youth. Plutarch records 
that at Thapsus Caesar had pre- 
monitory symptoms and, shaken with 
tremblings and feeling the aura, had 
barely time to be carried into a 
tower, where the seizure overtook him. 
The premonitory symptoms were ting- 
ling and trembling lodged in one of 
his feet, which subsequently he felt 
rising the whole Iength of his body, 
and when they reached his head, he 
lost consciousness. 25 

Barois*® comments that the prob- 
ability of vertigo and tenacious head- 
aches, transitory amnesias/and som- 
nolency cannot be doubted, and quotes 
another French investigator who sug- 
gested that “these symptoms make 
him think of the possibility of an 
encephalitic compression in the para- 
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central regions, of a syphilitic char- 
acter.” . . . “The husband of all the 
women in Rome.” 

MAHOMET, THE FOUNDER OF ISLAM. 
A Jew, Ishmael, and the daughter of a 
reigning Arabian prince became the 
progenitors of the Arab tribe from 
which Mahomet descended. The 
founder of the faith of Islam was 
born in Mecca in 469 of the Christian 
era.2® His grandfather had been the 
guardian of the Caaba, which privilege 
remained in his family. “In religion 
the Arabs, in what they term the days 
of ignorance,” says Washington Irv- 
ing,?%* “partook largely of two faiths, 
the Sabean and the Magian, which 
prevailed at that time over the eastern 
world.” The Sabean was the religion 
of Abraham,” inculcating a belief: in 
the unity of God—this religion lost its 
original simplicity and purity, and 
became obscured by mysteries and 
degraded by idolatries.”” The Magian 
was the religion of Zoroaster, recorded 
in the Zendavesta, the belief of the 
Persians in one supreme and eternal 
God. “Of these two faiths the Sabean 
was much the most prevalent among 
the Arabs, but in an _ extremely 
degraded form. The Christian religion 
had likewise its adherents among the 
Arabs.” Judaism with its rites, cere- 
monies and traditions had also an 
influence. To Mahomet is ascribed by 
one of his earliest biographers, the 
Arabic historian Abulfeda, ‘‘a turn 
for reverie and religious speculation 
which he had evinced from his earliest 
years.” 

Mahomet became versed in the 
Arabic texts of the Old and New 
Testaments, also in the traditions of 


the Mishna and the Talmud. 


The knowledge thus variously acquired 
and treasured up in an uncommonly 
retentive memory, was in direct hostility 
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to the gross idolatry prevalent in Arabia 
and practiced at the Caaba. It appeared 
to Mahomet that the time for another 
reform was again arrived. The world 
had once more lapsed into blind idolatry. 
It needed the advent of another prophet. 
The probability of such an advent with 
its attendant reforms, seems to have 
taken possession of his mind—he gradu- 
ally absented himself from society, and 
sought the solitude of a cavern where he 
would remain days and nights together, 
engaged in prayer and meditation. In 
this way he always passed the holy 
month of the Arabs. Such intense occupa- 
tion of the mind on one subject, accom- 
panied by fervent enthusiasm of spirit, 
could not but have a powerful effect 
upon his frame. He became subject to 
dreams, to ecstasies and trances. Often 
he would lose all consciousness of sur- 
rounding objects, and lie upon the ground 
as if insensible. Cadijah (his wife), who 
was sometimes the faithful companion of 
his solitude, beheld these paroxysms 
with anxious solicitude, and entreated 
him to know the cause; but he evaded her 
inquiries, or answered them mysteriously. 
Some of his adversaries have attributed 
them to epilepsy, but devout Moslems 
declare them to have been the workings 
of prophecy. 


In one of those retirements, during 
the holy month, “in the fortieth year 
of his age,” says Washington Irving, 
he had the revelation which made him 
the prophet of Islam. Here the author 
adds a footnote: 


Dr. Gustav Weil [whom he also refers 
to in the preface as the “very intelligent 
and learned librarian of the University of 
Heidelberg’’] in a note to “‘Mohamed der 
Prophet,” discusses the question of 
Mahomet’s being subject to attacks of 
epilepsy; which has generally been repre- 
sented as a slander of his enemies and of 
Christian writers. It appears however to 
have been asserted by some of the oldest 
Moslem biographers, and given on the 


authority of persons about him. H 

be seized, they said, with vials tad 
bling, followed by a kind of SWOON, of 
rather convulsion, during which the 
perspiration would stream from his for. 
head in the coldest weather; he would lie 
with his eyes closed, foaming at the mouth 
and bellowing like a young camel) 
Ayesha, one of his wives, and Zeid, one 
of his disciples, are among the persons 
cited as testifying to that effect. They 
considered him at such times as under the 


Influence of a revelation. He had 


attacks, however, in Mecca, before th 
Koran was “revealed” to him... He 
did not like that any one see him during 
these paroxysms . . . He said: “Some. 
times I hear sounds like the tinkling of 
a bell, but see nothing.” [Hallucinations] 


To this Washington Irving adds in 
parenthesis: “‘A ringing in the ears is 
a symptom of epilepsy.” The fist 
three years of his great “revelation,” 
Mohamet met with much opposition 
which “preyed upon his spirits, and 
increased the perturbation of hs 
mind. He became worn and haggard, 
he was accused of mental hallucin- 
tions.” 

Washington Irving gives a complete 
pen picture of the physical appearance 
and character of Mohamet “according 
to accounts by his contemporaries: 


His intellectual qualities were 
undoubtedly of an extraordinary kind 
He had a quick apprehension, a retentive 
memory, a vivid imagination, and a 
inventive genius. Owing but little to 
education, he had quickened and informed 
his mind by close observation, and sto 
it with a great variety of knowl 
concerning the systems of religion curret! 
in his day, or handed down by tradition 
from antiquity. His ordinary discourse 
was grave and senitentious, aboun 
with those aphorisms and apologuss 
popular among the Arabs; at time . 
was excited and eloquent, and his ¢ 
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ence was aided by a voice musical 
and sonorous. He was sober and abstemi- 
ous in his diet, and a rigorous observer 
of fasts... Lhere are two things in 
this world,’ would he say, which 
delight me, women and perfumes. His 
assion for the sex had an influence over 
all his affairs. It is said that when in the 
presence of a beautiful female, he was 
continually smoothing his brow and 
adjusting his hair, etc.... He was 
naturally irritable, but had brought his 
temper under great control . . . we have 
shown his enthusiastic and visionary 
spirit gradually wrought up by solitude, 
fasting, prayer and meditation, and 
irritated by bodily disease into a state 
of temporary delirium, in which he 
fancies he receives a revelation from 
heaven. Wecannot but think there was self- 
deception in this instance; and that he 
believed in the reality of the dream or 
vision . . . We find him repeatedly sub- 
ject to trances and ecstasies in times of 
peculiar agitation and excitement. The 
general tenor of his conduct up to the 
flight from Mecca, is that of an enthusiast 
acting under a species of mental delusion. 
..+ He was, undoubtedly, a man of 
great genius and a suggestive imagina- 
tion... ina great degree, the creature 
of impulse and excitement, and very much 
at the mercy of circumstances. 


The writer ends his volume with 
these words: 


We find no other satisfactory mode of 
solving the enigma of his character and 
conduct, than by supposing that the ray 
of mental hallucination which flashed 
upon his enthusiastic spirit during his 
religious ecstacies in the midnight cavern 
of Mount Hara, continued more or less 
to bewilder him with a species of mono- 
mania to the end of his career and that 
he died in the delusive belief of his 
mission as a prophet. 


He died in 632, sixty-three years old. 


In defence of Mohamet, Karl Pel- 
man urges ;3! 


EPILEPSY IN THE LiGuT oF History 


Mohamet suffered from delusions, which 
occurred in paroxysms and were associ- 
ated with convulsions. . . but the 
prophet dictated, closely following the 
seizure, the suras of the Koran as com- 
municated to him by the angel Gabriel 
during the seizure. With the character 
of Epilepsy this cannot be reconciled. 


However, one must compare the 
mental content of numerous  suras 
with the original.*? | 

Kinc Saut. While the historical 
references to the persons previously 
discussed are fairly convincing, the 
case of King Saul according to the 
Scriptures seems less obvious. Julius 
Preuss has made a careful study of 
the original texts and arrived at these 
conclusions: Quoting 1 Samuel’/ 
24: ““And he stripped off his clothes 
also, and prophesied before Samuel 
in like manner, and fell [the correct 
translation of the Hebrew word 
naphal] naked all that day and all 
that night,”’ Preuss interprets this as 
“frequent epileptic attacks.” This 
happened at Naioth, where Saul had 
gone to meet David. The facts related 
were these: “‘Saul sent messengers to 


fetch David from Naioth. They met 


a number of prophets who spoke 
queerly and themselves 
suffered a ‘psychic infection.’ Finally 
Saul himself went after them and he 
walked ‘speaking peculiarly’ as far as 
Naioth. Then he undressed and 
“naked fell all day and all night.” 
“Such frequent epileptic seizures in 
short succession (status epilepticus) 
would hardly appear” says Preuss, 
“without previous occasional epileptic 
attacks or at least equivalents. It is 
therefore probable that ‘the evil spirit’ 
from the Lord which overcomes him 
suddenly represents an epileptic equiv- 
alent and that also the peculiar 
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speech (yaiveoda:) must be understood 
as an epileptoid condition.””* 

It is also significant that King Saul 
asked David, who was triumphant 
over him as pretender to his throne, 
but treated the king generously: 
‘Swear now therefore unto me by the 
Lord that thou wilt not cut off my seed 
[destroy my descendants after me].”’” 

Although Preuss does not favor the 
interpretation which diagnoses Saul’s 
depression, well founded on historical 
events, his periods of melancholy, 
as “idiopathic psychosis,’ he admits 
that epileptic insanity is manifested 
when he sends messengers to fetch 
David and in the subsequent events 
at Naioth. 

“Saul took a sword and fell upon 
it.” He kills himself after he has lost 
his battle and his throne.’ 

KampyseEs. Another instance of 
an epileptic king is Kambyses, son 
of Cyrus, Persian king 529-521 B.c. 
‘“‘Granted that the opinion judging 
Saul as an epileptic is correct, the 
clinical picture shows a surprising 
similitude with the one which Hero- 
dotus draws of Kambyses.”’ As J. 
Preuss quotes:’ 


It is said of him expressly that he had 
suffered of the morbus sacer . . . What 
appears different about Kambyses from 
Saul is the cruelty which, even for an 
oriental despot of an unheard-of brutality, 
yet not motivated by any political 
reasons, reminds severely of the Caesarean 
mania of Roman emperors. 


St. Paut. Prof. A. Seeligmiiller,*4 
succeeds in a brilliant refutation of 
the arguments of Max Krenkel*®* show- 
ing that St. Paul, the apostle, was not 
an epileptic. After drawing a vivid 
pen picture of epilepsy from his rich 
experience, this author defeats Kren- 
kel with his own words. Krenkel, in 


one of his many writin 

apostle Paul, had characteriand ie 
first as to his intelligence as a man of 
mental and intellectual power and of 
facility of speech, second as to his 
disposition (Gemiit) of magnificence 
of character and sacrificial love, 
unselfish and energetic, and third, 
regards his energy, he praises his 
energy of volition, calls him a hero of 
action and a prudent general as wel 


as a “hero of true spiritual grandeur, 


of mental superiority, full of genial 
force, and praises him as a religious 
genius of historical significance, carry. 
ing a rich treasure in that earthen 
vessel, his debilitated body.” 
Despite all this favorable charac. 
terization, Krenkel wants to make 
him out an epileptic! With this Seelig. 
miiller compares the qualities of the 
epileptic and asks, first; have the 
intellectual powers of the apostle 
decreased and second, if so, at which 
period of his Iife? The vision of 
Damascus took place in 35 a.D.; m 
53 Paul wrote his epistles to the 
Romans; in these eighteen years 
undoubtedly no mental deterioration 
has occurred. Seeligmiiller quotes also 
the German, Wernle: “Paul a peace 
ful. artisan and _ industrious 
maker, and the greatest psychologist 
of antiquity.’ Again, he quotes Baur,” 
saying: “‘Of innate, rational, thought: 
ful deliberation.” While Krenkel m 
his previous writings had designated 
Paul as a man “of discerning met 
tality and equipped with the victor 


‘ous power of dialectic,” he wants 


later, to find in him mental defect 
and blundering speech. Seeligmillle: 
points out Paul’s universal love i 
contrast to the egocentric charactet 
of the epileptic, his tender thoughtful 
ness over against brutal viciousne 
his modesty and humility over against 
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insulting inconsiderateness, a concilia- 
tory spirit as against an emphasizing 
of the epileptic personality. He was 
continually joyous and adaptable, 


| disregarding his own person, In con- 


trast to the sullen, morose and useless 
ileptic. 
then takes up the 
eight flimsy arguments dragged in by 
Krenkel to make out his case: (1) the 
“dh” he compares with Mark 
ix, 20 which shows distinctly the 
symptoms of epilepsy in a boy brought 
before Christ, but nothing in the 
least to compare with Paul’s case; 
(2) regarding the “‘morbus qui sputa- 
tur:” spitting out in front of an epr- 
leptic is of no consequence and as 
likely in other circumstances. Of a 
supposed “eye disease” there can be 
no question. A dimmed vision immedi- 
ately before a seizure, and vibration 


of the eyelids, is all, but may occur - 


during any excitement. (3) The vision- 
ary paroxysms, ““omracion Kot 
ro) (visions and revelations 
of the Lord) and the vision on the 
way to Damascus, thought equally 


an epileptic manifestation, are without. 


force of evidence as such. Even under 
an equivalent the memory is usually 
completely gone. But Paul reports 
the events of that day with surprising 
clarity. (4) Paul is supposed to have 
eluted the insults and profanities of 
his adversaries, “because they had 
observed him in seizures at Corinth 
and called him “agpw»” (demented). 
There is nowhere evidence for this on 
record. Krenkel himself attributes to 
Paul “* facility of speech.” (5) The 

debility, oppressiveness and anxi- 
ety mentioned are physiologically 
natural, as Paul was to preach to the 
cultured Corinthians. (6) The “having 
shorn his head in Cenchrea’’?” inter- 
preted as “a medical measure” has 
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no foundation, but is a fabrication. 
(7) The apocryphic description*®*® of 
Paul’s appearance as well suited to 
an epileptic would mean: Because the 
apostle had an infirm, unbeautiful 
body, he must be an epileptic; which 
is simply absurd. (8) Like other epi- 
leptics of history, Paul was far above 
the average in intellectual power. 
Krenkel mentions here among the 
great men who suffered from epilepsy 
Kambyses, the Persian king; M. Livi- 
us Drusus, Roman tribune; C. Julius 
Caesar; Himerius, an orator of re- 
nown; Mahomet; Charles v; Alfred 
the Great; the Turkish captain Turun; 
Ferdinand v, the Catholic; George 
Fox; Peter the Great; Napoleon 1; 
Archduke Charles of Austria. Kren- 
kel’s justification in these cases. is 
sometimes problematic.*® 

It speaks further in favor of Paul 
that, when he preached “to the 
unknown god” at Athens and was 
overwhelmed by the crowds, he had 
no seizure. During all the dangers of 
his voyages, he was the one to pre- 
serve always courage and presence of 
mind; in the danger of the shipwreck 
he saved 276 souls.*® Finally, during 
the years of his activity, nothing is 
said of epileptic paroxysms. Of the 
other possibilities of St. Paul’s sick-. 
ness, Seeligmiiller refers to the prob- 
ability of his “thorn in the flesh” 
(cxédoy) as “migraine ophthalmique” 
(Féré). 

If the vision before Damascus is 
accepted as an equivalent, it must 
have taken the place of a grand mal 
seizure. But nobody has ever shown 
that either before or after this “vis- 
ion” Paul had a single genuine seizure. 
Wendland, quoted by Seeligmiiller, 
says: “There is no need, considered 
in itself, to identify the visionary 
state with an epileptic seizure.” 
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The great Italian poet Dante re- 
vealed a strange understanding of 
the visions of Paul the apostle, in his 
“Divina Commedia,” which is psy- 
chologically most interesting.*! Re- 
ferring to the “Vita Nuova,” which 
is a series of poems, and to “Il 
Paradiso” also by Dante, Emile Bouil- 
lon “intends to throw some light 
upon Dante’s conception of ‘visions’ 
in general and the relation of his own 


vision to that of St. Paul.” Quoting 


from the Vulgata:*? “Si gloriari opor- 
tet (non expedit quidem), veniam 
autem ad visiones et revelationes 
Domini.” “Scio hominem in Christo 
ante annos quatuordecim raptum huj- 
usmodi ad tertium coelum; et scio 
hujusmodi hominem. Quoniam raptus 
est in paradisum, et audivit arcana 
verba, quae non licet homini loqui,”’ 
the author continues: “‘This rapture 
was commonly thought to have occur- 
red at the time of Paul’s conversion, 
when he was “three days without 
sight, and neither did eat nor drink,” 
after having heard the voice of the 
Lord and seen the great light, on 
the way to Damascus.** The fifth 
and sixth century work “On the 
Celestial Hierarchy,” ascribed to Dio- 
nysius Areopagiticus, was supposed to 
contain the true account of what 
Paul beheld, as told to Dionysius by 
Paul himself. [t was so understood by 
Dante, who, at the end of “‘II Para- 
diso,”’ puts into the mouth of Beatrice 
the following reference to Dionysius: 

E se.tanto segreto ver profferse 

Mortale in terra, non voglio ch’ammiri; 

Ché chi il vide quassii gliel discoverse 

Con altro assai del ver di questi giri. 
My translation: And when a mortal 
(Dionysius) discovered on earth such a 
secret truth, I don’t want you to be 
astonished. Because the one who saw 
it here below (St. Paul) revealed it to 
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him with many other truths of the 
angelic circles (the heaven), 
In the “Vita Nuova:” 


We note a persistent effort to exclude 
every merely external circumstance, i 
the choice of the matter, that is ng 
indissolubly connected with Dante; 
psychic history. Every reader is struck 
by the prominence given to “visiones” 
and is at first led to suppose that the 
author dwelt in a world of dreams. Ther 
are, however, “voluntary evocations’ 
They form a fundamental part of th 
author’s creative method. When he has 
chosen his topic, he fixes his mind upm 
it with such intensity, surveying it in al 
Its aspects and excluding every irrelevant 
thought, that he succeeds in bringing i 
before his mind’s eye in the shape of a 
picture or a series of pictures. Even in 
Chapter xx, where the poet is ill and 
perhaps delirious, the ensuing dream 
does not crop up unexpectedly from his 
subconscious, but is deliberately com 
structed out of his meditations, although, 
in its later developments, it doubtles 
passed beyond the control of the fever 
stricken youth who called it into being. 
The of the “Vita Nuova” are 
then the visualization of a poetic theme 
under the stress of mental concentration. 


When Dante wrote the “Vit 
Nuova” he had the plan of the 
“Divina Commedia” already in hs 
mind. “Il Paradiso” describes the 
third heaven, the sphere of love 
where he meets Beatrice. His mind 
reverts to one who, before him, had 
visited paradise, St. Paul: 


His own poetic vision was analogous 
to the rapture of Paul. As his characte 
broadened and deepened, and as religias 
fervor gradually gained the mastery, ® 
his heart, over earthly love, hs likeness 
to the apostle became more Intrinsic 
until in the grand final vision of a 
“Paradiso,” Dante may well have 
that the difference between his illumi 
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tion and that of Paul was one of degr 
rather than of kind. ; 


In conclusion, the author offers an 
interpretation of St. Paul’s rapture 
which is not at all mconsistent with 
the belief that St. Paul’s vision and 


| Dante’s contemplation were, in the 


mind of the great Florentine, essen- 
tially alike; both voluntary, both 
‘atellectual, both transcending the 
bounds of ordinary human experience, 
both realizations of the divine prom- 
se: “Beati mundo corde, quoniam 
ipsi Deum videbunt” (Blessed those 
of a pure heart, verily they will see 
God). 


Tue RoMANCE OF EPILEPSY 


For a psychologist who is also a 
linguist, it is a thankful and interesting 
study to examine the literature of the 
great nations (as far as accords with 
his command of languages) for 
psychiatric descriptions. 

There is a particular reason, and it 
seems a very good reason, why it is 
worth while to go to the classical 
poets and writers of essay and fiction 
who have made the field of normal 
and morbid psychology their own, 
among them Homer, Cicero, Dante, 
Goethe, August Strindberg, Miater- 
linck, Daudet, Balzac, Racine, George 
Eliot, Hawthorne, and preéminently 
the Russian Dostoievsky. The ones 


' Mentioned are inimitable in their 


descriptions of psychological situa- 
tions and some of the psychological 
phenomena and psychiatric facts 
which require especially keen observa- 
tion. They are capable of dressing 
their observations in language 

ely ‘More attractive than the 
best medical terminology and, as a 
tule, the acclaimed authors command 
a finer diction than most medical 
Writers. Some classics, it is true, have 
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been produced by medical men, one 
of the best known our own Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Dosto1Evsky. One of the greatest 
writers of the nineteenth century, 
the Russian novelist Feodor M. 
Dostoievsky, born in 1821 in Moscow, 
who was an epileptic, made the field 
of morbid psychology and psychiatry 
his own in so unique a way that 
alienists recognise his descriptions as 
masterpieces. He described many 
nervous and mental disorders such as 
mania and depression, the psy- 
choneuroses, hysteria, obsessive 
states, idiocy, moral and criminal 
insanity, alcoholism, the conduct of 
individuals with personality defects, 
and particularly epilepsy in all its 
phases, in such a masterful way that 
it has never been surpassed in any 
literature. Evidence of this can be 
found in all his books, perhaps the 
one most interesting to the medical 
specialist being ““The Idiot.” The 
quotations I translate from the 
German. 

A brief description may introduce 
the two chief male characters of this 
book: In a train running full speed 
in the direction of Petersburg, Russia, 
on a foggy November morning, two 
passengers are sitting face to face, 
each desirous to speak one to the 
other and waiting for an opportunity. 
One is the merchant Parfen Rogoshin, 
about twenty-seven years old, with 
curly, almost black hair and small 
grey, fiery eyes, his nose broad and 
flattened, his cheek bones prominent. 
The other is a prince, the last of his 
line; also about twenty-seven years 
old, a little over medium height, with 
very light blond thick hair, sunken 
cheeks and a small pointed, very blond 
van Dyke beard. His name is Lyow 
Nikolayevitch Myshkin, mostly refer- 
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red to as ““The Prince.” His eyés are 
big, blue and calm; in their glance is 
something quiet, but depressed; that 
peculiar expression from which some 
people at the first glance guess that 
its owner is an epileptic. 

In the course of the narrative, he is 
described as shy, retired, naive, candid, 
frank, true-hearted, pure and always 
very modest in his answers. j 

The two most conspicuous female 


characters in the story are Nastasja. 


Filippovna, about twenty-six years 
old, of exquisite beauty, eccentric, an 
orphan, raised and later kept by a 
wealthy merchant; and Aglaja, the 
youngest of three daughters of a 
general, a pretty, naive, but deter- 
mined young lady. 

Myshkin falls in love with Nas- 
tasja’s photograph, while Aglaja falls 
in love with him at their first meeting. 
The more he learns about Nastasja’s 
past, the more he suffers compassion 
for her, and his love becomes a 
Platonic compassion. 

At a social gathering, one of the 
guests with whom the Prince was 
acquainted, addresses him in words 
which convey an impression of the 
mental and emotional reactions which 
must have seized upon him on his 
return to Russia: “You, a youth, were 
thirsting after your fatherland as 
after an unknown promised land. You 
read many books about it; you arrived 
with a torrid thirst for activity; you 
bounced on such activity! And the 
very first day, one relates to you 
the story of a dishonored woman. The 
same day you see this woman, you 
are charmed with her beauty, a 
fantastic, demoniac beauty. Add to 
this your nervousness, your epilepsy, 
our Petersburg humidity, weakening 
anybody’s nerves; add that you spent 
that day in a city unknown to you, a 


fairylike city, with all kinds of peopl 
experienced all sorts of scenes, a 
unexpected acquaintances, the one of 
the three beautiful misses Jepantchin, 
and among them Aglaja; add furthe 
your fatigue and your dizziness, anj 
Nastasja Filippovna’s salon and th 
tone prevailing there—and what resu} 
could you expect at such a momen 
regarding yourself?” 

After six months’ absence from 
Petersburg, when he had had no eD 
leptic seizures, on alighting from the 
train Myshkin evinced a strange 
yearning to go to Rogoshin’s house 
He perceived himself, however, in 
great excitement; “He had mt 
expected that his heart would beat s 
painfully.” 

Confronted with Rogoshin, th 
latter noticed his confusion and asked 
him: ‘“‘Why do you rivet your eyes 
on me so fixedly? Why don’t you st 
down?” The Prince sat dow. 
‘“‘Parfen,” he said, “tell me candidly, 
did you know that I would come to 
Petersburg today?” “I thought that 
you would come, but how should | 


know that you would come today?” - 


“But you need not be so irritable” 
Then Rogoshin: “Why did you ask 
if I had known it?” “When I alighted 
from the train a little while ago, | 
saw just such eyes turned upon me 
as these with which you gazed at me 
just now.” “And whose eyes 
they?” asked Rogoshin. “I dost 
know; I consider it even possible 
that it merely occurred to me act 
dentally. Such deceptions happen © 
me recently often. I have almost the 


same sensation, brothey Parfen, % 
five years ago when | had my attacks. 
He then told Rogoshin how he 

recognized the house intuitively : 


” he 


his, but did not know why. 
course, it is only imagination, 
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said. “I am actually worried that 
such things can excite me.” Then he 
asked him: “Will you celebrate your 
wedding here?” at which Rogoshin 
started. Then Rogoshin told all his 
experiences with Nastasja. During 
their long-continued conversation the 
prince had absent-mindedly taken a 
knife which lay on the table, and 
handled it without knowing what he 
did. “Leave that alone!” said Rogo- 
shin and tore the knife hurriedly out 
of his hand. “It seems to me that I 
had a presentiment when I was enter- 
ing Petersburg—” continued the 
prince. “I did not want to come here, 
| wanted to forget all this and tear it 


out of my heart! Well, good-bye—but 


what is the matter?”” While speaking, 
the prince had, in his absent-minded- 
ness, again taken the same knife from 
the table, and now Rogoshin took 
it a second time out of his hand and 
threw it on the table. Not until then 
had the prince become aware of the 
knife, and startled he asked: “‘Do 
you cut the pages open with it?” 
“Why, certainly.” “Yet, it is a 
gardening knife!” “Why can I not 
cut the pages with it?” “But then, 
It Is quite new.” Rogoshin: “May I 
not buy a new knife whenever I 
wish?” Rogoshin shouted like a mad- 
man; he had become more irritable 
with each word. The prince was 
startled and looked at him attentively. 
We are nice ones,” he said with a 
laugh. “Don’t be angry with me, 
brother, when my head is as heavy as 
at present, and withal, that sickness— 
come confused and queer—I don’t 
even know any more what was the 
matter. Goodbye.” But then, 
Rogoshin detained him again, took 
im to other rooms, presented him to 
his aged mother, whg blessed him, and 
indulged in dilatory philosophical dis- 


cussions with him. Finally, with a 
parting embrace, he renounced Nas- 
tasja, giving way to a feeling that she 
must belong to the prince: “‘ Take her, 
since fate wants it thus! She be yours! 
I cede her to you!l—Don’t forget 
Rogoshin!”’ 

In the afternoon, failing to find at 
an inn the eighteen-year-old college 
boy who performed friendly services 
for him, he started on an aimless 
wandering throughout the city. “He 
found himself in a condition of painful 
tension and unrest; at the same time, 
he felt a strong desire for solitude.” 
At six o’clock, he happened to be at 
the railroad station for Z. “The 
Ionesomeness had soon become 
unbearable to him; a new desire took 
possession of him with fervent ardor, 
and for a moment, the darkness in 
which his soul was merged, was 
illuminated by a brilliancy. He bought 


a ticket for Pawlowsk (the General’s 


country place) and waited impatiently 
for the time of departure; but he had 
constantly a sensation as if something 
pursued him and that it was reality, 


‘not imagination as he might have been 


inclined to think. Suddenly, he threw 
the ticket away and went out of the 
station, confused and in deep thought. 
On the street it occurred to him 
suddenly that something very strange, 
which had troubled him for hours, 
became clear to him. Consciously, he 
caught himself in an occupation which 
he had continued for a long time, but 


had not been aware of: namely, | 


for several hours he had begun, time 
and again, to seek something about 
his person. Sometimes he had for- 
gotten it again, for half hours, then 
suddenly he would begin again looking 
all over for something. 

But as soon as he became aware of 
this morbid, up to now unconscious, 
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impulse in him, another remembrance 
flashed upon his mind and interested 
him greatly; he remembered that at 
the moment when he became consci- 
ous of looking for something, he had 

arrested himself in front of a shop- 
_ window and examined the goods on 
exhibition there. At present, he was 
anxious to determine whether he had 
indeed stopped in front of this shop- 
window, perhaps five minutes ago, or 
whether it had merely seemed so to 
him and he had been mistaken. Did 
this store and those goods really exist? 
He felt today in an unusually morbid 
condition, almost as formerly at the 
onset of his seizures. He knew that, 
during the onset of his seizures he 
would be extremely confused, and 
mistook objects and persons, when 
he looked at them without close 
attention. But there was another 
special reason why he was interested 
to know if he had previously stopped 
in front of that shop. There had been 
an object in the window which he had 
regarded and estimated at 60 kopeks. 
That he remembered despite all his 
confusion; he must have stopped for 
the sake of this very object. He walked 
almost longingly looking toward the 
right, and his heart beat hard with 
impatient expectation. But there was 
the store, at last he had. found it! He 
had been already 500 paces away 
when he resolved to turn. And there 
was also the article for 60 kopeks. 
Laughing hysterically, he remembered 
distinctly how, standing in front of 
this shop-window, he had suddenly 
turned around, just as he had done 
when, some time previously, he had 
felt Rogoshin’s eyes fixed upon him. 
Convinced that he was not mistaken, 
he did not interest himself any longer 
in the shop and left as quickly as 
possible. Now he became deeply lost 
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in thought of something else, }, 
remembered that in his epileptic op, 
dition almost immediately before 4 
seizure (provided it happened whi 
awake) there had been a phase whe 
suddenly amidst sadness and darknes 
of the soul and amidst depression, hx 
brain had flashed up, as it were, an 
for moments all his vital forces hy 
become intensified with extraordinan 
energy. The life sensation and th 
consciousness of the own personality 
increased tenfold at such moment 
which lasted no longer than a flash, 
Reason and mind were permeated by 
an unusual light, all his excitement 
all his doubts, all his anxieties wer 
soothed at once, dissolved into 1 
superior quiet full of harmonioy 
joy and hope, replete with good sens 
and understanding of the ultimate 
causes. But these moments, thes 
flashlights, were merely the premon: 
tory signs of that last decisive second 
with which the seizure proper began. 
This second, indeed, was unbearable. 
He arrived at these conclusions 
“What does it matter that ths s 
disease, that it is abnormal tensio, 
provided that the result, the instant 
of this sensation, appears to him who 
remembers it after the state of health 


is reestablished, as the climax d 


harmony and beauty, and lends t 
him a sensation, so far never antic 
pated, of completeness, symmet 
reconciliation and of enchant 
prayerful blending with the highest 
synthesis of life?” These were ™ 
dreamlike visions as are the conse 
quence of indulging mn hashish, opiul 
or: alcohol; unnatural, unsubstant 
visions which depress the 7 
faculty and damage the mind, When 
during that second, namely the 
conscious moment before 4 seizure, 
sometimes he still was able to s4: 


“Yes, for 


the whol 
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“Yes, for this moment one could give 
the whole life!,” then this moment 
was worth the whole life. In Moscow, 
where he often met Rogoshin, he 
once said to him: “In this moment 
that remarkable expression becomes 
clear to me, that there should be 
time no longer (Revelation X, 6). 
Probably,” he had added with a 
smile, “that is the very second in 
which the water-jug, upset by the 
epileptic Mohamet, did not find time to 
run out while Mohamet in thesamesec- 
ond saw all the habitations of Allah.” 
No physician, unless himself an 
epileptic, has ever described the onset 
of a seizure with such precision. 
Another scene, an hour later: Drift- 
ing without purpose in the direction 
of the Petersburgskaja where Nastasja 
lived, and knowing that she would not 
be at home, “another dismal, torment- 
ing curious feeling entranced him and 
drew him. A novel, sudden idea had 
come to him. “To think over his 
‘sudden idea’ became immediately 
fearfully obnoxious to him and almost 


Impossible. With painfully intensified 


attention, he regarded everything 
which entered into his view, the sky, 
the Newa. Perhaps also his epileptic 
condition was increasing more and 
more. The thunderstorm seemed, 
indeed, to gather, although slowly. 


| Ata distance it began to thunder, it 


grew very sultry.” ... With com- 
pulsion, he kept thinking of the 
murderer whom he had met some 
hours previously. He went into various 
reveries until he admonished himself: 
Yet, what am I doing? It seems that 
am mistaking something—how 
queer! My head is dizzy.” And why 
le presumed to judge those peo- 

ple? “Should Rogoshin indeed com- 
mit a murder, he will at least not do 
it in such a hideous manner!” .. . 
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“‘A murderous tool ordered from a 
design and six men murdered in a 
complete delirium! Does Rogoshin 
own a murderous tool ordered from 
a design?—But—is it taken for 
granted that Rogoshin will commit a 
murder? Is it not a crime and baseness 
on my part to presume this with such 
cynic frankness?” He remained 
startled and as if nailed on the spot. 
All that had happened during his 
visit to Rogoshin went through his 
mind; but still he caught himself in 
seeking perpetually after something 
about his person; and then that shop, 
and the knife—what baseness! ‘*De- 
spair and sorrow seized his soul com- 
pletely. He meant to return to his inn 
at once, actually turned around; but 
one minute later, he stopped again, 
turned and continued on his previous 
way. And now he was already in the 
Petersburgskaja and near the house; 
however, he did not go on ‘with that 
particular idea,’ how should that be 
possible! Yes, his idea had returned; 
there was no doubt about that; per- 
haps he would, today yet, have an 
attack. The pending attack was also 
the cause of all this darkness of soul 
and of that ‘idea!’ At present, the 
darkness was dissipated, the demon 
driven away; there was no doubt any 
more; in his heart reigned pure joy! 
And—such a long time he had not 
seen ‘her;’ he felt a need to see her 
again; and—this moment, he should 
wish to meet Rogoshin; he would take 
him by the hand and they would go 
there together. 

“A burning, tormenting remem- 
brance convulsed suddenly the heart of 
the prince. Yes, a tormenting remem- 
brance! He recalled what a torture 
it had recently been for him when he 
noiced for the first time signs of at 
mental disorder upon her.” 
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Finally, he arrived at the house, but 
did not find her in. When he left, 
again, ““and very suddenly, a very 
great change had come over him; he 
had become pale and weak, was under 
a great excitement and walked like 
one severely suffering; his knees trem- 
bled, and a wan, lost smile played 
about his lips which had grown livid: 
his ‘sudden idea’ had become con- 
firmed and proved correct, and again 
he believed in his demon!” | 

“What caused again this trembling, 
this cold perspiration, this darkness 
and chill in his soul? Was it because 
he had seen those ‘eyes’ again? But 
that had been the very object of his 
‘sudden idea.’ He had felt an urgent 
desire to see again ‘those eyes of 
before’ and to determine whether he 
would ‘meet them again there, near 
the house. Why, then, was he now so 
perturbed and depressed that he had 
really seen them just now? As if he 
had not expected it!” His imagination 
and hallucination are so vivid that he 
actually meets Rogoshin at the house, 
“‘and why had he not just now 
approached him, but had turned away 
from him, although their eyes had met 
each other’s glance!” Tortured by his 
thoughts on the long walk returning 
from the house where he had been 
impulsively drawn to inquire for Nas- 
tasja, he accuses himself again, 
depressed by his hidden guilt, until 
he arrives in front of his inn. “But 
what is the matter with me? Indeed, 
today I believe, like a sick crone, in 
every presentiment!”’ Then, halting, 
he remembered suddenly again the 
knife which had been lying on Rogo- 
shin’s table, and, “‘stiff with astonish- 
ment, he remembered suddenly how 
he had stopped in front of the cutler’s 
store. “But what connection may 
there be?’ he was going to say, but did 
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not pronounce this thought to th 
end.” 

In the doorway it was nowcom 
dark; the thundercloud, having 
lowed the twilight, opened up the ver 
moment the prince approached th 
house and poured down its ni, 
Suddenly he beheld, in the semi-day, 
of the passage, a man. This my 
appeared to wait for something, ye 
flitted swiftly away and disappear 
. . . This man was surely Rogoshin 
A moment after, he hurried after hin, 
up the stairway. His heart stoppel 
beating. “Now, all will be decide 
immediately,” he said to himself with 


singular certainty. 


Suddenly the two eyes, the vey 
same eyes, met his glance. Fora 
second the two men stood very close 
face to face; suddenly the prince 
seized the other by the shoulders and 
turned him toward the stairway 
against the light: he wanted to see his 
face more distinctly. Rogoshin’s eyes 
blazed forth, and an insane smik 
distorted his face. His right hand 
rushed upward, and some thing shone 
in it; it did not occur to the prince 
to stay the hand. He merely remem- 
bered later to have called out: “Par 
fen, I cannot believe it!” 

“Then it seemed as if something 
suddenly opened up in front of hm: 
an uncommon inner light illumma 
his soul. This lasted perhaps half a 
second; yet. the first sound of & 
frightful cry which broke forth spor 
taneously from his chest, and w 
he could not have witheld by r 
effort, he later clearly and conscious 
remembered. Then his consciousies 
became extinct, and complete o* 
ness set in. He had ae 
with an epileptic attack 
disease had not visited him such! 
long time. 
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As is well known, epileptic seizures 
happen very suddenly, particularly 
as the falling is concerned. The mo- 
ment they begin, the features become 
distorted, and particularly the glance 
averted. Convulsions and spasmodic 
ierks seize all the facial muscles and 
the entire body. A frightful, indescrib- 
able cry which cannot be compared to 


| anything, is wrung from the chest; in 


this outcry all that is human disap- 
pears, and for the observer it Is 
impossible or at least very difficult to 
imagine and to believe that the one 
who cries is actually this man. One 
can even imagine that another is 
crying who exists inside this man. 

At least many have thus described 
the impression received. With many 
the sight of a person seized by an 
epileptic attack produces an unbear- 
able horror which may contain even 
something mystic. It is to be assumed 
that such a feeling of sudden horror 


| made Rogoshin suddenly grow stiff 


on the spot and thus the prince was 
saved from the otherwise inevitable 
thrust of the raised knife. Then, when 
Rogoshin saw that the prince stag- 
gered and suddenly fell backward, 
aright down the stairs striking the 
back of his head with full force upon 
the stone step, he ran, almost insen- 
sible, out of the hotel.” 

Space will not allow to review the 
sad experiences of Nastasja, whom 
the prince had wanted to marry out 
of compassion. “Compassion,” he 
says, “is the most important and, 
perhaps, the only law for the control 
of all human existence,” an opinion 
which the philosopher Schopenhauer 
used to emphasize. 

In the final chapter, Nastasja had 
asked Rogoshin (who had run away 
with her when the wedding night set 

y her, with the prince, had drawn a 


large gathering to the church at 
Pawslowsk) to take her to his house 
in Petersburg. There, Rogoshin kills 
her with the ominous knife the reader 
knows, and then goes to fetch the 
prince to spend the night with him 
in the very house. He went insane 
that night and later was sent to 
Siberia for fifteen years. 

The prince, through the influence 
of a friend, was brought back to Dr. 
S’s private institute in Switzerland. 
There the general’s wife visited him 
with her two older daughters (Aglaja 
had, in the meantime, married an 
imposter). When she saw him in his 
sick and miserable state, she wept 
with all her heart. He did not even 
recognize her. The doctor (who had 
taken care of him years ago and 
knew him well) assured her that 
there was very little prospect for 
recovery and that his mind was com- 
pletely shattered. 

To analyze the case of Prince 


-Myshkin (“The Idiot”) of which my 


remarks have reproduced merely the 
main features pertaining to the epi- 
lepsy, would only be justified in 
order to satisfy those who have read 
the whole novel, because all the 
actors in this tragedy have a bearing 
on the prince’s behavior and deserve 
consideration in order to explain his 
noble and superior character. 

For the psychiater it will complete 
the picture to learn that the abnormal 
decision of Myshkin to marry Nas- 
tasja while he is betrothed to Aglaja 
can be accounted for by his suggest- 
ibility, helplessness in a critical situ- 
ation (when the two women rivals 
meet), by his conscious motive resist- 
less to a fanatic partiality to the 
modern woman and her rights, and 
by his mstinctive desire to express his 
compassion for the woman who is per- 
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petually hovering on the borderline of 
insanity. Nothing short of reading the 
whole book can reveal Nastasja’s re- 
peated episodical acts due to an acute 
frantic delirium, or the prince’s occas- 
ional lofty irresponsibility. 

Besides, the book contains numer- 
ous skilful sketches of psychotic symp- 
tomatology: the young man in the 
last stage of phthisis and his eccen- 
tricities; the person of Rogoshin, who 
finally murdered the woman whom he 
loved with a cynical passion; the 
several alcoholic neurotics; the apo- 
plectic general (not Jepantchin), who 
had two strokes and died in one; I 
need only refer to these in order to 
convince the physician that this is 
a rare book for his leisure hours, 
almost expressly made for him, just 
as is Sinclair Lewis’ “Arrowsmith,” 
only in a different way. | 

In several of his other books, 
Dostoievsky introduces epileptics, but 
not quite with the enthusiasm which 
dictated his autobiographical descrip- 
tions in ““The Idiot.” 

Interesting enough to quote ts his 
delineation of Kiriloff, the hero of 
his ““The Possessed,” whom he has 
say of an aura: “There are moments, 
and they last only five or six seconds, 
when you feel suddenly the presence 
of universal harmony. During these 
moments, I live a whole human 
existence and I could give my whole 
life for it, and it would not be paying 
too dear.”’ 

Of his book “The Brothers Kara- 
mazov”’ Dostoievsky says: ““A work 
that is very dear to me for I have 
put a great deal of my inmost self 
into it.” It is saturated in mysticism, 
and by one critic designated as “a 
vade mecum of psychiatry.” 

The epileptic in this romance Is 
Smerdyakov, the illegitimate son of 


the idiot girl whom Karam 
father, raped. To the 
his disease the author adds a masterh 
presentation of the personality alters 
tion which so often accompanies jt 
progress. In the same book he depict 
in an unsurpassed manner the eark 
manifestations of acute mania an 
the dual personality. 

In his correspondence Dostoievsky 
writes: “You healthy young peopl 
don’t suspect the happiness which ve 
epileptics experience a second befor 
a fit. Mohamet affirms in the Koran 
to have seen paradise, to have been 
there. Imbecile wiseacres pretend thet 
he is an imposter and a knave. Noth 
ing of the kind. He did not tell a 
falsehood, he certainly had seen par 
dise!”’ (From the French.) 

FLAUBERT. The testimony regart- 
ing the French novelist Gustave Flav- 
bert’s (1821-1880) epilepsy is cor 
firmed both by his contemporaries 
and his biographers, who have shown 
beyond any doubt that he had seizures 
from the time he was fifteen years 
old.*# 

Several Frenchmen, however, have 
disputed the question of his epilepsy, 
writing elaborate theses on the sub 
ject. The most profound one is by 
DeLastic.*® Quoting Emile Faguets 
‘“‘Les Ecrivains francais,” the author 
says: (my translation) The characters 
described by Flaubert from life “ar 
not types, properly speaking, but 
persons so vividly alive that ont 
can recognize them.” But nowhere 
strangely, does Flaubert depict # 
epileptic. Emma, in “Madame Bor 
ary,” of the same psychopathic type 
as the author, Is not an epileptic . 
least that is my impression 45 VO" 
as that of Dr. P. Bailey‘® who sis 
“Erom a study of the men 
orders of the fictitious character, ¥ 
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our truest conception of Flaubert’s 
uliar illnesses. Emma was no Epi- 
leptic. Neither, from the internal evi- 
dence, which is the best evidence we 


get 


have, was Flaubert.” He calls Flau- 


bert’s spells “epileptiform convul- 
sions.” 

Pearce Bailey in a foot note, calls 
attention, remarking that -Flaubert 
was born in Rouen in 1821 in the 
Charity Hospital, that another famous 
epileptic, Dostoievsky, also the son of 
a doctor as Flaubert, was born in a 
hospital in the same year. He quotes 
De Goncourt from his journal: 


Flaubert told us that when he was a 
child, he would become so immersed in 
his reading, with tongue pressed between 
his teeth and twisting a lock of hair with 
his fingers, that he would suddenly fall 
to the floor. Once he cut his nose in 
striking against a pane of glass ., . At 
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felt the aura, that mysterious breath 
which passes over the countenance like 
the flight of a spirit. His face bore a look 
of anguish, and he would shrug his 
shoulders with a gesture of discourage- 
ment which was _ heart-breaking. He 
would say: ‘‘There is a flame in my right 
eye,” and then after a few seconds, 
“There is a flame in my left eye; every- 
thing looks golden to me.” This peculiar 
state lasted several minutes. And all this 
time it was plain to me he was hoping it 
would be nothing but an alarm. Then, 
his face blanching still further, would 
take on an expression of despair. He 
would walk rapidly up and down and 
run to his bed, throwing himself on it, 
depressed and gloomy, as though he were 
getting into a coffin. And then he would 
cry out, “I have the reins—there is the 
man pushing the cart—I hear his bell. 
Oh! I see the light of the inn.” Then 
after a groan whose rending note still 
rings in my ears, he would pass into the 


the age of twenty-two, Flaubert had a 
number of convulsions, which were 


convulsion. In it, his whole body shook, 
and after it he went into a deep sleep 


hown repeated on a few subsequent occasions, and was exhausted several days. 

Izures some at night. 

years noe This is the description of one who 
The descriptions of Maxime du _ was not a physician. Flaubert himself 

iia Camp, Flaubert’s friend for many wrote: 

eps, years, and those of the author himself, 


sub fe Would seem to leave no doubt about _‘The trouble I had with my nerves, was 


a the real condition: the froth of my intellectual pleasantries. 
wal : Each attack was like a kind of hemor- 
et n the month ‘of October 1843 he had rhage of the innervation; seminal losses 
. been at Pontandemer. His brother, a of the pictorial faculty [picturesque 
ue physician, went for him. On a certain powers according to another translator] 


evening they started for home together 
| but in a buggy, Gustave driving. The night 

was dark; on the outskirts of Bourg- 
Achard, as a man pushing a cart passed 
the buggy on the left, and with the light 
is from a lonely inn onthe right, Gustave was 

overcome and fell... Other attacks 


of the brain, a hundred thousand images 
dancing together like fireworks. It was a 
brutal wrenching of mind from body 
(several times I thought I was dead), but 
that which constitutes personality, the 
thinking part of me [I’étre raisonable] never 


> type ’ let go. Without that, there would have 
ic at — four in all, in the next two been no suffering, for without that: I 
wel . . They always occurred in the should have been purely passive. As it 
says a way and were also ushered in by was, I was always conscious, even when 
| ds ‘ — symptoms. Suddenly, without unable to speak. Then it was my mind 
a, We Pparent cause, Gustave would hold his. bent on itself like a porcupine sticking 


ead up and become very pale. He had itself with its own quills. 
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His doctors have left no _ records, 
surely none of them understood his 
case (P. Bailey). 

Flaubert wrote a friend later: 


You asked how I cured myself of the 
nervous hallucinations I used to have. 
In two ways—first by studying them 
scientifically—that is, by trying to explain 
them to myself—and secondly, by force 
of will. I often felt myself going mad. My 
poor brain had a confused flock of ideas 
and images and it seemed that my 
consciousness, my I, was foundering 
like a ship in the storm. But I clung 
desperately to my reason, which though 
beaten and broken, triumphed. At other 
times, I would try in imagination to 
reproduce these horrible sufferings 
(indeed, in Madame Bovary). I played 
with madness and phantasy like Mith- 
ridates with his poisons. Pride sustained 
me, and I conquered the trouble by 
crushing it in a hand-to-hand struggle. 


George M. Gould, in one of his 
“‘Biographic Clinics”’*? made a study 
of Flaubert from which I give the 
following highlights: 

Nocturnal attacks were frequent, 
beginning in childhood, also swoon- 
ings, faintings and falling. The disease 
had no sudden onset. Flaubert read 
the books in his father’s library on 
nervous diseases after he had returned 
from Paris to Rouen finding no taste 
in the study of law. Regarding Dum- 
esnil’s argument that Flaubert did 
not have “typical’’ epilepsy, Gould 
says: 

It is indeed the prototype of a very 
modern morbid habit among physicians 
of a certain mind, who cry “atypical” 
when the particular clinical feature can- 
not be made to fit into the nosologic 
puzzle. The more shrewd observer knows 
that with rare exceptions every case is 
individual; not even those called infecti- 
ous and organic are indentical in their 
histories, and when it is a question of 
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functional and psychic disease, all theo. 
ries and typicalities end in thin air and 
ludicrousness. The epileptic seizure i 
many chronic cases is so uniform that 
the word typical has been applied to it 
but even there, there are infinite Varig 
tions chronicled, while in the early 

the life-clinic, and the petit mal types of 
the disease, there are as many types as 
there are cases, and there are a thousan} 
atypical examples to one that is properk 
and foolishly denominated “typical” 


"Quoting as significant from Fla. 
bert’s correspondence: “If I had hada 
sounder brain, I should not have 
made myself ill over reading law, and 
wearying myself. The vexation instead 
of staying in my head, passed into my 
limbs, and made them writhe with 
convulsions. It was a deviation,” 
Gould says: 


In the last quotation we see an acute 
ness of observation and a soundness of 
judgment which no physician of that 
day could have equaled. There is a 
flashing glimpse into the physiology 
epilepsy. If some of our modern epileptic 
specialists had either the desire or the 
ability to look at the disease in such 
physiological and rational way, we would 
be much nearer a solution of the ternbl 
problem. To the irritation of reading be 
ascribes the source of his ill—in a halt 
blind way, of course, and his denahon ss 
good statement of the explanation of the 
storm of derouted reflex irritation 
merging the lower centers. Writing fou 
years previously, he says that his 
“secret”? was known to only one perso 
who died “‘four years ago.” There is 0 
clinical explanation of all these facts, 
except upon the supposition that sinc? 
the “earthquake” [meaning the ep 
of 1843, Flaubert was constantly un 
the influence of opium... - It ce fe 
throws a flood of light into a han 
puzzling mysteries, and solves = 
the enigmas of his character, 
literary workmanship in a most gra 
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ing manner. In one word, The Tempta- 
tion of St. Anthony was a prolonged 
opium dream - 


That “the dependance of suffering 
upon use of the eyes is capitally 
‘lustrated in Flaubert’s case,” Gould 
endeavors to prove by many quota- 
tions from Flaubert’s correspondence. 
He then declares the error that 
“mental labor may produce suffering 


even with healthy eyes” an exploded 


theory. “In Flaubert’s case the dis- 
proof is perfect, because he found his 
mind worked well and painlessly when 
he lay down and closed his eyes.” It 
is a “capital example of inhibition,” 
says Gould. 


He stamped and walked, howled, sang, 
and declaimed, like a madman day and 


| night for thirty years to lash himself 


into a fury and overcome the inhibitious 
effects of eyestrain. He could lie down, 
close his eyes, and his brain would work 
vividly, and he could go on travels and 
his mind at once became a fireworks of 
abundant energy. But sit at his table and 
write—that he could not do. 


George M. Gould summarizes: 
Flaubert from boyhood to the day of 


his death was the victim of unrecognized 
eyestrain. His epilepsy, typical or 
atypical, his “‘hysteroneurasthenia”’ 
(Dumesnil), his “migraine” (Bretton- 
neau) or whatever name be given his 
symptoms, was the glaring consequence 
of abuse or overuse of slightly astigmatic 
or otherwise ametropic eyes. The mental 
and moral shock of the discovery led 
to the morbid seclusion, and unhygienic 
life, but every indication points to a 
control of epileptic tendency by means 
of opium. 

Napoteon. The evidence in the 
literature of the alleged epilepsy of 
Napoleon Bonaparte seemed to me not 
sufficiently convincing to make out a 
good case; particularly the arguments 
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regarding his hereditary disposition, 
which are not strong enough to be 
accepted as valid. Napoleon Bona- 
parte was born (1769) during the 
turbulent month of the conquest of 
Corsica by the French, his mother 
“Letizia having recently accompanied 
her husband in several journeys and 
escapes.” Nothing more aggravating 
has been recorded, nor has in the 
lives of his three brothers and three 
sisters anything happened of medical 
interest which could not be considered 
normal for such a fecund family, 
which grew positively prolific in the 
next generation. Reading the argu- 
ments adduced by French writers in 
favor of interpreting the occasional 
vertigos experienced by Napoleon as 
epileptic equivalents, I feel justified 
in my assertion that the diagnosis 
has not been confirmed by a single 
frank haut-mal seizure. The only 
testimony in literature to a seizure by 
an eye witness does not prove the 
case.” 

De Bourrienne, the private secre- 
tary of Napoleon, has this to say: 
““It has been repeated, over and over 
again, that Napoleon was subject to 
attacks of Epilepsy; but during the 
eleven years that I was almost con- 
stantly with him, I never observed 
any symptoms which in the least 
denoted that malady.’’® 

L. Pierce Clark endeavors to prove 
Napoleon’s epilepsy by his defects of 
personality: egocentricity, supersensi- 
tiveness, disintegration of habits and 
character. 

Speculating on the historic age of 
epilepsy, Karl Sudhoff ventures a 
hypothesis which deserves mention.*° 
He refers to Neolithic skulls, dating 
back about 40,000 years, from 
which “so-called rondelled or sawed- 
out buttons, so far about fifty, have 
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been found in the early Gallic graves. 
Some of them are perforated in one or 
two places or are provided with 
notches, suggesting the thought that 
these rounded bone plates were worn 
perhaps as protective amulets. Such 
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round disks were also sawed 
the dead skull. It is 


‘bony amulets were used as 4 prophy. 


lactic or curative agent in ep; 
and other convulsive disorders a 
In persistent headaches,” 
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Per D. ad a Bodenstein in ex aulus 
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archetypo germanico promulgato. Post- 
mdum per G. Dorn in Latinum versi. 
Basiliae, Petr. Perna, 1568. 
Asartus A Cruce, V. De morbis capitis 
frequentioribus, quorum cognitio, et 
curatio ita traduntur, ut ad alios etiam 
cognoscendos, et curandos mirifice con- 
ducant, hoc est De catarrho, phrenitide 
lethargo et epilepsia seu comitiali 
morbo, libri septem. Romae, Gul. 


Facciottus, 1617. 


Hetmont, J. B. Doctrina inaudita de 


causis, modo fiendi lithiasis. De morbis 
lepra, caduco [epilepsy], apoplexia, etc. 
Venet., 1651. 


Scurdper, J. Quercetanus redivivus h.e. 


Ars medica dogmatico-hermetica ex 
scriptis Jos. Quercetani chymiatri dig- 
esta. 3 tomi in 1 vo.. Francoforte, Joa. 
Beyer, 1648. 111: A.M. Practica, vid. de 


peste, pleuritide, epilepsia, etc. Den 


schwedischen Feldherren Karl Gust. 
Wrangel und Gust. Horn und dem Joa. 
Oxenstirn gewidmet, dat. 23 Ma§rz, 
1648. 


. Perrazeus, A. Curiose Gedancken von 


der Liisternheit der schwangern Weiber 
und vom Brechen, D. Bernhard Albini 
von der Entziickung oder Hinfallung. 
Aus dem Lateinsischen tibersetzet vom 
M. M. Dresden u. Leipzig, J. C. 
Meethen, 1701. 


. STRASSBURG, BALTHASAR BECK, mit 4 


Holzschn., 1541. 


. Latin trans. by Georg Forbergium, 


Basileae, Petr. Pern., 1575, 112 pp. 


5. Pariente, M. Paris Thése. Paris, Ollier 


Henry, 1926. 


- New Hudson Shakespeare, Introduction 


to Julius Caesar. Pp. xi, xii. 


. Plutarch’s Lives. Trans. by T. North. 


Lond., 1579. 


- Barois, R. Les Epileptiques de Génie. 


Par., Legrand, 1922. 


. Invinc, W. Mohamet and His Successors. 


N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894. 
vol. 1, pp. 62 ff., see also bibliog. 
ref. 33. 

. Ibn Said reports in Arabic: “At the 
moment of inspiration, anxiety pressed 
upon the prophet, and his countenance 
was troubled. He fell to the ground like 
an inebriate, or one overcome by sleep; 
and in the coldest day his forehead 
would be bedewed with large drops of 
perspiration. Even his she-camel, if 
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he chanced to become inspired while 
mounted on her, would be affected by a 
wild excitement... To outward 
appearance inspiration descended unex- 
pectedly, and without any previous 
warning to the prophet. When ques- 
tioned on the subject he replied: ‘Some- 
times Gabriel communicateth the Reve- 
lation to me as one man to another; at 
other times, it is like the ringing of a 
bell, penetrating my very heart, and 
rending me; and this it is which afflicts 
me the most.’”’ 

31. Petman, K. Psychische Grenzzustinde. 
Bonn, 1909. P. 262. 

32. To give the reader an opportunity to form 
an independent opinion I quote a few 
passages representing the translations 
from the Arabic texts of scholars con- 
temporary with Mohammad** (the 
different ways of spelling the name are 
due to the different sources of the 
originals, the Arabic script using only 
consonants, not vowels). From Suras 
XVIII, 5, and xxvi, 2 we learn that 
“Mohammad went out now to one 
mountain, and then to another, seeking 
to cast himself headlong thence,” 
Quoted by Al-Wakidi: “Over and again 
he meditated suicide.”. . . “Having 
expected Gabriel, the Messenger of 
God, to appear, he was greatly down- 
cast because the angel did not appear 
to him.” 

Again: “‘He meditated suicide; but as he 
rushed forth with the intention of cast- 
ing himself down a precipice, he was 
arrested by the appearance of Gabriel, 
and stood for a long time transfixed by 
the sight.” Ibn Hisham. 

In only one place, the authors state: 
“Nor must we forget the excitement 
and agitation (possibly of an epileptic 
character) which occasionally over- 
powered him in the moments of sup- 
posed inspiration and intercourse with 
his unseen 

Among the “inconsistencies” of Moha- 
met’s character, the authors mention: 
“‘self-sacrificing offices of love and 
friendship, yet he could gloat over the 
massacre of an entire tribe, and 
savagely consign an innocent babe to 
the fires of hell.” 

Regarding his death, they write, describ- 
ing the fever which reached its climax 
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at the end of two weeks: “Restless and 
apparently delirious, he kept now draw- 
ing the bed-clothes up over his face, 
now casting them off again; and in the 
excitement and perhaps wanderings of 
the moment, cried out: ‘The Lord 
destroy the Jews and Christians! Let 
his anger be kindled against those that 
turn the tombs of their prophets into 
places of worship.’” Then every one of 
his dying days for the last week is 
described. 

33. Murr, Sir W. The Life of Mohammed. 
From original sources. Rev. Ed. by 
T. H. Weir. Edinb., John Grant, 1923. 

34. SEELIGMULLER, A. War Paulus Epilep- 
tiker? Erwagungen eines Nervenarztes, 
Leipz., J. C. Hinrich, rgro. 

35. KrenkeL, M. Beitrige zur Aufhellung 
der Geschichte und der Briefe des 
Apostels Paulus. 1v. Der Dorn im 
Fleisch. Ed. 2, Braunschweig, 1895. 

36. Baur, F. C. Paulus, der Apostel Jesu 
Christi. Stuttgart, Becher & Miller, 
1845. 

37. Acts xvi, 18. 

38. Acta Pauli et Theclae (acta apostolorum 
apocrypha post. Const.) Tischendorf 
denuo edid. R. A. Lipsius et M. Bon- 
net, Paris prior Lips. 1891. 


Annals of Medical History 


39- 


47. 
48. 


Haumet, A. Der zweite Korinthete: 
des Apostels Paulus, Halle 
Niemeyer, 1904. This author, aly 
quoted by Seeligmiiller, states: “ 
kel’s investigations suffer severely of 
an infirmity of method, which alone 
marks them in their entirety as a mo 
contradictory figment.” 


. Acts, XXvII. 
GRANDGENT, C. H. Dante and St. 


Romania, Paris, 1902. 


. 11 Corinthians, xu. 

. Acts, Ix, 9. 

. Talleyrand. Mémoires, Vol. 1: 295. 

. DeLastic. La Pathologie Mentale & 


les Oeuvres de Gustave Flaubert. Paris 
Bailliére et Fils, 1906. 


Bartey, P. Flaubert’s Epilepsy. Th 


Proceedings of the Charaka Club. Vol 

3. N. Y., Wm. Wood & Co., 1910. 
Gou Lp, G. M. Biographic Clinics, Vol... 

Phila. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., i906, 
De BourriEnne. Memoirs of Napoleon 


I: 300. 
49 Crark, L. P. A Psycho-historical study of 


the epileptic personality in the genius 
Psychoanalyt. Rev., 9: No. 4, Oct., 1922 


50. SUDHOFF, K. Essays in the History of 


Medicine edited by F. H. Garrison. 
Medical Life Press, 1926. 
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EDITORIAL 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN 
ANATOMIST 
HERE has lately been 


installed in the Old Ashmo- 
lean Museum at Oxford a 
memorial window designed 
to commemorate the men of science 
who were connected with its founda- 
tion. One of its lights bearing the 
arms and instruments. of Sir 
Christopher Wren was presented by 
the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. As one would expect the 
instruments shown are all connected 
with that profession and do not 
symbolize the other branches of 
science in which he at one time showed 
such proficiency. 
No more appropriate place for such 
a window could have been found. 
The Old Ashmolean Museum was 
built between 1679 and 1682 to 
house the collection of rarities, 
including those of Tradescant, which 
Elias Ashmole presented to the 
University of Oxford. Gunther! has 
proved that Wren was the architect, 
a fact upon which some doubts had 
been thrown. Besides the Museum 
it contained lecture rooms and 
laboratories, a library and a dissect- 
ing room for private courses on 
anatomy. The first keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum was Dr. Robert 
Plot, the author of the ‘“‘Natural 


‘Gunther, R. T. Early Science at Oxford 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1925, vol. 3. sei 


History of Oxfordshire,” who is also 
commemorated by one of the lights 
in the memorial window. He was 
closely associated with both Ashmole 
and Wren, serving as Ashmolean 
Professor of Chemistry at Oxford 
and from 1682 to 1684 as Secretary 
of the Royal Society. For many years 
the Ashmolean Museum with its 
collections, which were constantly 
added to, its laboratories and library, 
was the center of scientific research 
at Oxford. At the present time its 
collections have been removed either 
to the New Ashmolean Museum or 
to the Museum in the Park. It houses, 
however, the invaluable Lewis Evans 
Collection of Scientific Instruments, 
containing one of the most perfect 
collections of mathematical astronom- 
ical and optical instruments in the 
world. With a library of works bearing 
on the subjects illustrated by the 
collection it is an invaluable workshop 
and as such is utilized. Scattered 
throughout various collections, in the 
Bodleian, the Natural History 
Museum, the New Ashmolean 
Museum, may be seen “rarities,” 
such as Powhattan’s shirt, tusks of 
Narwhales and elephants, etc., trans- 
planted from their former habitation, 
but we doubt whether a mind like 
Wren’s would not be better pleased 
to see the transformation of the 
Museum he built to its present pur- 
poses rather than overcrowded with 
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of the old Ashmolean Museum. The lower light with the arms and 
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the useless “rarities” with which 
+ was once stocked. The present 
curator, R. T. Gunther, has _cer- 
tainly reason to be proud of the 
working value of the Museum under 
his care. 

Of the group of distinguished men 
who did so much for the advancement 
of science at Oxford and in London 
during the middle and later part of 
the sixteenth century there was one 
whose name is chiefly remembered 
for his architectural achievements 
and but little recalled for his emi- 
nence as an astronomer and in the 
natural sciences, particularly that of 
anatomy. 

Christopher Wren, the son of a 
well-known clergyman, born 
October 20, 1632 and at an early age 
manifested the great intellectual 
capacity by which he later won such 
distinction. Upon leaving Westmin- 
ster School at the age of fourteen, 
he became assistant to Dr. Charles 
Scarburgh, the anatomist, who was 
held in such esteem by William 
Harvey that he chose him for his 
successor in the Lumleian Lectureship 
and bequeathed him his surgical 
instruments in his will. Scarburgh 
delivered the anatomy lectures at 
the Barber-Surgeons’ Hall and Wren’s 
duties were to assist him in making 
anatomical preparations and in his 
demonstrations. While thus engaged 
Wren undertook the very different 
task of translating William Oughtred’s 
work on geometrical dialling into 
Latin. In 1646 he became a Fellow- 
Commoner at Wadham College, 
Oxford and thereafter was closely 
associated for many years with the 
_ who later became the founders 
Royal Society. This group 

cluded John Wallis, the mathe- 
| Matician, Dr., later Sir William Petty, 
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who is chiefly remembered for his 
monumental ‘Survey of Ireland,” 
but who began his career as a phy- 
sician and anatomist; Robert Boyle, 
the chemist, and Thomas Willis and 
Richard Lower, the anatomists. It 
is not our purpose to refer at length to 
Wren’s work in other fields than those 
which pertain to medical science but 
as evidence of the immense range 
of his intellectual activity we may 
recall that when but twenty-five years 
old he was appointed Professor of 
Astronomy in Gresham College, 
London, and three years later was 
elected Savilian Professor of Astron- 
omy at Oxford. In 1661 he received 
the degree of p.c.L. at Oxford and of 
LL.D. from Cambridge. His researches 
on mathematics and astronomy were 
numerous and of permanent value 
and he took a great part in the 
chemical and physical researches of 
his intimate friend, Robert Boyle. 

As we have stated above Wren 
had had an excellent training in anat- 
omy before he came to Oxford. The 
subject continued to interest him. 
When Thomas Willis brought out 
his famous work on the anatomy of the 
nervous system, “Cerebri Anatome 
cul accesset Nervorumque descriptio 


et usus,” in 1664, the success of the 


work, as Gunther states, “‘was in 
large measure due to the elaborate 
anatomical drawings of Christopher 
Wren.”’ One has only to look at the 
figures and plates in Willis’s book to 
justify this remark. They show very 
plainly that they were the work not 
only of a talented artist but also of 
a skilled anatomist. 

F. J. Cole! in his exhaustive study of 
the injection of the vessels for anatom- 


1Cole, F. J. The History of Anatomical 
Injections. In: Singer’s Studies in the History 
of Science. Oxford, 1921, vol. 2. 
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ical study shows that injections into 
the vessels of living animals for physi- 
ological study and into dead ones for 
anatomical purposes were practiced 
by many of the older anatomists. He 
refers particularly to the work of 
Berengarius (1521), Massa (1536) 
Jacques Dubois, or Sylvius (1555), 
Lusitanus (1556) and Eustachius. Cole 
thinks that the statement of Michele 
Medici that Alessandra Giliani, who 
died in 1326, filled the vessels with 
colored fluids which hardened after 
injection, lacks confirmation. From 
the above it can be seen that the 
often made statement that Wren was 
the inventor of anatomical injections 
is not correct. It is based on the fact 
that sometime before 1659 Wren 
suggested to Boyle to ligate the veins 
of a living animal, open them on the 
side of the ligature nearest the heart, 
and inject them: 


And they hope likewise that beside the 
medical uses, that may be made of this 
invention, it may also serve for anatomical 
purposes, by filling after this way, the 
vessels of an animal as full as they can 
hold, and by exceedingly distending 
them, discover new vessels . . . To Oxford, 
and in it, to Dr. Christopher Wren, this 
invention is due. 


Wren had previously made dogs 
drunk by injecting wine and ale into 
the venous circulation. Cole points 
out that to Boyle himself is due “the 
first unequivocal mention of solid- 
ifying injection media, and it is note- 
worthy that two of them, plaster and 
gelatin, are in use at the present day.” 
Wren did devise a method whereby 
blood could be successfully trans- 
fused from one living animal to 
another, and he also removed the 
spleen from living dogs without caus- 
ing the death of the animal. 


Gunther' quotes from Plot’s “Ng. 
ural History of Oxfordshire,” 16-- 
the following statement: 


The learned and ingenious Sir Christ. 
pher Wren . . . was the first author of 
that noble experiment of injecting liquor 
into the veins of animals, first exhibited 
to the meetings at Oxford, about the yey 
1656, and then carried by some Germans 
and published abroad; by which Opers- 
tion divers animals were at once purge 
vomited, intoxicated, kill’d or revived 
according to the quality of the liqu 
injected (Hist. R. Soc.), whereof we have 
several instances in our Phil. Trans, o 
4 Dec. 1665. From whence arose many 
other new experiments. 


These transfusion experiments wer 
taken up with the greatest enthusiasm 
in France and England, and the 
reports of the rejuvenation of od 
dogs and sheep and in some instances 


-of old men remind one forcibly of the 


announcements we now hear of similar 
results from the transplantation o 
certain glands. After a short time m 
which failures and mishaps began to 
manifest themselves the French gor- 
ernment deemed It necessary to forbi 
the performance of the operation 0 
human subjects. 
Wren was an ardent zoologst, 
studying the structure and habits of 
animals and their embryological de 
velopment. He was one of the earliest 
microscopists. Robert Hooke wit 
that when urged by Dr. Wilkins 
engage in microscopical observatio™ 


he did so: 


. with much reluctancy, because | 
was to follow in the footsteps of so ¢ 


he 
nent a person as Dr. Wren, who was t 


first that attempted anything of . 
nature; whose original draughts do - 
make one of the Ornaments of sat 
collection of Rarities in the 


1 Op. cit., p. 130. 
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Closet .. . But at last being assured both 
by Dr. Wilkins and Dr. Wren himself that 
he had given over his intentions of prose- 
cuting it, and not finding that there was 
any else design’d the pursuing of it, I 


set out upon this undertaking. 


This undertaking was that great 
series of microscopical researches 
which has preserved the name of 
Hooke as one of the foremost 
microscopists. 

Wren was one of the most prom- 
inent among the founders of the Royal 
Society and a constant attendant 
at its meetings and participant in its 
discussions. For two years he served 
as president. 

Unfortunately for natural science 
this great investigator withdrew from 
its service at a comparatively early 
age to devote himself to the profession 
of architecture, in which he soon 
became famous. With this the most 
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brilliant part of his career we are not 
particularly concerned. We might men- 
tion that in 1689 he was the architect 
of the hall of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Warwick Lane, which 
it occupied until 1825 when it moved 
into its present hall in Pall Mall. 

In 1661, when twenty-eight years 
old, Charles 11 appointed Wren Assist- 
ant Surveyor-General to his Majesty’s 
works, and soon Wren’s time became 
so fully occupied with architectural 
matters, particularly after the Great 
Fire of London in 1666, that he was 
obliged to abandon his scientific pur- 
suits in other fields. Nevertheless as 
we have seen, he maintained his 
interest in the affairs of the Royal 
Society. He lived to be ninety years 
old, dying on February 25, 1723: He 
lies buried in one of the aisles of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, perhaps his most 
famous architectural creation. 
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Four Centuries oF Mepicat History mortality from it was very hich. Th 
CANADA, AND A SKETCH OF THE Mepicat Indians believed that the Jesuit miss ~— h 
History OF NEwFOuNDLAND. By John J. aries had purposely introduced it " ie 
Heagegty, M.D., D.P.H. Preface by A. S. them. and on a number of — Ca Pe 
Doughty, c.m.c., F.R.S.c. 2 vols.“ Univ. OF Occasions 
Chicago Press, ‘1928. raed ge themselves. Dread there v 
ful epidemic attacks continually recuned Brunsv 
The early medical history of Canada is until the introduction of vaccinatio, rare di 
more fully recorded than that of most In 1807 Edward Jenner sent to the Chi In 1 
recently discovered lands. Beginning with of the Five Nations a copy of the bog occurr 
records of Cartier’s voyage, it is con- issued by the Royal Jennerian Society its pre 
tinued by the Jesuit Relations, and the in which instructions are given in ve other | 
reports of the French intendants and  cinating. Dr. Heagerty reproduces the precau 
governors, down to the period when _ fly-leaf in facsimile, bearing an inscription port at 
Canada became a British possession, after from Jenner to the Chief. into ( 
which there is a great store of information Yellow fever, which the French called June, 
supplied by material left by the numerous ‘Mal de Siam” was epidemic in Canad: ber. 1 
physicians who came out to settle in the at least once. In 1710 it was brought t Quebe 
new colony. Quebec by a French vessel from the Wes places. 
Part I of the first volume is a valuable - Indies. Heagerty does not consider it in 183 
account of the various epidemic diseases proved that yellow fever ever appeared not so 
from which Canada has suffered. It epidemically, subsequent to that out- An 
begins with scurvy which wrought terri- break, although statements to the cor devote 
ble devastation in the ranks of the early trary have been made; nor does bt colony 
settlers. In 1535 the Indians told Cartier consider it proved that bubonic plague charac 
their remedy for it, a decoction of the was ever epidemic in Canada. In discuss their 
bark and leaves of the spruce tree; and ing the epidemics of “ship fever” which count! 
he used it for his men with wonderful were introduced into Canada chielly by public 
results. Nevertheless, the disease con- immigrant ships, Dr. Heagerty, whi Ba 
tinued to ravage the early settlements for believing that in most instances the Hotel. 
many years. In 1606 Champlain records disease was typhus fever, thinks that oy 
the death of many French settlers at St. in some it was undoubtedly yellow fever . : 
Croix, and incidently mentions what were In 1847 there was an appalling epidemic he 
probably the first recorded autopsies per- of this nature in which there died at sea, D; c 
formed on the Continent of North on the way out to Canada, 5293 pers oS } 
America: “Our surgeon named des and at the quarantine station at ar ; . ka 
Champs of Honfleur, a man expert in Isle, and in Quebec and Montret furnie 
his art, opened some of the bodies to see if 15,072, a total of 20,365, out of — sere 
he might better recognize the cause of the eighty and ninety thousand immigran Wéres 
disease, which had not been done the © A_ curious disease which occ siek 
preceding year.” The disease continued among the inhabitants of Mal 5 ga 
to prevail, especially among the soldiers was called “Mal de Mal Baie of e whick 
in various garrisons, down to nearly the Paul’s Bay Disease, first exctt " grant 
close of the eighteenth century. attention of the Government yh | On 
Smallpox was widely prevalent among Dr. Heagerty describes the symp inhah 


the Indians as well as the settlers, and the 
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t0 
the disease, and the measures taken 


Neko 


control the epidemic form in which it pre- 
vailed, and concludes that It was a 
severe form of syphilis, and that in many 
cases the abuse of mercury, the only 
remedy which in any way seemed to con- 
trol it, by lay and ignorant practitioners, 
aggravated the patients’ condition. It was 
brought under control about 1786. 

Leprosy was first officially recognised in 
Canada in 1815, and for many years 
there were many cases, especially in New 
Brunswick. It has now become a very 
rare disease, and is completely controlled. 

In 1832 a terrible epidemic of cholera 
occurred in Canada simultaneously with 
its prevalence in England, France and 
other Continental countries. In spite of 
precautions taken at an early date by the 
port authorities, the disease was imported 
into Quebec by an immigrant ship in 
June, 1832, and prevailed until Septem- 
ber. The disease spread rapidly from 
Quebec to Montreal and other inland 
places. Other severe epidemics occurred 
in 1834, 1849, 1852 and 1854, but were 
not so terrible as the first. 

An interesting section of the book is 
devoted to the pioneer physicians of the 
colony, many of whom were outstanding 
characters who exerted great influence in 
their communities, and as in other new 
countries, took a prominent part in 
public affairs. 

The oldest hospital in Canada is the 
Hotel-Dieu of Quebec, which was founded 
in 1639, and is only antedated in North 
and South America by the Hospital of 
the Immaculate Conception, established 
in the city of Mexico in 1524. The Hétel 
Dieu of Quebec was established through 
the generosity of the Duchess d’Aiguillon, 
a mece of Cardinal Richelieu, who 
furnished the funds necessary to send out 
some nuns from Les Religieuses Hospital- 
liéres de Dieppe, to take charge of the 
rag and provided an annual sum for 
of the hospital, for 

e had previously procured a 
grant of land for the site. 
arrival at Quebec, all the 
Ss turned out to greet the self- 
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sacrificing women, whose noble work has 
been carried on with such benefit to the 
community to the present day. The 
Author gives a vivid recital of the perils 
and hardships the Sisters . underwent 
during their years in what was practically 
a frontier town. 

In 1644 the Hétel-Dieu of Montreal 
was opened by the celebrated Mlle. 
Mance, who continued to manage its 
affairs until her death in 1673. At one 
time, six years after its establishment, 
it had to be abandoned because of an 
attack by Indians, but when they had 
been driven away, the indomitable 
woman returned to her charge with 
redoubled energy. 

It was not until 1822 that any effort 
towards establishing organized medical 
teaching was attempted in Canada. In 
that year, Dr. Stephenson began giving 
courses of lectures at the Montreal 
General Hospital, and two years later 
established the Montreal Medical Insti- 
tute, which was the precursor of the 
McGill Medical School. Many medical 
schools sprang into existence in the years 
following, of which that of the University 
of Toronto (1857), and of McGill (1832), 
rank among the foremost medical colleges 
in North America. 

The first Canadian medical journal 
was the Journal de Medecine de Quebec, 
which was founded in 1826 by Dr. 
Xavier Tessier. It was published in both 
French and English; the latter section 
being entitled the “Quebec Medical 
Journal.” 

In 1836, the Quebec Medical Society, 
the first organization of its kind in 
Canada, was founded with Dr. Joseph 
Morrin as its initial president. 

Dr. Heagerty’s large work covers much 
more than the above excerpts from its 
contents would indicate. It deals at 
length with all the various phases of 
public health service, nursing, tuberculo- 
sis, the services of the medical profession 
in the army, and the Canadian Red Cross. 
He has done a great service not only to 
the profession, but also, as Mr. Doughty 
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points out in his preface, to lay readers, 
on whom the profound importance of the 
relation of medical history to the general 
history of a country is too seldom impress- 
ed. The book is delightfully written, well 
illustrated and indexed. It is not only 
essential for reference, but a pleasure to 
read. 
Francis R. Packarb. 


O_p MASTERPIECES IN SURGERY, BEING A 
COLLECTION OF THOUGHTS AND OBSERVA- 
TIONS ENGENDERED BY A PERUSAL OF SOME 
OF THE WorKS OF OuR FOREBEARS IN 
SurceEry. By Alfred Brown, M.p. Omaha, 
Nebraska, 1928. Privately printed. 


It was a happy inspiration which led to 
the publication of the series of articles 


herewith reprinted in Surgery, Gynecology 


and Obstetrics, and it is gratifying to have 
them collected in a volume. In a very 
modestly worded preface Dr. Brown dis- 
claims any attempt to pose as an original 
worker in source material. Nevertheless 
he has reproduced from what are practic- 
ally, and in many instances actually, 
original sources, the gist of what is of 
permanent value and interest in the 
writings of the ancient masters of surgery, 
including midwifery and gynecology. He 
has chosen for this purpose nearly fifty 
subjects, beginning with Sorahus of 
Ephesus, Oribasius, Alexander of Tralles 
and Paul of Aegina, continuing through 


the medieval period with 
Roland and their 
lowers, the surgeries of Brunschwig and 
von Gerssdorff, and the obstetric manuak 
such as the “Rosegarden for Pregnant 
and Midwives,” the “Birth of Man. 
kynde,” and the obstetric manual of 
Rueff. All the great surgeons of the ff 
teenth and sixteenth century, including 
Tagault and Franco as well as the more 
familiar names of Paracelsus and Pare, 
are represented by brief summaries of 
what they actually did to further th 
science of surgery. The last two articles 
deal with Cheselden and Pierre Dionis 
Every article is accompanied by one o 
more appropriate illustrations drawn from 
standard editions of the various works, 
Dr. Brown has the happy faculty of pre. 
senting the gist of what is valuable in the 
writings of the old worthies of surgery 
and his briefly written expositions cannot 
be too highly commended. 
The book is most artistically got up 
-both typographically and in the matter of 
illustrations. It is a pity that it should 
not be regularly published in order that so 
charming a volume might be rendered 
available to the constantly increasing 
number of those interested in medical 
history. As a gift book for a doctor or 
, student of medicine we know few volumes 
which would be more generally acceptable. 


Francis R. PACKARD. MD. 
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